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INTRODUCTION; 

kXHIBITING THOSE MISERIES OF MANKINJ0 
WHICH THE WORK IS INTENDED TO OB- 
VIATE, AND SKETCHING THE PLAN TO 
BE ADOPTED FOR THAT PURPOSE* 



The prosecution of enquiries, and the de- Import- 
tail of observations connected with the pre- inquiry. 
servation and the prolongation of human 
life and human comfort ^ have at all times 
been justly acknowledged to be subjects of 
the utmost importance. They have, how- 
ever, so far as I know, rarely been made the 
subject of a distinct inquiry, except by men 
who, from their complete unacquaintance 
with medical science, have either treated it 
in an imperfect manner, or enveloped it in 
such doubt> by evident contradictions^ as fb 
render an obedience to their rules impossi- 
ble, unless human health and comfort, the 
great objects of such an inquiry, were to be 
considered only in a very remote point of 
view. 

Considerations of this kind first instigated »iotiYe^of 

^ the Author 

me to undertake the present work ; but, 

a 



notwithstanding my most anxibiis wishes, I 
may, in many respects, have fallen short of 
my aim. Let it, however, be recollected, 
that even an attempt to investigate, and a 
Urish to point out improvements in, a subject 
of the greatest importance to mankind, can, 
from its extensive nature, approximate, only 
by gradual steps, to a state of perfection. 
Where no dangerous doctrine is inculcated, 
injurious either to the physical or the moral 
powers, and where probably more is deli- 
Tered, and that perhaps also placed in a 
clearer point c^ view, than has hitherto been 
generally done, feults of omissbn may be 
tiie more easily pardoned. 
Transitonr My oWect is the alleviation of human 

nature of • * . 

Life and aufierings, which certainly, from the cradle 
to the grave, offfst a subject sufficiently 
comprehensive. We are ushered into the 
world in the midst of lanientation, are too 
often torn from it in pain and in agony, and 
the vision of human life speedily terminates. 
But even when neither pain nor agony in 
excess assail us, other indescribable sources 
of misery coavince us of the truth of the de<^ 
scription of life by our immortal poet,— ^ 

^^ 'Tis but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That f trutf and frets his hour upon the stage. 
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And then it heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an ideot^ fiili of sound and fiiry^ 
Signifying nothing V 

We may, however, take a more scientific 
view of it. ** Let us contemplate," sayd 
Covicr *, " a female in the prime of youth 
«nd health. That elegant vduptuous fbimi, 
~that graceful flexibility of motion,— -thit 
gentle warmth, — those cheeks crimsoned 
with the roses of delight, — those brilliant 
eyes, darting rays of love, or sparkling with 
the fire of genius, — that countenance, enli*- 
vened by sallies of wit, or animated by the 
glow of passion, seem all united to form a 
most fascinating being. A moment is suf- 
ficient to destroy this illusion. Motion and 
fiense often cease without any apparent 
cause. The body loses its heat ; the mus^ 
des become flat ; and the angular promi«- 
nences of tiie bones appear ; the lustre of 
the eye is gone ; the cheeks and lips are 
livid. These, however, are but preludes of 
change still more horrible. The flesh hd- 
cMie^ successively blue, green and black. 
It attracts humidity^ and while one portion 
evaporates in infectious emanations^ another 



^»M*a««MaaaaritaMk.^^rtte^Miha^M 



* Comparative Anatomy. 
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dissolves into a putrid ^liies, which is also 
speedily dissipated. After a few short days 
there remain only a small number of earthy 
and saline particle^. The other elements 
. are dispersed in air and in water^ to enter 
again into new combinations/* . 

It is thus that Cuvier endeavours to prove 
that life enables us for a short period to re- 
sist the influence of external bodies. 

^^ It was indeed impossible * for us not 
to feel the frequent necessity of deploring 
the early fate of those we loved. We, there- 
fore, thought we perceived this principle ope- 
rating, when the evident influence of exter- 
nal causes, or some mysterious agency, seem- 
ed to drive the noblest results of life, intellect 
and genius, from the philosopher and states- 
man, who ha(d> by 4he diffusion of truth and 
resistance to arbitrary power, preserved the 
liberties and aggrandized the happiness of 
nations; we. thought we perceived their in- 
fluence, when imagination's powers fled from 
the poet whose song had once almost con- 
ferred new life on the heroes of ancient 

k t 

timea ; we thought we perceived their in- 
fluence when the phenomena of vital action 



* Mr Walker's Introductory Lecture. Med. an 
Phys. Jour. 
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diiMi{)pe«'ed in the body of the patriot hero 
in whom they had once developed the ru:^ 
blest specimeii of that generous love of so- 
cial life, which induced . him to devote. his 
existence to his country's weal.-; we thought 
we perceived theic influence .'when those 
magic charms abandoned the lovely feinale^ 
whose powers had once excited, even from 
the philosopher, those splendid epithets that 
ranked h6r. with the other objects of his ado* 
ration^-^-celestial truth and godlike genius ; 
which had obtained, even from the poet, 
those wonderful strains that at once immorta^ 
lised him and ther object of his song ; which 
liad commanded, even in the hero, those 
glorious devotions which, for far too short 
a period, illustrated the ever. memorable days 
of chivalry.— rWheri thojse eyes, ^ whose soft 
languor had fascinated every beholder ; those 
cheeks, where life had often spread the crim- 
son veil of love, — when these were gone, those 
eyes were dim arid sunk ; those cheeks were 
pale ; those lips were livid ; that bosom de- 
pressed ; that form rigid and icy cold ; when 
all had thus assumed the darkest and most 
frightful hiies,had gradually lost cohesion md 
become one mass of horrible putrescencei 
whose infectious effluvia now threatened de- 
struction sU^most welcome to those who once 
adored the animated being, — ^it was sparcelv 
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poanbk to fed all this and zwcki the 
dosioo^ that life was a state of fonre.** 
j^^^^^ While, neverthricas, we are inresistaUjr im* 
loe^aodtbe pdled to coDsider the preservatioD ef such 

mve care « « - « i 

wc lake of a State as a blessing, we yet, by the most 
evident and thoughtless omisnon, permit 
our health to be Masted by the silent and 
insidions, yet sure precnrsors of disease, and 
never sufficiently appredate its comforts till 
we have irremediably lost it,«f*tiU they Imve 
robbed us of the power of proaecutmg our 
profesnons or emfdoyments, the very means 
of existence^-^-^U, if our situation in Ufe 
place us above the want oF means, we are^ 
by disease, rendered completely incapable of 
happiness or comfort* Let our means bq 
tirhat they may, without health they pur« 
chase only ennui, and disgust us even wbilQ 
we attempt to enjoy them : ' 

^^ Without health's cheerful, active encigy^ 
No rapture swells the breast, no poet singSj 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 
■ ■ — 'tis this adorns the rich ; 
The want of it is poverty's worst woe." 

When deprived of health, the rich man is 
poor indeed; loaded by disease, even the 
tyrant is tame, the ambitious are humble, 
and whatever distinctions may have marked 
them from each other in the days of health 
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and gaiety, they now £i9t approach that level 
which death is soon to coiii{^te. Tlieir 
wants cannot now, for one instant^ be aup^; 
plied by useless treasures, which onoe afford^ 
ed the only enjoyment they were ever capable 
ofreoeiving, while the abuse of them en<* 
fetbled their frames, and prepared them {at 
the attacks of disease. 

The bills of mortality^ however defective 
and inaccurate, demonstrate the awful truths 
that few of the human race die of old age^ 
or natural decay ; and that by far the greater 
proportion are cut off by diseases induced by 
want of care, and propagated by want of at^ 
tention both to themselves and their iaferi^ 
im in society,-— 

ft ■ ■■■ 1 i ■ *■ Beneath deciduous shades. 

Sits human kind, io hieroglyphic state^ 
Serious^ and pondering on their changeful fate ; 
While with inverted torch, and swimming eyesj 
Sinks the fair shade of iportal life^ and dies/' 

Let us then view the miseries of our fel- The awful 
low creatures as induced by disease. We wSch^our 
all know, that wherever ignorant and needy neglect in- 
beings are crouded together, there is at once 
engendered and fomented almost every kind 
of disorder, vice, vexation and disease. AU 
though, however, this be generally believed, 
«nd tacitly acknowledged by all, it is never 

a 4 
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understood in its true meaning ; but by those, 
few physicians who devote their lives to such 
philanthrophic pursuits. By them, indeed,- 
if they perform their duty, is seen miich of 
human want and. human misery, the exist'% 
ence of which the' World in general is utter-^ 
}y incapable of conceiving. 

Various circumstances, sucK as the disr 
turbance of mind, and the terror arising to 
the sick poor, : from the shocking view of 
^ach others 5ufFerings> their agonies, their, 
ravings, or their dying groans, in the large 
wards of a crouded hospital, for instance^ 
all plead strongly with humanity for their 
relief. Sometimes, however, indivicbial^, 
crowded together, are to be found, in .cest- 
tain situations, not only in a state of disease ; 
but where moriality ceases to exist amottg 
them. Such is often the case in our jails. 
'^ Their miseries,*' says Dr Johnston, " are 
not half their evil • they are filled with eve^y 
corruption which poverty and wickedness 
can generate between them; with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that ca^ 
be produced by' the impudence of ignomi- 
ny, the rage of want, and the malignity of 
despair.* In a prison the awe of the 

I !■ II II Bill 1—^— I i ' . I I , <i 

• For the correctness of these epithets, I do not 
pledge TPy^elf. They cQuld only suit a person wb<> 
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public eye is lost^ and the power of fhepul^i 
lie law is spent ; there are few fears ;' thers* 
are no blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd^' 
the audacious harden the audacious. Every 
one fortifies himself as he can agamstlur 
own sensibility ; endeavours to practise oit 
others the arts which, have been practiced 
on himself |^ and gains the kindness of hia' 
associates by a similitude of .manners.*"^ .. 
. But when to this, which often happens, is 
added the. malignity of some of our cohta«^ 
gio us diseases, the: misery of such a situation 
can better be conceived than described. In 
thousands of the most wretched hovels, the 

m 

inhabitants are scarcely able to procure the 
most common necessaries of life^-^ 
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5f M , . ; > ■ I fatoin^ 18 in their cbeeks, 

.Need .and oppressLon starveth in tbeir eyes^ 
Upon thpir baok hangs raggejd mis^y. 
The wodcf is not their friej^id, nor the world*s law/' 

With. them, one room and. one bed is 
not uncommon for a f3mily consisting of 
from four to fourteen persons ; no light or 
change of air is admitted, but what enters 



was in search of sounding words. Ignominy is not 
impudentj want is rarely outrageous, and despair it 
nev^.nwlignant. J ; 




by the door. Their sheets, if they have any 
on their beds, are not changed oltener than 
thrice a- year; their blankets if any, are ne- 
ver scoured ; and if their bedn are lurnished 
■with curtains, instead of being clsaned, they 
are suffered from time to time to drop in pieces 
from the bed. Certainly no distinct idea can 
be formed of such wretchedness, by those 
accustomed to live in comfortable dwellings. 
Some lie upon dirty rags ; others upon old 
and musty straw; others even upon the bare 
floors, — often damp and unwholesome. In 
short, the poor are obnoxious to every thing 
that can generate, diffuse, and perpetuate 
contagion ; and, at the same time, to all 
those circumstances which render it most 
destructive. 

Nor is this all, for while the frame is sub- 
ject to physical circumstances so destructive 
of health, irioral causes combine to irritate, 
to depress, or to vitiate the mind. The 
bitter railings of the discontented, the fierce 
quarrels of the passionate, the mad impreca- 
tions of the blasphemer, the wild riots of 
the drunkard, even the boisterous merri- 
ment of the gay, if mirth may here be found, 
the piteous cries of infants, the complaints 
of the aged, the moans of the sick, the la- 
mentations of the distressed, preclude the 
possibility of that repose which is necessary 
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both for the body and the mind. Who 
..would wonder that intoxication^ ev<en to 
Stupefaction, should be considered as an d>- 
solute refuge from ^uch <boncentrated misei- 
fy ? SplHtuous liquors, the poisonous c6f- 
dial of grief, while they dissipate the hours 
i>f necessary labour, inflame the passions^ 
$nd, by undermining the strength, render 
them unfit for future exertion. The inevi* 
table consequence in men is riiin^ and their 
yifmneBg- reduced by necessity, and provoke 
ed by neglect or brutal treatment, are drtven 
to prostitution, whilst their deserted oS* 
spring are impelled to beg or ^teal. 
'A state of prostitution, which has its sole 
origin in corruption of morals, excites in 
the mind of the beholder involuntary feel- 
ings of 'detestation and horror; but when 
tbaS) which not unfrequently happens, is the 
expedient adopted for the support of disease 
ed parents, or a numerous family, the fedi^ 
ings of pity must predominate in every 
mind* ' 

But let us examine the progress of such 
^calamities. Many of those thus circum- 
4itanced, who, but for such sufferings, might 
have been good members of society, are ren^ 
dered completely the reverse by their situa^- 
tion« While domestic comfort flies, poverty 
^ppears^on every side ; and, while the moral; 
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of the eiiiWren are destrc^g, they are co- 
vered with mgs ; cleanliness is entirely gi- 
ven up and forgotten ; and the whole fanii^ 
lyi« at once involved in dirt ar?id in misery. 
Tlie husband^ who no longer finda pleadurii 
or satisfaction at home, foolishly efldeavbtirs 
to seek for them at the ale-house ; and the som- 
ber man thus insensibly becomes adrunkistrd. 

By habits of this kind, it-wilt be fouri^^ 
that an amaxing number of lingcfhUg', yi^ 
fatal diseases are produced itir coAsequentse 
6f them ; and that many thousands ;drag 
tmt a miserable existence, unable either 16 
continue- their former practices, or to recp^- 
Ver from the effects produced on the wither- 
ed afkJ emaciated fabric. ' '^ 

In the mornings, the mouth becomes dry 
and disagreeable, the sleep ceases to be re* 
ffeshing, and; the appetite for food failis; 
The hands shake, and the Wretched sufi^«> 
er fires again to the bottle for temporary 
relief; the face is bloated ; the breath is hor^^ 
ribly disgusting, and a stench issues from the 
whole of the body; the features are enlarged 
and inexpressive ; the eyes assume a glazed 
appearance, then become fixed and stupid^ 
and at last watery and tender; their express- 
eton is extremely unpleasant, and at length 
they seem considerably protruded irom 
their sockets ; the whole frame becomes e^ 



ther Skhhy &nd* soft, or emaciated and hug* 
gard in appearance; the extremities ane 
shrunk and meagre, the feet unable to sap*- 
port, the fimbs; and the knees unable to 
^support the body. 

. During this period, the internal chatiget 
are not less striking than the external ap- 
{>earance8. The liver principally becomes 
afiected ; and a sensation of disagreeable 
faeat and. oppression is felt about the region 
of the stomach ; while the bowels, in parti^ 
cular, . and the system in general become 
ettremiely disordered. The disease of the 
liver atill . encreases ; heavy gnawing pains 
iire felt in it, distressing nausea, a perpetual 
inclination to vomit, or vomiting itself be- 
come ..frequent;, violent spasms often seize 
thft; stomach, and contiguous visoera, and 
either obstinate torpidity of the bowels, €r 
profuse: and debilitating diarhaea, are the on- 
ly alternatives of the patient. 
• Neither is their state . of mind less 
changed. Its sensibility, and all its deli- 
cate .eitiotipns, become gradually blunted. 
Those qqalitie^, which at any time may 
have rendered them valuable in privatie 
or in public lif^t are neglected and disgra- 
fed. Their society, ceases to be coveled, 
they become torpid, and mer/e loulicasts up- 
«nt(;(|if^.jQar^h. Their mind. }>ecoiB^es; eqiiallj^ 



indifl^rent to every thing past or future t 
bope is extinguished within their breMt, 
and even the prolongation of existence be* 
comes a matter of indifTerence to them* 
Thus the wretched and almost unpitied suf* 
ferer lingers out a few tedious years, equally 
insensible to every kind of enjoyment^ but 
tiie prospect of again reducing himself to a 
•tate of insensibility by intoxication. 
: Delirium at length ensues, and reacha 
aometimes its wildest state, though even 
without this dreadful addition, the victims 
of these disgusting habits become an intoler* 
dble burden to their nearest relations, who 
feel it impossible to pity them to the extent 
of their misery, because it can never be !re«- 
moved from their mind that they themselves 
have been the voluntary causes of their own 
anfierings* 

. Dropsy, in one or other form, at length 
supervenes, and theencreased bulk occasion* 
ed by it, added to the horrid and disgusting 
appearance of the person in every other re^ 
q)ect, exhibits a most shocking spectacle* 

' While slight convulsions now announce 
the termination of the scene^ the dropsy en-» 
ernases, the skin of the swoln litDbs he^ 
comes thin and tender ; at last it bursts, 
mortificatimi enstes, and horriUe convul*^ 
i|OM^ during which existence is stitt for tf 
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fSsw hours painfully prolonged, carry off tHe 
patient, who has thns been tcumented hy m 
<}eath as alow as his disgnsting habits hav€ 
been gradnaL 

But even if fortunately these should net 
be his haUts, nor this the termination oi 
the sceiM, it is impossible, under any simiiar 
circumstances, for the father of afamUy, far 
instance, to attend to the wants of his ofaft- 
dren, and they are consequently obliged eah 
ther to sted, or to sq^ply for assistance t* 
the pubKc. Thus, by degrees, they also be^ 
;Coaie more and more morally depraved, and 
^disease, in one form or other, does not fail 
to contribute its share to increase their suf- 
ferings. The whole family, improvident fat 
the future^ while their labour enabled tbefli 
to obtain the means of subsistence, periups^ 
in their most provident days, earning too 
little to admit of saving, every evil is now 
doubled. If the father be confined by dis- 
ease, the source of his &mily's support is at 
once cut off; if the mother be the persoa 
attacked, so much of h^ husband^s time it 
employed, in attending her, and in suppljring 
her place to her children, that less of it call 
be devoted to labour for their support : in <^ 
either case, with an increase of expence, 
the means of defraying it are diminished^ 
aad aome article from their already small 
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stock of clothes or furniiure^ is every daf 
disposed o(j to enable them to. meet. the e^ 
igency of the moment. They are frequent* 
ly obliged to beg, borrow, or.pawn one ar- 
ticle to enable Ihem to buy another. 

Of those who can commiserate and re^ 
Keve the sufferings of their fellow^ creatures, 
it will only be necessary to call the attention 
.to the additional horrors concentrated in the 
-wretched dwellings of the poor, where con- 
vtagious fever rages. Such iscenes at aH 
times arrest the feelings, even of the most 
careless observer ; and it is cabulated, thaf^ 
in this case, (which, if possible, increases the 
evil), the proportion of adults infected and 
destroyed, considerably exceeds that of chiU 
dren ; that the numbier of men who perish 
is much greater than that of women, and that 
of a family exposed to contagion, the father 
generally suffers first. 

Scantily subsisted :by his daily, labour^ 
what must the distress of the poor man be^ 
,when unnerved by disease, prostrate on a 
«ick bed, and wanting aid from a starving 
family, whose support has, till that moment^ 
entirely depended on his unremitting toils^ 
and who even yet look only to him ? 

The ghastly countenance, the squalid 
akin, the convulsed or wasted muscles, the 
putrid fsetor^ give dreadful proofs of the Auh 



lignity of that disease whibh^ in ^ few daySj 
sometimes eveii in a few hours^ extinguishes 
life, and converts the frame^ almost before 
death, iilto t tnasd of putrescence. 

Though this most awful extreme of con^- 
tagious fever is not very prevalent in this 
trountry, it is ^till fatal to thousands in th6 
obscure and loathsome retreats of poverty. 
There, every circumstance refines the poison^ 
prepares the victim, and hurls him to rapid 
dissolution ; unheeded by the affluent, the 
gay, and even the humane ; and too often 
avoided by the timid and the ignorant. 
' He lies, then, in a bed which would pro- 
duce disease even to the healthy, absorbed 
in his own foetid and contagious perspira- 
tion^ till he either dies or accidentally reco- 
vers^ His few attendants^ or his helpless 
family, though unaffected by such diseases^ 
are, from other causes, perhaps equally mi- 
serable. And what must be their danger, 
as well as misery, who consume the day 
in the same cell, almost in contact with 
the sick, and waste the night on the same 
pallet of disease and wretchedness ? 

Let even the hardened and unfeeling, or 
the thoughtless and voluptuous, enter for a 
moment these receptacles of pestilence and 
death 1 Let them breathe the noisome va- 
pours \ Iret them hear the cry at once oi 



want ana pain, the incoherent mutterings of 
wild deUrium, the groans of the expiring, 
and the wailings of the miserable survivors ! 
Let them behold the sick, the dying and 
the dead ! 

One would at least expect the infant to 
be exempt from this accumulation of wretch- 
edness, and would hope that the bosom of 
its mother might remain to soothe it; but.-.. 
the tears of the mother drop upon her in- 
fant ; — her bosom is collapsed ; — its vessels 
are exhausted ; — the fountain of life is dried 
up. What can the wish of the mother, — 
what can her filial love, — what can the hoarse 
scream of her thirsty infant, — what can its 
vain suction, effect ? 

On the same bed. perhaps^ are children 
shivering in the cold, and burning in the 
hot stage of fever ; one raving in deli- 
rium, frantic or stupified with despair ; ano- 
ther breathing his last, or extended a disfi- 
gured and loathsome corpse. Probabljf 
some squalid daughter of poverty, careless 
of life, may adminis-ier die produce of rags 
in pawn ; — possillyjome friend of humanity, 
absorbed in pity, and defying danger, may 
pour out the antidote, whilst he inhales the 
poison. 

Let even the unfeeling contemplate this 
scene of consummate wretchedness, and 
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withhold^ if he can^ the tribute of hilma4^ 
nity 1 

If td the feeling, the inspection be tob . 
ditiddful, or ihey doubt the reality of such 
scenes, let them enquire of those physicians 
whd have the humanity and the courage to 
extend their aid to the infected poor* Let 
them listen to the reports of tho^ who ex- 
pose their lives in those magazines of pesti^ 
lence^ and have their feelings harrowed oy 
the complication and the intensity of misery* 

The insidious and unrelenting enemy saps; 
by degrees^ the constitution of the infected^ 
li^ho becomes weak and dejected ; hid coun« 
tenaiice is pale and sunk, his skih sallow; 
and his whole frame diminished. The headl 
feels heavy add painful ; the mind inert and 
tonfused, yet ahxious. The heaft is lan- 
guid and oppressed ; the*cif culation feeble; 
hurried; irregiilah The lungs perform theiif 
function with painful effort; breathing is 
frequent;^ audible and interrupted by groana 
and sighs. The blood is irregularly pnv 
ptWed by the Irritated dnd coavtrlsed hear^ 
and alternate chilld and flushes creep along 
the skid. The nttiScles feel wekry, tender^ 
tremijflous } the joints burdened ^nd aching^ 
The saliva becomes tiscid^ the mouth clam* 
itiy, the tongde white, and covered with 
tndcusi the taste indistinct; maukish and 
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disagreeable. Appetite fails; distaste and 
loathing of food soon follow. The bowels 
participate in the weakened and disturbed 
action of the stomach, and are either torpid 
or irregular. Almost all the secretions are 
disordered or vitiated. The bile is increas- 
ed, attenuated, acrimonious. Sometimes it 
is accumulated, and then absorbed ; at others^ 
it regurgitates into the stomach, or inun- 
dates the intestines. An indiscribably pain- 
ful sense of weight and weakness oppresses 
the loins and the kidneys. The urine, at 
first pale, limpid and copious, is now high 
coloured, turbid and scanty. The sick^ 
though often oppressed and drowsy, is inca- 
pable of rest ; or, if he sleep, is disturbed^ 
agitated, and wakes unrefireshed. 
- These symptoms fluctuate for a short 
time, but are gradually ' aggravated ; the 
pain in the head increases, delirium and stu- 
por ensue. The motion of the heart is ac- 
celerated, and its powers are exhausted. 
The oppressed lungs rapidly convert the air 
they inspire into a hot, offensive and nox- 
ious vapour ; the parched skin burns with 
an arid and consuming heat, or effuses par- 
tial, clammy, foetid sweats. Voluntary ac« 
tion is gradually abolished ; involuntary con- 
vulsive motions succeed. The solids are 
relaxed^ the fluids effused^ the tongue and 



mouth are parched, and encrused with black; 
and sordid mucus. The stomach nauseates 
or rejects whatever is forced into it ; the 
bowels accumulate, with oppressive tension^ 
indigested, fcstid, putrid, contents, or pour 
them out profusely and involuntarily. The 
urine is cloudy, dark, thick, offensive. The 
wan and sallow countenance becomes flush- 
ed, bloated, and by degrees muddy, lurid 
and cadaverous. At length the blood re- 
tires, from the extremities to the faint and 
palpitating heart. The chill of extinction' 
follows its retreat. The breath struggles in 
its passage through the collapsed and ob- 
structed lungs. The frame harrassed, op- 
pressed, exhausted, sinks into dissolution. 

Language cannot represent the extreme 
and complicated wretchedness of a family in 
this situation. 

The physician and surgeon who attend 
often witness misery, which they cannot 
alleviate, and which, lest it might seem ex- 
aggerated, they decline attempting to de- 
scribe. 

Th^ father, then, not unfrequently dies, 
and his orphans become a burden upon tlje . 
public. 

The children are infected from the new 
source of contagion ; and the mother, after 
closing the eyes of her husband, and per* 
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Jiaps of more thaB one of her ofl^>rii^, 
mnks exh«isted with grief^ watching^ and 
fa^6gfae, and is herself the last miserable vie- 
thn of the disease. 

It is the prospect erf* anothcrand a bet- 
ter world alone which supports them under 
these complicated miseries^ It is this pros- 
pect which bears them np against die con^ 
imned wretchedness which presses so heavi- 
Jj npoQ them* 
Xhe re- I^ tl^ statesman, however, esthnate the 
baleful influence of contagion in the prodoc- 
tive powers of the labourer, manufacturer 
and mechanic! Let him calculate the de- 
crease of a country's wealth from this sob-r 
tile, active^ wide wasting destnjer. 

Hor oi^t we merely to conader its in- 
fluence at home : the oppression andmiseiy 
of our ccdonial slaves subject them» under 
another form, to its most destructive rava- 
ges. These can alooe be picvenfced by 
obviating the cai;ises which induce tbenu 

f^ Ye bands of Senators ! whose MiCag e sw^s 
Britannia's realms, whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the ii^ured> and reward the biave^ 
jScreich your strong aim, for ye have power to 



Throned in the vauhcd heart, his dread resort^ 
IncxoraMe Conscience holds his court ; 
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With still small voice the plots of guilt alarms^ 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 
But wrapM in nighty with terrors all his owti, 
He speaks in thunder when the deed is done^ 
Hear him, ye Senates 1 hear this truth sublime. 
He who permits Oppression shares the 

CRIME. 

Had the last British administration ddne 
nothing more than rescued from oppression 
this half of the human species^ that act 
alone would have placed them high in 
the esteem of every well-wisher to huma- 
nity. 

The msidious approach^ and innnmefable The Rich 

SUS well 28 

channels, by which these destructive diseas- the Poor 
es make their attack, interest, among the ^^f* ^ 
rich, the selfish as strongly as its lamenta- 
ble consequences call upon the benevolent, 
fo extirpate it. The safety of the former, 
who ought to be, but are not, aware of theur 
exposure, should irresistibly force their co^ 
operation in suppressing it, whilst the sirfw 
brings and destruction of the poor must, 
when known, irresistildy call forth the aid 
of every one who is susceptible of pity, and 
possesses the means of rescuing from the 
most dreadful calamity the lives of his feU 
low creatures. 
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if Ah little think the gay,— — ^ \ 

Whom pleasure^ power, and affluence surroundjt 
How many feel, this very moment, deaths 
And all the sad variety of pain : 

■ -....-. How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! sore pierced by wintry winds. 
How manv shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty,— — — L— — 
How many, rackM with honest passions, droop 
In deep retirM distress, . , 

■ But ** formed of such clay as thei,rs^ 

The sick, the needy, shiver at their gates. 
Even modest want may bless their hand unseen^ 
Tho' hushM in patient wretchedness at home. 
There are, while human miseries abound, 

A thousand ways to waste superfluous wealthy 
Without one fool qr flatterer at your board. 
Without one hour of sic|cness or disgust/' 



Let it be recollected, that a depressed si- 
tuation in life does not imply a mean or 
sordid spirit ; neither does an opulent and 
elevated station confer a generous one ; of 
which last, indeed, the necessity of the pre- 
sent attempt to induce the rich to commi- 
serate the neglected sufferings of the poor, 
affords the strongest proof. A noble mind 
with a small fortune, generally has, and 
ought to have^ a share of pride and sensibi- 
lity, which are easily wounded by obliga- 
tions indelicately conferred ; and when keer^ 
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sensibility is thus, which is not unfrequent^ 
added to poverty and disease, the picture of 
human misery is complete. 

Sometimes, however, the prosperous turn 
away their eyes from the miserable, not 
through insensibility, but because the sight 
interrupts their gaiety. 

Let them be aware, however, that from 
whatever motive it may proceed, even such 
conduct does not exclude them from the 
many chances of being infected by contagi- 
ous diseases ; for, by the dispersion of the 
property of the infected through the me- 
dium of pawn-brokers, rag- shops, and by 
contact in innumerable ways, the poison is 
communicated where least suspected. Who^ 
mdeed, is secure when we consider how so- 
ciety are linked together ? Hackney coaches 
and other public vehicles imbued with it, 
rapidly extend its progress. Religious 
functions, even charitable offices, official 
duties, public spectacles and amusements, 
fnultiply its sources, and may doubtless car- 
ry the contagion through every interme- 
diate rank from the cottage to the palace. 

It is obvious to every one, that the latent 
poison may be imbibed from the very ne- 
cessaries of life, and the means of comfort. 

Its thoughtless and unsuspecting victim 
|s sometimes ajFrested whilst in the full su 
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gour of health, and the elevaiion of gaiety. 
He is still oftener fatally as^ed when de- 
bilitated or depressed. 

It were well that the affluent would re- 
lieve such wants when they are pointed out 
to them by those who, from the nature of 
their profession, are every day in the habit 
of witnessing such scenes. The physician, 
as the late Dr Gregory justly observes, has 
many opportunities of seeing people, once 
the gay and the happy, sunk in deep retired 
distress; sometimes devoted to a certain^ 
but a painful and a lingering death. 

<< ..ipi...— .......^ the coy stomach loaths 

The genial board ; their cheerful days are gone ; 
The generous bloom that flush'd their cheeks is 

fled. 
Their vigor pines ; their vital powers decay ; 
Diseases haunt them ; and untimely age 
Creeps on, unsocial, impotent. 



in dim suffusion lies 



The glance divine, that lightened in their eyes j 
Cold are those lips, where smites seductive hung^" 
And the weak accents linger on their tongue : 
Each roseate feature fades to livid green,-— 
f— Disgust with face averted shuts the scene.'' 

Diseases absolutely of the most malignant 
l^ind have raged even in our island, sparing 
pieither sex^ a^ or condition ; and^ were 



^e same causes which once produced them 
suffered to exkt, or rather to accumulate, 
there is no qiiestion that, in every part of 
it, they wouW again become equally malig- 
nant. The following picture, during one 
of those epidetnic diseases called pTagues, in 
Jxmdon, is, as drawn by the poet, perfectly 
correct. 



thick and pantingly 



The breath was fetch'd, and with huge lab'ringf 

heav'd. 
At last a heavy pain oppressed the head ; 
A wild deFirium came ; their weeping friends 
Were strangers now,, and this no home of theirs. 
HarrassM with toil on toil, the sinking powers 
Lay prostrate and overthrown ; a ponderous sleep 
Wrapt all the senses ap; thty slept and died. 
In heaps they fell : and oft one bed 
The sick'ning, dying, and the dead contain'd. 

But that drawn by the hbtorian even 
chills us with horror : '^ In the month of 
July, the bill encreasing to two thousand 
and ten, all the bouses v^re shut up,, the 
streets deserted, and scarce any thing to 
be seen therein ; but grass growing, ihnume* 
rable fires for purifying the infected air, cof- 
fins, pest-carts, red crosses upon the doors 
with the inscription of Lord have mercy an 
MS I and poor women in tears with dismal 
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aspects^ and woeful lamentations^ carrying 
their infants to the grave ; and scarce any 
other sound to be heard than those inces- 
santly emitting from the windows, of Fray: 
for its ! and the dreadful call of Bring out 
your dead ! with the piteous groans of de-. 
parting souls, and melancholy knells of bo-, 
dies ready for the grave/' 

Thus I have described these miseries, let 
us now generally view the manner in which 
they ought to obviated. 
Mode of \ye naturally question every new fact, or 

obviating 1 ,u • J ?u • 

them. hypothesis, and the more so m proportion 
to its novelty and its importance. This 
however, is not the way by which the sphere 
of our knowledge is to be enlarged. ^^ It is 
not,*' says Gregory, " philosophical scepti- 
cism, nor a humble opinion of our present 
knowledge that ought entirely to sway us ; for 
these check the spirit of enquiry. A mean 
opinion of the human powers effectually 
chills the ardour of genius, and bksts all 
grand and extensive views of improvement. • 
Such contracted notions ought never to be 
countenanced ; for the physician, even while 
he deems it impossible to afford relief, ought, 
to attribute that difficulty to the narrow li- ^ 
mits of his knowledge, not to the impossi-%. 
bility of improvement/* 
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' In such situations^ he ought not, however^ 
to omit the administration of consiolation 
and comfort* He has numberless oppor- 
tunities of giving that relief to distress which 
the wealth of India cannot purchase ; and 
this to a benevolent mind must be one <^ 
the greatest of the pleasures it can ever 
hope to enjoy. Were the physician to em- 
ploy himself in such offices at times when 
the very imperfect state of his profession 
will not admit of his exercising duties of a 
more important nature, he would fulfil even 
what the most rigid could expect of him. 
But different, indeed, is often his task. 
' When a physician sets out in life, he 
quickly perceives, that the knowledge most 
necessary to procure him a subsistence, is 
not the mere knowledge of his profession. 
What he finds more ^.essential to that pur- 
pose, are the various arts of flattery and in- 
sinuation, and that of deceiving mankind 
into a high opinion of his understanding, by 
an appearance of solemnity and importance 
in his manner ; views very different from 
those of genius and science. He can, with 
difficulty, find a patron to his real merit, 
because none are judges of it but a few of 
his own profession, whose interest it is that 
it should be concealed. If he attempt to 
shew the weakness of the fashionable sys- 
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tern, or to introdaoe any alteratioii in fhe 
practice, the whole faculty are alarmed ; their 
Tanity is piqued, in having opinions, which 
they thought perfectly established, brought 
into question, and exposed by a young man ; 
and their interest is evidently concerned 
to crush him as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, the effect of every deviation^ 
which he makes firom the common jH^acticej 
is anxiously watched, all his prescriptions 
must remain upon the apothecary*8 file, to 
rise in judgment against him ; and, upon 
any miscarriage, the outcry is raised and 
propagated with die utmost malignity. 

This diabolical plan of persecuting the 
proposers of improvements, must, by repeti* 
tion, change the conduct of the most firm. 
Yet the discerning, who by the hje, are aU 
ways the minority of society, will make the 
just distinction. They will, on comparison^ 
know to whom the merit is due. 

If a physician visit his patients at stated 
periods,, and prescribe for them according 
to rule, without giving himself further trou* 
ble, he ought to be considered as a mere 
artist, and one too of a very dangerous kind 
to society ; but if, on the contrary, he take 
a judicious view of his subject, cautiously 
endeavour to scrutinize each disease, com<> 
pare these with the state of his patient^ and 



deduce his plan idT treatment from all these 
circumstances combined, he is then justly 
entitled to the name of a philosopher in a 
science of the utmost importance, and of 
the greatest utility to the human race. 

I must, with Gregory, observe, that by 
what I have said, I have no intention to lesi- 
€en the dignity of a profjpssion, which has 
ever justly been considered as most imports* 
imt and honourable. For this dignity is by 
no means to be supported by a narrow, self- 
ish corporation spirit, by a peculiar formality 
in dress and manners, or by a&cted airs of 
mystery and self-importance. The true 
dignity of that profession may be best miEtin- 
tained by the superior learning and abilities 
of those who profess it, by the liberal man- 
ners of gentlemen, and by that openness 
and candour, which disdain all artifice, which 
invite a free enquiry, and which, by that 
means, boldly bid defiance to all the ridicule 
and satire which physicians have, by their 
own conduct, so justly deserved. 

If ingenious men, (for the profession does 
involve many of them), would devote half 
the time to the study of nature, which they 
waste upon the study of opinions, their 
science would make much more rapid pro^ 
gress. 



Often, however, for many years after the 
commencement of the practical part of a 
medical man's career, he has to strive with 
many difficulties, part of which are cora- 
inon to all professions j but the most im- 
portant of which are peculiar to the medical 
profession alone. He has to establish his 
professional reputation against the malevo- 
lent and the secret illiberality of those 
whose interests interfere with his, and who, 
from selfish motives, have been anxiously 
watching for his fall. Certainly, in the midst 
of all this, to advance in knowledge by the 
slow, painful, and laborious task of watching 
the sick, and carefully attending to the rise 
and progress of disease, requires a degree of 
patience and self-denial, as difficult of at- 
tainment perhaps as more splendid qualities. 

The physician ought first to make himself 
acquaintt;d with all the causes of epidemic 
disease, carefully to note the influence of 
temperature in each ; its effect also combin- 
ed with a dry or a humid atmosphere, as in* 
fluencing persons of the same and of differ- 
ent temperaments and habits; he ought to 
calculate the effect of each of these causes 
of epidemic disease, under all this variety of 
circumstance, upon persons of each different 
constitution ; for the same combination c»f 
circumstances which in one person may 
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jpfodace a p1«urii^, will only tnmntain iii 
mother the excitement necessary to health* 
He ought also to calculate the influence of 
the pitient's local situation and manner of 
living ; the indispositions to which his fami^ 
ly, profession, or country, are most subject 
and the efiects which the changes of the 
seasons usually produce upon him. 

By observing these niles^ a man of patient 
industry and careful attention^ even with pre- 
tentions to nothing more than plain good 
sense, will be able to distinguish firom eack 
JDther the miocessive epidemics of the year, 
and will discover whether they are simple 
or Mended with each other, or with difier^ 
ent diseases. He will thus have signal ad*- 
vantages over those persons of our profes- 
sion, who have no other data for their rea- 
sonings than the mere symptoms of the mo«- 
inent, the imperfect accounts of a disorder- 
ini patient, or the impertinent ones of a silly 
imrse, by which even they, if their practice 
-be extensive, must too well know they majjr 
be moit fatally misled. 

With r^ard to myself, I deem it my 
iMMinderi duty, and claim no merit, for hav* 
iog volmitarily penetrated the most miser- 
Me faabitations-^the recesses of poverty 
And of disease ; and having witnessed the 
inost distressful and humiliating scenes >Mhidi 
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human nature is capable of supporting* 
Some of my fellow creatures I have seen 
sensible of their wretchedness, and heard 
express the deepest, and alas ! the most in- 
dSectual regret, that their want of friends* 
and of money had placed them in situations 
where they were so liable to disease. Others 
I have seen sunk in the completest apathy, 
exhibit'mg a picture of moral, as well as phy* 
sical, depravity, the remembrance of which 
no future circumstance ever can efface from 
my mind. 

It ought to be recollected, that it is not 
the object either of the mere philanthropist, 
or of the magistrate, to suggest plans for the 
removal of disease. The former ought pa- 
thetically to paint the sufferings of his fel- 
low creatures ; the latter ought to execute 
schemes for their relief; but the task itself be- 
longs to the physician. The commoti object 
of all, however, ought to he the removal 
of those well known sources of disease, whose 
•influence every hour robs families of their 
parents, and countries of ttieir patriots ; and 
while we mourn over the wreck of humanity, 
while we deplore the premature loss of those 
whose virtues have commanded our admira- 
tion or our respect, lei it ni)t be forgotten, 
that the causes oi such caiauuties at this mo* 
flient surround us. 
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Upon this subject, Mr Howard not only 
actually did much, but suggested several 
useful plans, and furnished it)any valuable 
hints which never have been sufficiently at- 
tended to. It is to be regretted, however, tliat 
he confined his observations almost entirely 
to the description of the jails he visited. The 
causes of disease, however, which he there 
detected, and the able manner in whieh he 
has described them, give lis reason to believe, 
that had \it favoured us with a brief descrip- 
tion of the country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these jails, and the relation in 
which they stood to external causes, he 
wduld have rendered his work complete; 
Xioir^would there have been so much necessity 
for presenting the present one to the public* 

N^ver had poetry a worthier subject than 
the exertions of Mr Howard. 

r 

^^ And ilow, Phila^^THropy ! thy fays divinfe 
Dart round ihe globe from Zembla.to the line. 
O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 
Like northern lustres o'er the vault of night. 
From realm to realm, with Ctoss or brescent 
drown'd ; 
: Where'er mankind and misery are fbund^ 
O-er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of 

snow. 
Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of woe« 
Down many a winding step to dungeons dank. 
Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank^ 

C2 
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Ta eared bestriW'd With mahy a lAouldeiiig 

booe^ 
And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan ; 
Where ndkind bars a whispering friend disclose^ 
ITo sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows, 
tt^ treads, itietnulous df fame or wealth, 
Pfoi\i8e ^tbil aitd prtrdigal of health, 
tVith AoA a68uasire eloquence etpatidd 
{'order's rigid hearty and opes his clenchlAf 

babds ; . z 

licads stem-ey'd justice to the dark domains^ 
If not to serer, to relax the chains ; 
Or guides awaken'd mercy through the gloom. 
And shews the prison, sister to the tomb ! — 
CtiW&td he moves ! disea^ and death retire. 
And ttmMiuring demoi!^ hMe hitn and admire.^ 

i^anofthe The pr^s^tit wofk is not de^ignted as it 
Woik. systematic treatise oh diseases, the readet 
iMadt not therefore expect to find a mitmte 
and prolix detail of their nature, symptomit 
and fi»ethoi£fe of car6 : My purposift is rather 
to point dirt and describe the nature of the 
perttianent and regularly recurring causes of 
disease, and the modes of obviating them. 
Throughout this task, experience and rea* 
son are the guides I shall attempt to follow, 
iirithout regarding the methods which are too 
often practised, and which seem more cal- 
culated to create unnecessary mystery, than 
Co add to the stock of our information. 
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Aithougfa the nilea resulting from ihit ip.'^ 
vestigation^ and necessary to efiect it$ ppr^^ 
pQies^ ficientificaUy eonaiderodf «iti9t bftve 
their origin from a particulnr professipn i 
yetf popularly undanstoodt they wiU he reiaijif- 
ly eontprehepdedy and will accord with the 
experieoce of iOF^ry p^fion ^ iac4(erate edur 
cation^ 

^0 tedious difcuesion, refipeetiog the var 
jiQos ^inion^ eoaceming the natum of inr 
dividual diseases, will be introduced, hut 
web as may be uuderstood by w&ry one ; 
and e^ery one being in «on)e measure em^ 
ployed in the care of bis own healtbj and 
having formed some opinion concerning 

air, diet, exercise, Sw?. the fm^^^ m^y be 
«9npi4^a4 m universsJ* 

I and well ^ware^ that the gwer^ er/ftnge- 

m^t pf auch a plan 4s it may b? nepas^ry 

ig ibllow yppn thif interesting srfgeet, i# i»- 

ple^ with dignity i ^ that the pt^ti^nHar 

(^le wbipb I have h?re indicated^ may, in 

m^ny points, be susceptible pf improvem^t ; 

b^, as it will ultimately be prpd«iicl;ive ^f 

nwPierpus benefits, as far w beakh is 4$m- 

. perned, it mmt baepme a s^ilstjept of gr^at 

natApnai i^portanee* If, indeed, even the 

|i£^ of a aingle indiyidual be po'eserved by my 

exertions, I ahidl be contented, in *he it^x* 

pectation that others, improving the prin-* 

c 3 
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ciple, may at length bring my plan to a state 
of greater perfection. 

Many of my opinions on this subject must 
long have been familiar to every one ; as se- 
veral of those causes which first induced 
me to think seriously about i^ have been 
acknowledged sources of disease from the 
earliest periods of history ; but, so far as I 
am acquainted with the writings of former 
times, no author has been fortunate enough, 
either from incorrect statements of fects, or 
from deficient modes of reasoning, to induce 
the Legislative body of this country to adopt 
a general systematic plan for their preven- 
t;ion. 

The principal general sources of disease 
in this, and perhaps in every other country, 
I believe, with very few exceptions, to exist 
}n external, and for the n^ost part, remov- 
able causes ; but, from our faniiliarity with 
numberless circumstances which are unquesi- 
tionably injurious to our comforts, and even 
destructive to our constitutions, we, in the 
common bustle of life, insensibly so over- 
look them, as scarcely ever to regard them 
in a just point of view. Many are willing 
to allow, that these sources are injurious to 
their comforts ; but few believe them capa- 
ble of ruining their constitutions. 
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The fenny bounties of England, and other 
swampy grounds, most of which, though 
drainable, are still suffered to exist, form 
well known sources of disease ; and that un- 
cleanness and filth which, in every part of 
our island, obtrudes itself upon our notice^ 
contributes no small share to the propaga- 
tion of them. 

The local situation, and internal structure 
of dwelling-houses, also constitute another 
great source of them. 

In earlier times, both these causes must 
have greatly contributed to their propaga- 
tion and frequency ; and although history 
informs us of uncommon feats of strength 
performed by individuals in former times, 
yet from this we can draw no conclusion 
respecting the health of ancient nations in 
general ; for, I believe, that in every part of 
the world, the greatest proportion of its in- 
habitants have passed their lives in obscuri- 
ty ; and although employed in the most use- 
ful pursuits, their names and their diseases 
are eqimlly unkno>yn to us : they are only 
rare occurrences^ magnified by tradition, that 
have been transmitted to us. 

But whatever diseases are found to arise 
from these, or indeed from any general 
cause— any derangement of natural objects, 
I am convinced they may, even in the pre- 

c4 
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fent imperfect state of physical thoi^ 
with difficulty, be wholly, or for the mofil 
part, removed. 

That the removal of many such noisao-* 
ces, the causes of all these calamitief, shoul4 
never have been thought of, particularly m 
Great Britain, where scientific research co|^ 
stitutes so prominent a feature of the oa* 
tional character, has to me often been m, 
matter of surprise and wondar, Tb^ adop^- 
tion of such a plan would not mily contr^ 
bute to the hapfnness of individuals^ but to 
the increase ^of the public revenue ; as the 
healthy state of a country is one of the great- 
est, is indeed the first, cause of its pro^ieri- 
ty and affluence. 

Tlie wealth of all nations arises fixHn their 
quantity of productive labour; and there- 
fore whatever proportion of unproductive 
individuals exist in any country, not only is 
a similar proportion of ifrealth lost to it^ but 
an additional proportion a£ its wealth is de- 
^royed. Mr Malthus has proven, that ap 
increase even of active population wpuld, #t 
the present moment, be pr^udicial to Great 
Britain. How infinitely more so must aa 
increase of inactive pc^ulatioQ be» not pnl j 
as affi:>rdiiig no aid to the revenue firom tbe 
taxation of iaboor or of income, and as be* 
sDg burdensome to their respective paiiriie^^ 
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biit as more completely exceeding the means 
of subsistence ! 

TYfd&te of hiim^iiity is sufficiently un- 
hai^y, but while we latneM this; we'dught 
not to fofgcty tljat the greater number of the 
oalamiiies which oppcedi us proceied from 
ourselves. •- , - c 

^'I'heWoffefcwiU-fefe -divided inld t'irffeRfi 
Bi^^kS) the^,sf<^f which is generaly^vA the' 
others particular , 

The First iBook is divided into TWo 
Paam; the :>?r^^bf which alludes to the 
80Utc$s of disea^^ and the secofid to the 
modes of preventing or of obviating therh. 

^ The » First Part is divided into THafeK 
Ghai^ters ; of which the Jir^i two explain 
the 'Causes^ the tHird the reasonings upon 
these causes, ^nd the diseases produced. 

c The Natural Causes are ^oi// cftm(vr^^ 
and situation^ The Artificial Causes are 
the construction of' homes, occupations^ modes 
qfi/n;mg", and manner* ih^general. 

iOf the NatubIAl Causes, which form : 
the first chapter, I first take notice of S6il 
in genei^lj because to it clinmte) afterward 
to be , mentioned^ in a great measure <5We8 ^ 
its existence, as from it those .ef][lu via arise * 
upon which, simply,^ jxc in con^uenoe of 



with WQh Qthen ni^iyi 
the ' oatiure and i iniki^D ce 

lBi^lfcaiijiaiWwripcg;» bfK^U^ I: consider :^ Ok 
m^ ^ ^^BNAt me^ur^ the t^^% Qf tboia^ 
jyi^jMVttiit^c described. 

;^iWibon and its effects are next explain* 
^ m^ the infll^^nc^ whichit:ha9 i:^p<uH the 
ImMt *T bQpau$$ it iny0}?efibK>th the/6if, 



Hiu» I Btudlioi^^ly^av^A^ the di?cussiQn« of 
«^]f point till . the principle . upon whi/ohi 
jMK^b r^st;»iiings d^p^Sfd :have: b^n • fuM^ca^,, 
pl|if)e44 

t)^ Secpiyi ^hapt^t and are^ next to. bie^cf^n^ 
sidciirf^ .thie firat^ accordihg to imy arrangftti 
ment^ it., the construction: of hoyaiei^ wdi 
t^ij^^cpQnectioD with^ and iaflueuce ujKili, 
thfrpr^iously considered :pQinta4 

T^ occupations^ roodei^iof. ImngV. aadj 
manners of the people^ as influenced j)}r th^* 
p(f!viou8circumstances, wUl successively farm 
thu, other subjects of. enquiry. 

:ThA SbconP: Bart is divided inteiyQi, 
QfiAfT^Mr In the ^rst of which is .exjJain^* 
ed plans oSpoUcerhy: which dt^s^asesy arising!.. 
frpjn.thp;f9regpiog. causea may be; pswentf 
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ed. The second includes the pratical me- 
thod^ by which the diseases tliemselves may 
be remedied. 

Observations more or less minute, ac- . 
cording to their importance, respecting 
these plans of police, for each individual 
subject previously considered, shall fbrm the 
various sections of the first of these chap- 
ters, arranged exactly in the order in which 
these subjects have been detailed. 

Book second is precisely a counterpart of 
of book first, and all the principles detailed 
in it are particularly applied to the local 
circumstances of Edinbukgh. 

Book thikd is also a precise counterpart 
of book first, and all the principles detailed 
in it are particularly applied to London* 

Throughout the work I have endeavour- 
ed to profit by the observations of every va- 
luable writer upon the subject. As the ob- 
jects of their works are truly philanthropic, 
the extension of the principles which they 
involve cannot be unpleasant to them. 
From the works of Pringle, Lind, Morveau, 
Bt rtholet, Russell, Stanger, &c, I have de- 
rived an assistance which it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to acknowledge. 

Throughout I have also endeavoured to 
make the work as popular as a scientific en* 
quiry would admit of. 
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In concluding this Introduction^ I heg 
leave to say^ that communicationa from me- 
dical or scientific men on the subject of th€ 
work, will be deemed the highest fsTOur. 

St Jameses Street, Edinturglu 



BOOK I.. 

bF T^E GEI^ERAL LOCAL CAUS£& OF 
PERMANENT AND REGULARLY RECUR. 
RING DISEASES ; AND OF THE GENE^ 
RAL POLICE FOR THEIR REMOVAL. 



PART I. 

OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASE* 



CHAP. I. 

OP NATURAI. CAUSES. ~ * 



Sfitr. I.— Of Siw7; 
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Although the derangements of climate Rcaiowfoif 
have, perhaps^ of all natural causes^ the great- of invcsti^ 
est influence in the production of disease^ Sorted!" 
yet as all the aeriform fluids composing the 
atmosphere^ as well as those which are 
often blended with it, are productions of 
the superficies -of the earth, or of the va- 
rious substances which exist upon it, it is 
soil evidently which demands our first at^ 



tention. Indeed, it is only from such sub- 
stances, that the coinponent parts of the 
atmosphere can be obtained. We have 
proofsj therefore, that the atmosphere is en- 
tirely a production of the soil, and that when 
portions of it are vitiated, or otherwise ren- 
dered unfit to support animal or vegetable 
life, it is from this source alone that the in- 
jury arises, and from this source only that it 
can possibly be repaired. 
Composi- The soil, strictly speaking, consists of mi- 
dics. neral, and of the remains of vegetable and 

animal, bodies. 

With regard to mineral bodies, many of 
those substances which, in former times, we 
were taught to consider as elementary, have 
gradually, as science has advanced, been 
found to be of a compound nature. Mo- 
dern chemists have indeed clearly proved, 
that numerons bodies which, even till very 
lately, were conceived to be of an elementa- 
ry kind, are actually compounds. 

Natural philosophers, nevertheless, enu- 
merate a considerable number of bodies 
which they yet consider as simple ; not that 
they actually btUeve these to be simple bo- 
dies, for every analogy opposes such a sup- 
position, but because they have not been 
able to decompose them by the usual modes 
of Mudysis. 



A brilliant rtepj howeverj hai latdj been 
made, towarda the reduction of these simple 
bodifis^ aod the earths a6d alkalies are now 
shewn to be fnerety metallic oxyds. . But it is 
highly probable that the metals themselves 
9te compound bodies ; and as we erery day find 
a gttateiJt and greater numbef of substances 
rejiuoeabla to the aeriform fluids^ analogy 
entitles us to conclude^ that they alone are 
atmple^ It is even questionable bow many 
of. these are elementary. Indeed, I need 
not merely Dige analogy in favour ^ this 
opinion : ira have the m<Mt decided proofs 
of ita truth ; Ibr^ in the composition of v^^ 
tables^ supported soldy by air and water^ 
Wie find^ by chemic^d analysis, that there is 
bpjtb alkaline and metallic substances. Now 
it }$ extremely evident, that these bodies 
could not exist there unless produced by 
n^w ciNnlnnationsj formed among the con*** 
atituent perta of the air and water absorbed 
by the vegetables. 

The consideration of 4he motion of bo» Motion of 
4iw naturally follows that of their oomposi* Bodies 
.tioo. With regard to it, Mr Boyle ol>- 
aenres, that '^ local motions^ which are wofrt 
foXhep to be past by unobserved, or to be 
tfaoi^ht not worth the observing^ may have 
a notable operation, though not upon the 
generality of bodies^ yet upon such «s are 
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peculiarly disposed to admit it^ and so may 
haVe a considerable share in the produc* 
tion of divers difficult phenomena of na- 
ture^ that are wont to be referred to less 
genuine, as well as less intelligible causea.''- 
This philosopher, whose accuracy of in- 
vestigation must always stand high, farther 
asserts, that absolute rest does not exist in 
nature, and, in the following way, illustrates 
the disposition of minute bodies to mo- 
tion. A leaf of paper displayed, will much 
longer hover in the air, than if it were re* 
duced into smaller compass. This minute- 
ness of particles disposes them to be carried 
upwards by the impulse of other bodies, and 
by that of the agitated air ; thus, we see, that 
horses in the high-way, though they do not, 
with the strokes of their feet, make stones 
or gravel fly up, yet easily raise clouds of 
dust, often mingled with the smaller grains 
of sand. And where timber is sawin^^ the 
same wind that does not in the least fiioye 
the beams, and scarce at all the chips, easily 
carries up the saw-dust into the air. And 
we see, that while smoke readily ascends, 
even small clods of soot, which are aggre. 
gates of the particles of smoke, fall to the 
earth. Again, when water and several other 
liquors seem to be continued masses of mat* 
ter, and as much at rest as the very glasses 



tibat joontam ihem^ their constituent parti<- 
des ate in an actual and ^ari^^ though Aow 
and unperceiyed^ motion. 

It may be proved^ t^^t sim^ar piotiona 
take place among the particles of the very 
hardest bodies. If a springs though naade 
of so hsurd a body as st^l^ \k forcibly bept;^, 
BBd hfpk bpt a short while in that position^ 
aa^soon as the fprce th^tkept it bent is rer 
i^aoved, it will again return to its former fi* 
gum.; but if it b^ kept too long in that for- 
oed-ppaitioti^ it will by de^ees lose its ela^i-r 
^tyy and' retain a curved form, though the 
£9fM that bent it be removed. This shewa^ 
tbattb^reis a continued endeavour pf the 
fV^ of bodies to asasume n^ statest^.: 

Although, therefore, distinct masses of 
Qiilter may appear at perfeqt rest, the pafti- 
^)ea composing them may thus b? in continuf- 
alimotion.: 

. It >s not perhaps* easy for us to imagine 
81^ slowness as it is very possible for na- 
ture^tp make use of in her operations, though 
Qfur npt being able to discern the motion of 
aTsbadow; on 4 dial-rplat^, or that of anindeac 
upon a do^ or watch; ought to make ua' 
fl^iiaible of the incompefa^nce of our eyes to 
dkK^em many motions of natural bodieSx 
which reason assures us miist be jncomph 
rably slower than these. 
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This is the general tendency of M. Boyle's 
arguments, and we cannot deny them the 
praise of great ingenuity. 
Effluvia of The consideration of the effluvia of bodies 
^*' properly follows that of their motions, and 
leads to the investigation of the influence 
of these effluvia in the production of disease. 
The complete dissolution of matter hap- 
pens in no one instance with which we are 
an]Ofiinted. Alterations in its appearance 
and sensible prc^erties, however, take place 
every moment j we witness this in the per- 
petual changes going on in the world around 
ws — in the production of new animated be- 
ings (HI the one hand, and, on the other, in 
the death of those whom we may have 
loved or admired. 

Now, that fluid bodies, such as liquors, and 
those which are manifestly moist or soft, 
■ should easily send forth emanations, will with- 
■^wit difficulty be granted ; especially consi- 
pdering the sensible evaporation that is ob- 
['yiDusin water, wine. See, and, approaching 
Fte this, that loose oontestpre of parts which 
poonstitutes all soft bodies. But that even 
phard and ponderous bodies, notwithstanding 
(fee solidity and strict cohesion of their com- 
ponent parts, should likewise emit effluvia, 
will to many appear improbable. 



Though a ooiisida»ble p«irt; of %\m b»m 
w)ii^ t3ms ttfiae^ffom ilui4a mey seem to 
Jwfti foisted in tn elaalio stetei withia 
lhQil%)ttt the air to whl(^ we sow attudt^M 
mmn§^{tom ^oUdbodi^ci^ eithier by tiM loreft 

solely from the interstices of th^ae; ho^jm, 
Jmt itei from tba mwt ii^ied p^rkt of them. 
, SubstaiCiM th»s constwAly emit pi»^ of 
tbem«cAv'«% «q4 these emamtiioiift are oftm 
K^ lea^tDamaly mioiiite «s to^be eompl^tdy iih 
viiiihlc, i^ to be^ see^ only under painiiliiii 
fiiroiuaDiitaiiees.' 

:;iJ^ktiine^ the summer^for instancy aivi eft^ 
poaiiUiritt iiopn^ while Iha smi sbkie^ bodm 
^^mn uppter to have UtUe atmo^pheffto mroimd 
thmci»: I aee not^ thevefesf, why we inc)r 
Mit b^ jUowM to ascribe ataqspheEea at ^ 
timea. to such bodka-as they ase observed 
t#ihfweat auoh ptiiads. 

,,A very great xmmber^ if jiot the 
greatest part> of animaly vegetable, and mi« 
liond bodmg may thus emit effluvia ; . and 
fffm tbM0 that are solid may^ at kast some* 
timeSj, have their litt^ atmospheres^ though 
the neighbouring hodtea must often prevent 
^ evaporation from extendisg equally hi 
«¥eiy direoticHi around them. 

Now» when we , ctmsider that those sub* 
stances are the most unlikely to afford such 
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effluvia^ which are either very cold, or i^ry 
solid^ hard and ponderous, if it can 'be 
ahewn that none of these qoaliiicatiotM 
can prevent a body from ediittitig effluvia^ it 
must appear highly probable, that them is im 
aort of bodies incapable of affi>rding iiiiem 
emanations. ■ 

. Ice, then, is one of the coldest bodies w* 
know,: yet it loses by evaporation. Mr 
Boyle ptx>ved'tbis by experiment; for,sayi 
he, ^^ having counterpoised a . convenknt 
quantity of • ice ; in a good balailce, foith^ 
with exposed it therein to a cold lurofti* 
frosty night, that the evaporation ' shotdd 
be fh>m ice, not from water, I found the 
next morning, that though the scale vdiereJ^ 
in the ice was pot was dry, which ai^^ued^ 
as well as the coldness of the weather, that 
the exposed concret;i6n had not thawed, yet 
I found its weight to be ; considerably di» 
minisbed, and this experiment I Quccess-r 
fully made in more than one winter.'' 

Mr Boyle further ingeniously remarks, 
that, ^^ for aught we know, the decrement 
of bodies in statical experiments long, con^ 
tinned, may be somewhat greater than 
even nice scales discover to us ; for- wo 
are not sure that the weights themselves 
may not in time suffer a little diminutioi[^ 



in:ifaisir Vi^ight^ m w^ as the hodies coun« 
tmpoiied by them/' 

ilVarious hypoibsiBeiB have been formed re^ Subtiiltvof 
spectkig! the safatility of different e£[lo«>£uvu. 
VIA. ' The most dangerous hypothesis, how* 
eiier» to improvement of; any, is that which 
denies all useful investigation beyond what 
itaaothor^ in his mode of reasoning, has been 
almady capable of pomting out * - 

.-: Of this sort are those of certain philoso- 
pberswho, in treating of the minuteness of 
bodies, will not only«have the effluvia of i 
vftiliMr, but even its parts, to stop at certain 
solid'' particles, which,. from ! their not being' 
f«alfaer. divisible, they, tpin atoms ; yet the 
asaertors of. this justly think themselves in*^ 
jyuml wheti they are charged with taking for > 
tbor atoms the motes or small dust that *. 
float in the sun^beams ; since^ according to 
tbem, one of these little grains of dust mi^ 
be. .composed of a multitude of atoms, and 
exceed many thousands of them in bulk. 

With regard to minute aiiimal bodies, it 
may be observed, that the mites of cheese 
are. generated in eggs, and in these eggs, as > 
iu/wdiqary ones, the animal, at its first for- 
mation, bears but a small proportion to the 
l^iUc of the whole egg,, the remaining part 
bf^ag destined for the food of the embryo* 
NoWj th^ whole egg itself will he allowed to 
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be bat little^ in rektiba to the mite wtik^ 
produced it ; how extremdy miniito wmy 
we therefore stqipose those pert9 to be wUeh 
eontribute to form its niioieroii& ddiqtte:: om 
gtnsy and how much moreinoGHicehmbljr sdb^ 
tile must those effluvia be which ate esShaldil 
from the body of woh an animaL 
^^Ef/ '^^^ ex,tfi^ to which eflhivia mof part' 
&i¥ia. from their original source, wttl very nmohr- 
depend on their particular nature ; nor la 
their extent less wonderful ti^an their jninate*: 
ness*-' .'„.♦. i-w'.. 

If half a grain of very pure gun-pgripdhiv 
for instance, be laid on a piece of tUe^siglaaa. 
vessel placed over it, and the gun^fvowidv 
iked, the smoke will fill the whole ^cmtyti' 
the glass, though its base were eight mdkmt^' 
and its perpendicular height abov^ twenl]^ 
The ^ace to which in this case the smoke 
reaches would exceed five hundred thousMsd ' 
times that which contained the unfired powu^ 
der. 

It is also well known, in those countries 
which produce cinnamon, that the cd€mr'ie 
often smelt at an immense distance firom its 
source. It has been actually perceived twen^^ 
ty«five miles at sea, from some of those 
islands in which the plant is producecL Ami 
it is well known, that when substances h0n^ 
been affected by those effluvia^ the Ie«^ 
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dfibiie during whidi these perfuaies may ex* 
uA^ witboat any fresh addition from the odor* 
cot 'Substance^ is truly astonishing. Glqyes^ 
affid'iniuiy other perfiuned articles^ have been 
knowQ to retain effluvia twenty-height or 
tW8fity<-nine years, and probably they retain* 
ed them many years longer. We therefore 
cannot hot conclude, that those odorous 
cwMinTiHnnB must be unimaginably subtile, 
iifliich Gpoid for so long a time issue in such 
qaantsbjr from substances, and yet leave them 
completely impregnated with particles of the 
naibnre. 



independently of odoriferous pnrtides Little ion 
thssi constantly emitted from certain bodi^ b^ Bo^ 

in conse- 



tbr dioiination in their veiirht is extremdv 

•" •' quence of 

umM' If a lump of'assafcBtida be suspend- iffluvia. 
eAin a^ pair of exact scaks, which turn with 
a*TOiy small part of a gram, and be allov^ed 
tdi stand in them fbr a considerable time, it 
wiU^iot sustain any discernible loss of weight, 
thmgh k have about it ^i atmosphere of 
fqptid exhalations. 

. &aporation from water s$ greatest when Effluvia, 
snoh water ia at a higher temperature than of Water.*^ 
the air, and least when tinte air and water are 
pmusely at the same temperature* After a 
hdt summer's day, rivers, canals, ponds, &c« 
if iolly exposed to the sun, are heated to 
9tPW^tif deff^ta ; and ^ cdd air which d^ 



scends on us in a calm night is frequently 
cooled below fifty : The difference of 
temperature being then thirty degrees, the 
rivers, canals, &c. smoke like a boiling cal- 
dron, and the vapour is seen hovering over 
them, tilt after sun-rise, and again late in the 
evening. 

Rivers probably give out more vapour m 
proportion to the surface exposed to the air 
than the sea ; for we find that pare water 
boils at 212 de^ees ; whereas sea water re- 
quires to be heated to 223 of Fahrenheit. 
Effluvia of T^^ evaporation in more dense substances 

IJ^"5"' must evidentlv be slower. Walls, for in- 
Bodies. ■' , .1 ,- 

stance, m some houses built or stone aidi 

lime, do not, for forty years, and often mor^i 

acquire that solidity which they can aloDO* 

attain by the emission of efiluvia. It is ab^ 

well known to those who are employed in^ 

the fusion of metals, that not only lead ani^ 

tin, but much harder bodies, emit copiouSM 

and hurtful steams ; and there are of theBe>J 

some kinds of which the smell is so stron^l 

that smiths can scarce endure to work theiii« . 

Nearly the same is the case with brass aiiAn 

copper when strongly heated. ■ lij 

Although the most dangerous evaporatioaSq 

from these mineral bodies are most frequei^J 

in mines, pits and other subterraneous pla^i 

ces, yet they are aometimes met with on the 
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BuHace of the e&rth^ especially in countries 
proddctive of minerals, or pregnant with 
embowdled fires, such as Hungary and 
Italy. 

With respect to v^etables, I may re- EffluTii of 
mark, that while living they alter their ^^ 
temperature very slowly and difficultly ; but 
the evaporation from their numerous surfa- 
ces is much greater than from the same 
space of land uncovered by vegetables. Dr 
lUes observes, that tracts of land covered 
with trees or vegetables, emit more vapour 
than the same space covered with water; 
and Mr Williams found the surplus to 
amount to f • 

Dead vegetable matter, such as the wood 
of musical instruments of different kinds, 
fequires, after it has been cut, twenty, forty, 
and in some instances fourscore years, before 
it acquires its full seasoning. 

With respect to animal ef&uvia, I may Efflnvii of 
mention, that in every instance, even where 
the' more exhalable parts, as in eggs, 
shell-fish, &c. are closely covered, they grow 
lighter. 

When a partridge, hunted deer, &c. have 
casually set a foot uplbn the ground, that 
part where the foot-step has been (though 
invisibly) impressed, continues for many 
hours a source of emanations. 
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Effluvia Those vegeisiAe substances which, while 

both from ** -» 



vad Ani- 



Vegetables entire^ are most soluble m water^ lyre moat 

ads 

conse- consequently least liable to it. Though heat 



mds^ liable to putrefaction. Oils^ resina^ &c« a» 



quence of * ' ^ w . . 

Futvefiu:. be necessary to this process^ that which 19 not 
^*^* sufBciently great to dissipate humidity^ incN|t 
accelerate it^ and air uniformly promotes it» 
When watery, particles soak into and dif* 
unite the particles of vegetables^ their repd- 
ling power is thereby rendered superior to 
their attracting power^ and the union of their 
parts is thoroughly dissolved. 

Mr Cruickshanks collected a quantity of 
that gas which is propagated during the 
summer months in marshy places^ and whioh 
may be readily separated by agitating the 
putrefying vegetables. On examination^ b^ 
found it to be oxycarbonated hydrogene gaf^ 
formerly known by the name of heavy in* 
flammable air. This air is more destructive 
to animal life than any of the other gasea i 
for when mixed with twenty times its voluma 
of atmospheric air, and inhaled into the 
lungs^ it produces sickness^ vertigo and faint- 
ing. Any other of the gases may be breath^ 
ed with impunity^ upon being mixed with 
four or five times their volume of atmosph^ 
ric air. This gas being very little lighter 
than common air^ nearly in the proportion c^ 
2 to 3, is also more likely to be preserved in 
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oottribimlioil with it tiD it produces itB dete- 
terkms effects, than the pure hydrogen gas^ 
which is about 13 times lighter than it. 

Dead antmal mbstanoes unexposed to 
tliti acdkm of atmos^eric air, decay very 
wknAff ^niy vAitn itnmeraed under water, are 
cbMgid into a subs tanoe of a fatty nature, 
iitnng nearly the propertiea of spermaceti. 
The odmisrion of air and moisture to these 
wAMncM causes tli^m on the contrary to 
futrify $ a heat from 60 to 80 of Fahrenheit 
if that which most promotes it, and by in* 
tenie cold it is entirely checked. 

It is observed, that in countries where 
tfcisre is great heat and little moisture, such 
m. Bsru, Egypt, &c. dead animd substaii- 
dsk may be kept a long time without putre- 
fying. 

Various highly rei^ctable authorities may 
lie adduced in favour of animalcula produ<« 
eiag pvArefection ; while others with more 
pralMbility assert, that it is, on the contrary, 
Aom putrefaction that the animalcula arise. 

Dr Macbride endeavours from experiment 
te prove, that fixed air is the cementing 
foindple or bond of union which connects 
€bsB ultimate particles of bodies to each other, 
and prevents them from running into a state 
0f putrefaction, to which all animal and ve* 
getable 8iU>stances have a natural tendency. 
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and at which^ according to htm^ thejr arrive 
with more ease when divested of this prind- 
ple* 

Alexander admits^ that at such a tune a 
change in the substance takes place ; but he 
does not think that change to be putrefac- 
tion ; and^ in order to prove this^ he shows 
by experiment that fixed air may be separated 
from bodies without their becoming putrid ; 
and that fixed air^ added to putrid substances, 
has no effect in rendering them sweet ; and 
further, that substances do putrefy without 
their fixed air being allowed to escape from 
them. 

The evident conclusion from this is, that 

the loss of fixed air is only a circumstance 

attending the putrefaction of bodies, and by 

no means the cause of putrefaction. 

Manner in These different effluvia may exist in the 

vhich . ... 1 1 ri 1 

these £f- air quitc mdependently of heat, or at least 

S^thcair!^ of greater heat than the common tempera* 

tureofour atmosphere; and it cannot be 

doubted, that even at that very moderate 

temperature, certain changes in the texture 

of the hardest bodies takes place, rendering 

them sufficiently volatile to float in invisv* 

. ble particles in the common atmospheric 

air. . 

These substances remain in the air in the 

same way that different salts remain in soh 
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Itttbh ill water. Now, as the suspension of 
tfie particles of water in air, of salt in the 
wlitt^r? of the ocean, and of other heaty bo- 
diesr' in fluids that dissolve them, seem t6 be 
{^henonienia of the same kind, we may rea^ 
(sonably siippose that they arise from th6 

same cause, and that what we call evapora^ 

* « 

tioh is fiothing more than a gradu^ ^lutioit' 
rf water iti air. 

' Dr Halley observes, that evaporation is 
▼aitly protabted by agitation, which conti- 
BiuaHy brings fresh particles of the aerial 
fiHid into contact with the body it dissdves, 
in the place of those that have beenalr^dy 
saturated. In cold weather^ it is observed^ 
til^e is not so copious andcontinual:aneva^ 
^ration of water in particular, and therefore 
the air is then generally clearer than in 
hot weather. Still, however, there ai' at- all 
titties dome degree of evaporation ; -and the 
H^er part of the air being pressed; by the 
weight of the atmosphere, against the surface 
of 'the watier, is thereby enabled to attract 
and dissolve the particles with which it is in 
contact, and to separate them from the rest 
of the mass. Since, therefor^ the cause of 
fiolutibn is in this case the stronger attrac* 
tion' of the particles of water to air than 
to each other, those that are already dissolv-^ 
fd aiid taken up will be still further raised 
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by the attraction of the superincumbent diy 
9ir, and will thus diffuse themselves^ stiik 
graduaUy rising higher and higher^ and rent-* 
dering t^e lowest air less saturated^ so th^ 
it will still be able to dissolve and take up 
&eah particles of water. Thus ice or snow 
vnW evaporate as well as water, its particlea 
b^ii% attrapted and dissolved by the air^ 
which is strongly pressed against its surfiicf. 

* Nqw^ thoi^gh vapours are first raisedji i^ 
abound mofst in the lower parts pf the aU 
mosphefe, yet they cannot there form cloudsy 
because the heat that aided their solutioiu 
GcHilributes to ke^p them in the same atat^* 
But when they are carried by winds into the 
higher ^arts of the atmosphere, where the 
aaioe. heiat is wanting, the cold air is nofr 
able to hdd in solution the whole of what is . 
carried up» but suffers some of it to coaJlesOT 
into particles, which slightly attracting each 
etber^ !a;id beiji^ intermixed with air, foim 
clouds^ having the very same appearance 
with steam, which consists of small partiolea 
of water> mixed with air, and not dissolved 
in it. 

In illustration of this, we must all have 
observed, that in a hot summer's day, the air 
over wet marshy ground is copiously filled 
by aqueous vapours, but growing cooler 
ifier iUQ^aet^ it is not able to hold all theas 
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itapottm » toliition, but permits some part 
-of theni to unite into very small visible par* 
tides, ^nd form those mists which appdar to 
rise inxn marshy groahd in a sumiMr^s 

In some places the earth givea out hot 
vapours, which rise by their elasticity, and 
cany with them mineral and fossile parti- 
cles' of difierent kinds. Fermentation gemh 
ratef'elastic vapours, which expend thenw* 
«el¥es in the air. The particles of watef^ 
'^isOp and other fluids, when sufficiently he^t- 
^» acquire a repellipg fiorce, which at once 
separates them from the surface, and frcun 
«icfa; other, and throws them upwards into 
die' air. But all these vapours soon lose 
that elasticity by which they were at first li«> 
hemted and raised, and then they must be 
bdd suspended in the air l^ the samq pow- 
er which supports those vapours that rise 
without elasticity in common evaporation. 
' In illustration of the effects of ef&uvia, I Effects of 
may observe, that not only less land floods, 
tjtmt overflow contiguous fields, but even 
those terrible inundations which sometimes 
ixnrer whole countries, are composed of par« 
^les singly so inconsiderable as drops of 
rain when they continue to fall in those 
multitudes we call showers. 

» 2 
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Thus, also^ accumulated masses of sach 
minute bodies as grains of sand^ being heap- 
ed together in sufficient: numbers^ , make 
haDks5 by which the largest-ships lare^scnne-* 
times split ; nay, it is justly observed, that k 
is. these banks which in most places serve 
as boundaries for the sea itself.. / 

Thus, also, though a single grain of gun- 
powder, or even two or three together, have 
not force enough to do much mischief, yet 
two or three barrels of these grains explode 
ing tc^ether^ are capaMe of blowing up' 
ships or Jiouses, and of performing prodigi^ 
ous operations. '^^ 

Effluvia being of different kinds, and comi' 
sequently capable of producing different e& 
fects, we shall commence by making a £em 
observations on the simple evaporation of 
water, and its efiects on different substan- 
ces, and then proceed to those of more nox^ 
ious qualities. . / 

Watery effluvia^ simply considered, have 
little, if any, bad effects on the health of iq^ 
dividuals ; but it is pretty well ascertained^ 
that its general effects on the climate are 
often remarkable. In woody countriea, 
where a great evaporating surface is present- 
ed to the air, the climate is colder than in 
those that are open and cultivated ; and m 
change of this kind bang made in the sur- 
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hce of countries^ the climate is altered con- 
siderably in its nature. In Guiana this cir- 
comstance is strongly marked ; for part of 
that country has been cleared from wood 
only iribout a century, and the heat in that 
part is already excessive ; whereas, in the 
woody parts of the same country, the inha- 
bitants are obliged to make fires every 
night* 

• Draining of land, fallowing the ground, 
til6 fbrni^tion of wide turnpike roads, and 
similar improvements on the soil, tend 
to ameliorate the climate ; but artificial ir- 
ligation, artificial rivers, ornamental lakes, 
itoating docks, 8cc. by increasing aqueous 
imr&ce, increase the disposition to cloudi* 
ness, and consequently to coldness and hu- 
midiiy, 

« A thermometer hung over a damp piece 
iSff ground, during fogs or exhalations arising 
from it, will often indicate a degree of cold' 
below the freezing point, which can only be 
produced by watery evaporation. 

The chillness of the body, so sensibly 
perceived when in this situation, seems to 
proceed from the same cause, and to pro-^ 
thice nearly the same sensations which the 
damp floor of a chamber communicates to 
those who happen to continue in it whilst iq 
that state. 

S3 
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The effect of aqueous vapours on different 
kinds of woodj even of the hardest texture^ 
is remarkable. Even where seemingly little 
exposed to its influence^ as in windowi^ 
doors, &Cm they are often enlarged in size, 
in an extraordinary degree ; and this beings 
continued for a considerable length of tirne^ 
they rot and fall to pieces. 

In consequence of the particular moistufo 
of certain climates^ as that of Ireland, it has 
been observed, that the annual crops arft 
much inferior to ours in every respect, evefk 
in the same season ; the general weight of 
Irish grain being about 4S pounds to thi^ 
Winchester busheli while that of Englaikl 
has weiglied 6% ur 53 pounds in the eaoM 
season. 

To this moisture of the climate has beta 
imputed the absence, in the sfime country,, 
of various reptiles, where it is a traditton^ 
that if poisonous creatures have been care' 
fully brought there from other parts, thejf 
have died almost as soon as they came thi« 
^her. There are some other islands to 
which a like hostility to such animals is 
^scribed. 

The effluvia from mineral bodies is more 
generally destructive than those whio^ "vrv 
t^ftve now considered^ 
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: Tbe weU known gtotto del Cani» in Itiljr^ 
it remarkable for the noxious quality of its 
vapours. A lighted torch goes in a moment 
mtirdiy out when immersed in it» and a pis- 
tol cannot be fired hi it. 
' It has been observed^ that pectoral com^ 
plaints in this country have increased in 
luimber since we ceased to use wood fires^ 
and^ on the contrary, adopted more genemU 
iy the ^an of burning mineral coal. 

* The ^ects of effluvia in laboratories have 
trflen been experienced by chemists, l^ose 
tif 6ulphur> antimony, arsenic, and severi^ 
#ther minerals, unless great care be takeft 
in nnluting the vessels in which they had 
4been distilled or sa})limedi make them 
stagger; and have been krSbwn even ta 
Mrifce them down. 

* Sennertus relates, that a painter, on optdn-^ 
tng a box where orpiment, which is used as 
ti pigment, had been long kept, had his facd 
gelled, and was'thrown into fits. 

Mr Boyle also relates the story of a young 
tnan, who having heated himself in a tennis^ 
court, with an amulet containing arsenic up*« 
on his breast, the virulence of its particlea 
fiiade him fall down dead upon the spot. 

The effluvia from burning charcoal also 
produce very prejudicial effects ; for we hav^ 
many instances of persons, who, by lying for 

s 4 
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A night exposed to them, have been the 
next mornmg, or sooner^ found d6ad tn their 
beds. . 

That various bodies of a poisonous natnni 
may exercise such operations upon others 
by their effluvia transmitted through the air, 
as they do by their gross substance, is a 
truth of which we have some examples. 8r 
mong medical writers^ 

Even medicines, which are of a milder 
nature and operation, than poisons, are capa* 
ble in some cases of producing by their e& 
fluvia similar, though less powerful, effects 
than they are known to h^ve whep ip sub* 
Stance. Sen.^ertus affirms, that sppie per«- 
sons will be purged by the very odour c^ cor 
locynthis... 

The mortal effects of subterraneous dam{« 
in mines, deep, well^ and ainular close pla« 
ces, as also of . the. fumea of confined burii^ 
ing charcoal, may be accounted for in the 
same way, these being generally deleterious 
exhalations from mineral substances. 

We likewise fipd that vegetable effiuvit 
are possessed, in ^lany insta^nqes^ of very 
noxious effects. 

Nothing, for instance, is sweeter than ^ 
TfiB^, ^d yet its fragrant effluvia are far 
from being favourable to the air in which it 
is confined. Some^ to whom the smell of 
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,4^ flower is not unpleasing, are nfiverthe'*' 
leas so much hurt by it, that it mal^ them 
^ick> and would make them even swoon, if 
net seasonably prevented. 
i!. It iS observed, that on breathing for some 
•time; in a conservatory, where the floor is 
J^ept moist, and a number of luxuriant vege- 
tables are. growing, there isfelt a fullness, 
with sometimes a giddiness, in the head, 
aod isome debility ; but if we put our head 
out of the window, or inhale the atmosphe- 
ric, air from without, through a tube, the 
unpleasant sensation subsides, although the 
rest of the body be exposed to the warm and 
llUmid air. 

" The examples i have given of the noxious 
effects of vegetable effluvia on the living bo« 
dy, are, I think, satisfactory. - In addition to 
|hfiim, it is a very remarkable circumstance, 
that there are some even of plants which do 
not cthrive in the neighbourhood of others. 
This is observed of the cabbage and cycla-^ 
meus, of hemlock and rue, of reeds and fern. 
We. have filso many examples of such like 
antipathies among animals. These effects 
jire of course produced by the effluvia which 
^re emitted by all organised bodies. 

It seems pretty well established, that 
fnarshes of a boggy sort, or where the soil 
consists of peat^ are not prejudicial to health -, 
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and mcurs of itself is not easily corruptibly 
and has even the power of preserving aiiK 
mal and vegetable substances for ages* What 
therefore we understand by putrid substanccif 
is of a very different nature from this ; and . 
and where exhalations from marshea (nto?^ 
prejudicial to the health, it is probably Ofv^ 
ing to the innumerable vegetables and insects 
that die and putre^ in them. 

After heavy rains, in many countrieay k 
very dangerous moisture of the air ariati^ 
particularly where the water after land floodi 
atiagnates and corrupts in low grounds ]; 
but otherwise, in the flattest grounds, if {m>* 
perly drained, frequent showers have a sallK 
tary effect in tempering the heat, refreshing 
the stagnating water, and precipitating pa* 
trid exhalations. 

On the contrary, stagnant waters^ and 
even large rivers, in dry seasons, produce ve^ 
ry bad effects* When a great part of their 
channel is left uncovered, its moisture is 
totally exhaled, it becomes a hard and solid 
crust, and no sooner do the rains fall^ thati 
gradually the long parched crust of earth 
and clay softens, and the ground, which be* 
fore had not the least smell, begins to emit 
a stench, which, in a short time, becomes 
exceedingly noisome; and then, in evcly 
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Ciwntry where such ocduirenced ar^ cbm^ 
mor^i the seaaon of sickness commences. 
: In the day time^ these swsmpy. shores emit 
Sii smell resembling that of corrupted flesh> 
or putrid carrion ; and a near approach to 
such putrid swamps is then apt to produce 
aa iaunediate sickness, a vomiting, and af- 
terwards a low nervous fever. 

The smell of the swamps, and of the va- 
pour arising from them, at this time, resem« 
Ues the unwholesome scent of a ditch late*- 
ly« deanedi And the effect upon the mort 
hadithy and vigorous constitution is oilen the 
ejbiUtng cold fit of an ague, terminating in a 
fever> with delirium, bilious vomiting, a flux, 
or even death itsdf. 

. 1% has even been observed, that certain 
periods of the year in every country are 
more unhealthy than others, andean expla- 
nation of this has been attempted ill Various 
ways by medical writers. 

It haS| I believe, been pretty generally ao« 
knowledged, that in this country the preva- 
lence of disease is mOst conspicuous in 
spring an,d autumn, but that the diseases of 
spring are milder than those of autumn. 
Among other modes of accounting for this, 
it has been supposed^ that the difference in 
the severity of . the complaints in spring and 
^tflm^ is owing to the different effects pro- 
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daced in the constitution by the season pn^ 
vious to each. Thns, it is said, that the^ 
bracing effects of winter render the diseases 
of spring milder, and the relaxing efiects of 
sommer, on the ccxitrary, make the autom-* 
nal diseases more severe. 

Perhaps it is possible to give a more satis^ 
factory explanation of these occnrrences^ ' 
Is it not more likely, that the remarkably 
sudden changes of the weather in this comK 
try render the spring months unwholescxne ; 
and that, on the other hand, the putrid efflu- 
via arising from decaying vegetables about' 
the harvest time, are the principal causes of * 
those diseases which are so very common^ • 
and so very destructive at that period ? 

It is a well known fact, in those countries 
where lint grows, that if the process of 
steeping be carried on in a running stream^ 
the fish, &C. farther down the river, to a 
very considerable distance, die almost inn- 
mediately on the impregnated water reacH^i 
ingthem. 
inEogiand Many years ago, there broke out, amcMigst 
the scholars at Wadham College, a very 
malignant fever, that swept away great num- ' 
bers, whilst the rest of the colleges remain* - 
ed unvisited. The singularity of the case 
engaged the attention of all the gentlemen 
of the faculty, in a serious inquiry into the 
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causes of 80 fenwkable to effect; and all 
j^eed,;that the con tagtoos infection arose 
from ; tlie putrefaction of a vast quantity of 
c^bjb^ea thrown into a heap out of the se- 
yaral'gar4e9s near Wadham College. The 
npxious effluvia . arising from such putrid 
ferip^^ationv mixing with the air, had con* 
fiejtyuently power to infect tibe adjoining 
bmkUng;^ though not to pass farther* 
; -li^ow^ it iu5 to be observed, that all alkaline 
p)aQ!ts,:SUch as cabbage, turnips, raddishes, 
fil^^rwhen in a putrid, state, come nearest to 
ii)$t of the animal corruption. 
^r:Ia :th0 hundreds, of Essex, where the 
cpuiltry' lies low, ' and the soil is continually, 
moist and .spongy, it is well knpwn the 
marsh mias^nata, perpetually ascending, de* 
termiae. the fever,; produced in consequence 
of co)d> to be an intermittent. . The fevers 
of North .Wales, and the northern countries 
^ Europe, pn the contrary, are, in general, 
inflammatory, though cold be still the ex- 
isting cause ; the atmosphere being, there 
aod.dry. 

In shoirt, in all low grounds, such as Hoi- inHoliand. 
]andj &c. &c. where the soil is continually 
moist, equally bad effects result from it. 
, Among those troops which were sent to 
the continent about fifty or sixty years ago, 
that circumstance was particularly remarka* 
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ble. Whilst the days were sultiy, and tke 
nights cool and foggy, it was remarked that 
several of the men of those regiments whkh 
lay nearest the inundations were seized wt 
once with a burning heat, and violent head^ 
ache, some previously feeling a short and 
slight chillness, others mentioning no p^ 
ceding disorder. They complmned besidei 
of intense thirst, aching of the bcHiea, a fmn 
of the back, great lassitude and inquietude ; 
frequently of nausea, sickness, or pain aboul 
the pit of the stomach, sometimes attended 
with vomiting of green bile of an bflSenaiM 
smell. There were several instances qj the 
head being so suddenly and vicdently afiect«« 
ed, that, without any previous complaint, the 
men ran about in a Mrild manner, and wera 
bdieved to be mad, till the solution of thct 
fit by a sweat, and its periodical return, dis^^ 
covered the nature of the delirium. 
In Rome. When the marshes about Rom^ were 
more numerous than they now are» that 
place and its neighbourhood was very on- 
healthy. It has, since these changes Uxk- 
place, become much more healthy. 

There are not less than fifteen plaguei^ 
mentioned by Livy ; which yet, from other 
circumstances, appear to have been only so 
many malignant and destructive epidemics^ 
occasioned by the putrid effluvia from th# 
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iM^bbouriiig marshes. But even whea 
drainB and common sewera^ were made^ Rotno 
became more healthful, and then only the 
low and wet. places oT Latium remamed 
sickly. 

Lancisius, too^ at a much later period re*^ 
lafces, that thirty gentlemen and ladies of the 
£nt raiok and distinction in Rome^ having 
made an excursion, upon a party of pleasuiv, 
towards the mouth of the Tiber, upon the 
wind suddenly shifting, and blowing from 
tiie south over the putrid marshes, twenty- 
luiie were immediately seized with a tertian 
ftwr, one only escaping. 

In Asia, the Arabs, in order to conquer in Bassoca^ 
their enemies, break down the banks of the 
river at Bassora, in order to cover the neigh* 
bouring deserts with water; and having 
tlins inundated its environs, the stagnating 
mkd putrefying water in the adjacent coun^ 
tiy, and the great quantity of dead and 
corrupted iish at that time lying upon the 
shore, pollute the whole atmosphere, and 
produce a putrid and most mortal feven 

In Indrapour, in Sumatra;, no European,* in Sumatra 
during the rainy season, can sleep ashore 
tme night without hazard of his life ; and at 
Podang, in Sumatra, it is called the Plague 
Coast. Here a thick pestilential vapour or 
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fog arises after the rains from the marshes 
which destroys aU«the white inhabitants. 

I'he Dutch, in endeavouring to make their 
capital in India to resemble their cities in 
Europe, have adorned it with canals or rather. 
ditches, intersecting each other, and running 
through every part of it ; and these, in the 
hot and unwholesome climate of Java, dur- 
ing and , after the rainy season, become .ex- 
tremely noxious, to the inhabitants, but more 
particularly to strangers. The unwhole- 
some air of that place alone has cut ofFmoie: 
Europeans than have fallen by the sword in. 
all the bloody wars carried on by the Datchi 
in that part of the worlds 
In Egypt. Some writers, who have attempted to ac*; 
count for the origin and cause of the tru6c 
plague in Egypt, do not seem to be well: 
acquainted with the nature of its winds and 
seasons. Were it not for the inundation of? 
the Nile, this country, in all probability,: 
would have been rendered uninhabitable, 
during the summer moiiths, nut on account 
of the filth of Grand Cairo, but for another 
reason, viz. the hot winds from the deserts, 
which. often. begin here in the middle of, 
April, and continue to blow for 30 or 40. 
days. The heavy dews which then fall in 
the night serve in sonie measure to refresh 
the air ; but when, by the increasing heat of 
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Vm Mtnmer, the samiel winds have acquired 
a pestilential violence, and the most destruc- 
tive quality, then a sheet of water is, by the 
hand of providence, spread over Egypt. 

IVosper Alpinus observes, that the st^* 
nating canals at Grand Cairo breed every 
3fear a malignant kind of small pox. He 
also remarks, that the pestilential fevers are 
botb epidemic and fatal at Alexandria in au- 
tamn, after the recess of the Nile. 

The lower part of this country being ren- 
dered unwholesome by the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile, and being surrounded on 
three sides by large and extensive deserts of 
aumd, is thereby exposed to the effects of 
the noisome vapour, which, during the 
summer months, arises from hot sultry 
sand. 

Now, there does not seem to be any 
thing peculiar in the air or climate of Egypt 
more favourable to the generation of the 
plague there, than in many other countries 
where it is unknown. There are many parts 
of Africa and America, which, in common 
with Egypt, are subject to inundations ; 
where the climate is extremely hot, and the 
ground marshy and covered with wood ; 
and in those countries^ (natui^ally more un» 
wholeiSome than Egypt,) the plague, so far 
as we can learn^ is not generated without 
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contagion ; on the contrary, in most of those 
countries it is wholly unknown. We must 
conse<juently ascribe it in general to the soil^ 
and to the filth of the inhabitants. 

InEtluopia Jn Ethiopia, those prodigious swarms of 
locusts, which at times cause a families 
by devouring the fruits of the earth, unleem 
they happen to be carried by the winds deal* 
off into the sea, are observed to entail a new 
mischief upon the country, when they die 
and rot, by raising a pestilence. 

In Guinea. The most mortal epidemic in Guinea ift 
that low malignant ffever, of the remitting 
kind, which rages only in the wet season. 
The dry belly-ache is the same disease 
there as in the West Indies ; but the Gui* 
^ nea worm seems ih a manner peculiar to 
Africa. It has also been supposed to proceed 
from a bad quality in the water of the coun* 
try, which is in general owing to the woodj^ 
and marshy soil. 

daw^^^' ^^ Lind, in his Essay, on t)iseaises inci-» 
dent to Europeans in hot climates^ observesi 
that the English castle at Whydaw is reck<^ 
oned more unhealthful than the neighbour-^ 
ing places, as the sea breeze in coming to Jt 
always passes over an inconsiderable brook oC 
water, which produces some aquatic plants^ 
always covered with a putrid slime. 
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Cayenne has proved very sickly to the in the Bas. 
French ; and they prefer the air of Marti- ^he French 
nico to that of St Domingo. At Guada- 2^*^^^^* 
lonpe, Martinico, and in most of the other 
J'rench West India islands, there are low 
swampy grounds> commonly called Basse 
Terre^ which are^ parcelled out to such poor 
and indigent foreigners as will run the risk 
t)f their health and lives, in improving them. 

A large and commodious hospital was se- in Jamaica* 
Veral years ago built in Jamaica5 which, from 
its grandeur, was called Greenwich Hospi- 
tal ; but, in consecjuence of an adjoining 
marsh, sickness was often protracted;, and 
never cured in it, and it was at last found 
necessary to abandon it, and all the sick soon 
recovered ^hen taken out to sea. 

These instances clearly prove the truth of 
the doctrines which I have advanced^ 

In consequence of its having, been found Particular 
by experiment that animal substances are these Ef- 
preserved for a greater length of time in pu- ^^^^** 
trid vegetable matters, or in infusions of 
these substances, it has been supposed they 
could have no very great share in producing 
disease on the living fibre. It ought to be 
observed by those gentlemen who make 
such experiments, and who draw such con- 
clusions from them, that it is highly proba- 
ble that these substances produce very dif- 
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ferent effects on the living from what they 
may do on the dead animal body ; and like- 
wise, that there is probably a very great dif- 
ference of action produced on living bodies by 
exposing them to the effluvia of putrefying 
subtances, from what is produced by immers- 
ing them into the substance 6f putrid materials. 

It has been asserted, that even were 
the effluvia from marshes, or those which 
are generated in mines, the cause of 
diseases of different kinds, the men em- 
ployed in draining the one, and in digging 
in the other, would suffer more from them 
than they do. If, however, we reflect how 
completely a person may from habit acquire 
the power of resisting the noxious effects 
even ofthe strongest poisons, and of effluvia 
of the most destructive kind, we shall easily 
be able to account for these exceptions. 

That pure water does not injure air, either 
in the form of vapour, or otherwise, is, I 
think, sufficiently evident. For, were mois- 
ture alone capable of producing disease, 
Ireland would be more unhealthy than 
Egypt, the former being a very wet, the 
other a very dry soil ; but this is, by no 
means, the case. 

It now almost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion, from the accurate observation of Dr 
Lind, and others, that the vapour arising , 
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from ^wet, marshy soils, acts on the human 
body as a specific contagion, and not mere- 
ly as producing cold. 

In dry gravelly grounds of large extent, 
the dew is entirely water, and usually invisi- 
ble I while that which arises from standing 
waters, morasses, bituminous earths, or plai- 
ces abounding with the exhalations of putrid 
.bodies, must have various substances in it, 
and must often be pernicious to health. 

The miasma, says Cullen, so universally 
the cause of fever, is that which arises from 
marshes or moist ground, acted upon by 
heat. The similarity of climate, season,.and 
soil, in the different countries in which in- 
termittents arise, and the similarity of the 
diseases, though arising in different regions, 
concur in proving, that there is one common 
cause of these diseases, and that that is this 
marsh miasma. 

What the particular nature of this mias- 
ma is we, know not ; nor do we certainly 
know whether it differs in kind ; but it is 
probable that it does not, and that it varies 
only in the degree of its power, or perhaps 
in its quantity in a given space. We must 
not, however, consider marsh effluvia as the 
universal cause of intermittents, since it is 
found, that persons constantly residing m 
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the most healthy parts of the metropolis ai^ 
sometimes affected by them. 

That marsh effluvia^ however, in whatever 
particular way they may act, in general pro* 
duce disease, seems very evident. Exhala- 
tions, also, from cavities in the earth being < 
thrown open by earthquakes, which expose 
to the action of the air, minerals, &c. from 
which noxious effluvia proceed, produce sif- 
milar effects. 

In considering the perpetual changea 
ivhich bodies thus undergo, whether they be 
miileral, vegetable, or animal, we cannol 
help admiring the celebrated fable of the 
Greeks, which so beautifully expresses the 
doctrine of these changes from inorganic to 
organic existence, and which has, of late^ 
been so elegantly described by a poet of our 
own : 

^^ Hence when a monarch or a mushroom dies^ 
A while extinct the orecanic matter lies : 
While nature sinks in time's destructive storms. 
The wrecks of death are but the change of forms ^ 
Emerging matter from the grave returns. 
Feels new desires, with new sensation bums ; . 
. With youth's first bloom a finer sense aquiresi. 
And loves and pleasures fao the rising fires :-— 
So erst the sage with serentific truth. 
In Grecian temples taught th* attentive youth ^ 
With ceaseless change how restless atoms pass. 
From life to life^ a transmigratipg mass ; 
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How the aanjie organs, which to-day compose. 
The poisonous henbane, or the fragrant rose. 
May with to-morrow's sun new forms compile,^ 
]l^rown in the h^ro,^ in the bea}ity smile/' 



Sbqt. IL-^Of Climate:. 

atmo^here, or that azure coloured Composi- 
. Jluid surrounding tiie earth to a great height, Atmos. 
. '^nd diminishing in density as^ it recedes from ^^^^* 
i^s surface,, may,, in one point of view, be 
.considered as a collection of. all the sub- 
, st^ices constantly disengaged by the proces- 
. fles carrying on at the surface of the earth, 
. mnd existing in the aerial form at its mean 
temperatui^. These are mix^d with various 
substances, which they, hold in solution. 

Where the lower atmosphere is not alter- 
ed by combustion, vegetation and respira- 
tion, by exhalations from subterraneous che- 
mical processes, or bodies undergoing pu- 
trefaction, and similar local causes, if one 
hundred cubic inches are confined and exa- 
mined, 27 or 28 are found to be oxygen, 
and the remaining 72 or 73 to be azotic 

Other experiments indicate, that common 
ftir„ consists of nearly 21 parts of oxygen,^ 
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and TQ of azote, which has been supposed 
to be more correct than the former, as exa- 
mined by Scheele and Lavoisier, their me- 
thods of examination not being susceptible 
of precision. 

Further, it does not seem that atmosphe* 
TIC air is altered in its composition fron» 
whatever height it may be brought for exa- 
mination ; for Lussac examined air brought 
from the height of more than 21,000 feet 
above Paris, and found it precisely the same 
as the air at the earth's sur&ce. Air, when 
examined by De Marti's Eudiometer^ is 
found to be similarly diminished* Under 
whatever circumstances the experiments are 
made, in whatever part of the world it may 
be examined, no variation is observed, whe- 
ther the wind be high or low, or from what- 
ever quarter it blows ; whether the air be 
moist or dry, hot or cold, at whatever time 
of the day or night ; or whether the baro- 
meter be high or low. Neither the season 
of the year, nor the situation of the place, 
its vicinity to the sea, to marshes, or to 
mountains, make the slightest difference. 

The generality of modern chemists are ©f 
opinion, that the component principles of at- 
mospheric air are what they term chemicalk/ 
combined. They, at the same time, allow,, 
that, independent of this combination, it pos- 
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MgSM no quaKties different from those of its 
constituent parts, nor do they appear to be 
altered further than by mere dilution^ as 
these coQStituents mix equally well, and re- 
main diffused through each other, in every 
possible propOTtion ; nor is a change of tern- 
pevature observed as an indication of ai^ 

. chemical action between them. , 

Mr Dalton has proposed a mechanical 
theory of the constitution of the atmosphere 

: on the principle that it is merely a mixtuie 
of the azotic and oxygenous gases of which 

. it is composed, which accounts for the fact 
apparently irreconcilable with the chemical 
hypothesis. 

In support of their respective opinions, 
|he chemical and mechanical philosophers 

. have each exerted their ingenuity in account- 
ing for the composition of the : atmosphere. 
In opposition to Mr Dalton's theory, it has 
been supposed, from the phenomena of affi- 

. nity, that an attraction may be exerted be- 
tween substances, so as to unite them inti- 
mately, though it he-insufficient entirely to 
overcome opposing forces ; and they think, 
that a further assumption will not surely be 

' regarded as improbable, namely, that this 
attraction may counteract the difference in 

.the specific gravities of these substances, 
. especially where it is not considerable^ and 
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prevent them ffom separating finom eachy 
other. 

The mixture of nearly one part c£oxygen^ 
ous air^ and three parts of azotic gas, which, 
forms the atmosphere, is the best prop<MrtioiL 
of ingredients for the maintenance of life i 
lor we find that, with a smaller propoitkxi, 
of oxygen, not only respiration becomes on*, 
j^easant and laborious, but debiKty, ccxivul- 
sions, and other bad effects are produced ; ' 
anc^ on the other hand, we find, that bad 
symptoms of exactly an oppoate kind art. 
broi^ht on by a greater proportion of it, vis. 
a pretematuraL heat, increased pulsation^ 
pain, inflammation, &c. 

As there is a tendency constantly to de* 
stroy this regularity in the constitution of 
of the atmospheiiie, by the variety of chaises 
which are continually going on at the earth's, 
surface, so there is an equal tendency, by the 
same means, and by the change also g<»ng 
on in the atmosphere itself, to repair its losses^ 

Thus, admirably, the omnipotent CreatcMr^ 
of the universe displays equal omnipotence, 
in beautifully counterbalancing the various 
operations of nature, and in preserving un- 
impaired the constitution and harmony of 
the whole. 

The air, however, it is well known, is ca- 
pable of uniting with a great variety of suIk 
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vtsDces. Indeed, it never does appear In a 
pure state, but always has in it a considenu 
tie fldfliixtnre of foreign bodies. Substan- 
pei thus held in s(dution in the atmosphere 
often assume the elastic fcMtn, and among 
these some are the principle of odours : hi- 
therto, however, these emanations have 
escaped chemical means, which, though they 
can destroy some, do not enable us to ex- 
pfadn their nature. 

' Hence, we must ccmclude, that the at- 
mosphere IS a e&oof, consisting not only of 
aplastic, but also of unelastic substances, 
Wfaicb, in great plen^, float in it, as well as 
of watery, saline and earthy particles, which 
SK inca^nble of being thrown off in a per- 
manently elastic form, like those particles 
which properiy constitute the air. Thus, 
tiier efore, the air may be considered as the 
' great instrument of nature, by which a ge- 
neral frircnhtion of matter is maintained, 
and by which not only water is every where 
diqsersed, bat often the eggs of insects, and 
|be seeds of plants, are conveyed from place 
to place. Both of these have been fomid in 
nnn water, in examining^ it carefully jxist af- 
ter it has hUtax ; zad indeed we ^omeutnei 
find insects arx! plants in lorne ^hca wher<: 
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for, otherwise than by supposing theiF eggf 
and seeds to be conveyed by the air. 

Mr Dalton is of opinion^ that the presence 
of the^atmosphere is an obstacle, not to th^ 
formation, but to the diffusion, of these va- 
pours, a diffusion which he thinks would 
take place instantaneously, as in a vacuum^ 
if the moleculae of the air did not oppose it 
by their inaction. 
Weight of The weight of the atmosphere depends on 
ihcw!""'' ^'^ density and height. Where its weight 
is greatest, its height is least ; and, on the 
contrary, where its density is least, its height 
is greatest. Now,, it is supposed that this 
elastic fluid floats equally around our planet 
to the distance of at least 45 miles of perpen-^ 
dicular elevation. Upon the body of a man 
of middle stature, therefore, its weight is 
equal to 32 or 33,000 pounds ; but in rainy 
and variable weather, and especially on the * 
summit of high mountains, there is a dimi- 
nution in its pressure of many thousand 
pounds. 

It has been calculated, that the mean 
weight of the atmosphere amounts to about 
1 1,91 J, i 63,227,258, 18 1,8 18 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. It is therefore 81 6 times lighter than 
water. 

In Lavoisier's examination of the efiects 
of the pressure of the atmosphere, opposed 
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to the action of caloric^ that philosopher tt^ 
marks^ that without it the moleculae woald 
be infinitely dispersed ; and that nothing 
would limit their separation, did not their 
own weight in a manner collect them so as 
to form an atmosphere. 

As the earth is the chief source of JirfSf Ac 
heat in the surrounding atmosphere, dis- Atmos. 
tance from the earth must be a source of 
cold ; or, in other words, the greatest cold 
must prevail in the highest regions of the 
atmosphere ; for heat is observed to dimi- 
nish in ascending into the atmosphere, 
nearly in an arithmetical progression. Clear 
unclouded air seems to receive no heat what- 
ever from the rays of the sun, whether di- 
rect or reflected. 

The coldest weather, in every latitude, 
generally prevails about the middle of Janu* 
ary ; and the warmest weather, in all lati- 
tudes above 48®, during the month of July ; 
but, in lower latitudes, August is generally 
warmest. Reckoning astronomically, the 
greatest cold ought to be felt at the latter 
end of December ; and the greatest heat 
in the end of June ; but the earth requires 
some time to receive, or to lose, the in- 
fluence of the sun, in the same manner as 
the sea, with respect to tides, does that of 
the moon. 
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The following table from Kirwan nhewi 
\he increase and decrease of the heat at 
Montpelier^ which lies in lat. 43^ S&^ long. 
3*^ 73' east. Its temperature from 1777 to 
1781 wa8 6»>87/. 



January 42® 21 

February 45^ 58 

March 50, 09 

April 57, 82 

May 66, 5 1 

June 72 j B3 

July 79, 06 

August, 79> 33 

September 71, 64 

October 63, 22 

iNovember 51, 97 

^December 46> 48 



The standard temperature 
is 59^ ; Montpelier is there* 
fore 1,87 degrees warmer than 
the standard. ltd distance 
from the Atlantic is 260 miles 
by which it should be cooled 
1 .6 degrees ; but its tempe* 
rature is governed chiefly by 
that of the Mediterranean^ 
which, lying to the south of 
of it, in still warmer latitudes, 
communicates its tempera* 



mer and winter 



ture to it, during both sum^ 
winters, however, during which 
easterly winds from the mountains of i9avoy and 
Piedmont prevail, milst be miich colder. The soil 
on which Montpelier stands, which is saiidy and 
stony^ must also much contribute to its heat. 

That the temperature of the air, howe- 
ver, varies considerably, not only in differ- 
ent climates, and in different seasons, but 
even in the same place, atid during the same 
season, must be obvious to the most care- 
less observer. This perpetual variation 
cannot be ascribed to the direct heat of the 
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ton:: for its rays^ though ever so much 
obncentrated^ seem to produce no effect 
whatever upon air; they therefore merely, 
warm the surface of the earth* which com- 
municates its heat to the surrounding at« 
^nosphere. 

It seems undoubtedly owing to the dif« 
felt^nt degrees of cultivation in different 
countries that we are to attribute the alter- 
ation which has toroetimes taken place in 
Ih^r temperature. As an example^ we may 
mention the northern countries of Europe^ 
which are far warmer now than they were 
iieariy 2000 years ago 4 for though Italy^ 
fbr instance, might have been as well culti-^ 
Vated then ^s at present, yet Grermany was 
covered with woods, and consequently the 
winds that passed from it to Italy were far 
colder. 

The effects of these different states of 
cultivation may thus be felt at an immense 
distance. We know that Siberia is 2800 
miles to the east of London ; but, accord- 
ing to the computation of Mr Smeaton, a 
common high wind moves at the rate of 35 
miles an hour, and therefore may pass thence 
to us in three days. Now, Sir Charles Blag- 
den has shewn, that a current of 20 leagues^ 
in breadth, and ten degrees warmer than 
the ocean^ through which it flows, may pre- 
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serve four degrees of its heat, after it has, 
traversed a space of 7 or 800 miles. And . 
Sir Benjamin Thomson has proved, that air 
is a much worse conductor of heat than wa- 
ter; therefore we may well suppose, that 
the Siberian winds may preserve much of 
their original temperature oh arriving here ; 
particularly if they blow with considerable, 
force, and last during some days. 

Many proofs may be adduced of the e£*, 
fects of cultivation on climate, but I need 
only remark, that even the uncultivated parts 
of America are at present much more t^od-; 
perate than they were a century ago ; and 
doubtless, when that country is still further 
cleared of woods, its climate will be still 
further improved, though, from the situation 
of the high lands, it can never be so mode* 
rate as that of Europe. 

I may finish this part of the subject by 
observing, that the drying effects of the at- 
mosphere are owing to its heat, which causes 
the watery vapours contained in bodies to 
ascend. 
Winds. It is the change of temperature that chief- 
ly occasions the vicissitudes of winds ; these 
in their turn, however, influence tempera-, 
ture. 

The effects of the winds in our temperate 
climate are^ comparatively speaking, scarce- 
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l/jfelL On the coast of Africa, on the con^ 
tnuyi the ^ winds blow so very, hot from the 
Jimd^'tbat they can be compared to nothmg 
)Mit the heat prooeediog from the mouth <^ 
an oven ; and they also bring with them a 
ameiL that is quite intolerable. Some of these 
terrible winds are of so drying and hot a na^ 
tufe, that the wolves, tigers, lions &c. goto 
the rivers, and lay their whole bodies under 
water,' leaving only their nostrils above it for 
tfa^ purpose of breathing. The birds, like* 
wa^ts, spar to an immense height, or fly a 
vast way over the sea, where they continue 
until^ the wind changes to the west« 

A general cause of humidity in the at*- Vapours 
mosphere is imperfect ventilation^ Where, *^ *^ 
fiir instance, there are no hills to direct the 
winds in streams upon the lower grounds, 
the air is apt to stagnate; particularly if 
there exist in the same place large planta- 
tions. , . ^ : 

I know not what credjt is to be given to 
an jassertion which I have seen in some 
works, that the east wind in England not 
only; uniformly brings with it a fog firom the 
aea:; but that this wind, in many places of 
the. island, frequently raises a copious vapoujr 
from water, mud, and all marshy and damp 
|>laees, thus possessing an exhaling quality. 
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. With mi^ect to vapours in (he stmo^ 
pher^, th)? higher regions contain less than 
thfi 8ttat9 Ji^iar th$ surface of the: earth. 
'^mrnPfn sUfi Deluc mention many strikiiig 
prooftofthis, :; 

Vapours thus floating in the ai« are 
preoipita^ed by raiqs descending from coidr 
#r regiQtis* In this way, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by showers, and in temperate 
nWwssitMy immoderate exhalations foofa the 
eaif th^e thus prevented. Sir Johq Pnhgte 
observes, that the most healthful campiugjiis 
have been those in which the heat and meisr- 
ture of the air were thus moderated 'byifm^ 
quent showers. 

In marshy grounds^ intense aiid conttno^ 
ed beatSf without rain, occasion the greattat 
moisture of the air^ by the exhalations th^ 
raif^ and support in the atmosphere'; 
whereas frequent showers, during these hot 
seasons, cool the air, check the excess of 
v^pQurt dilute and refresh the cormipted 
wat^r, and precipitate the putrid and noxioia 
effluvia. j : v 

3^ppos^ng that the mean annual quantity 
of rain for the whole globe is 34 inches, aa 
the ^i^perfioea of the ^o)>e consisted ii 
l7Qi9^lsOf9 square miles^ or 686,40lyi9d, 
471,475,300 square inches, the quantity cf 
rain annually falling will amount to about 
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tii$Ji97j5iO,9l2^630yU6,800 cubic itichei, 
or somewhat more than QIJ51 cubic miles 
^-water. 

it teems universally allowed, that in every Climates 
eounlry hot-dry and cold-dry weather are, of vouraWc 
':«ll-cl^lers, the most healthy. ^«^"^^- 

Fernelius relates, that near the time he 
Iwrote, one year was throughout th^ ii^orld im - 
'.fnoderately hot, and was yet strikingly b^altb^ * 
tloL He lalso. reports the plague toha\^ be^ 
^n in the midst 6f winter, and id hst^e 
tgoneoffin summer,, and observesy that hot 
•OBimers have often been altogeUier fceie 
from it. 

That hot- dry weather certainly is unfa- 
vburaMe to the propagation of contagion, is 
^ hct well ascertained by writers on epide^ 
mical diseases, and unanimously maintained 
by those who treat of the diseases of tropical 
-climates. 

As an instsmce of a moderate cliamte, 
.i^e may adduce the Canaries, which are 
Messed with a teftip^hrte, pure, and whole- 
some air. No 806n£r are sick persons land* 
ed there, than they find an immediate and 
«itis&Gtory alteration in their health. 
< In the island of St Helena^ also, the Eng- 
lisb planters retain their health, complexion, 
tUnd vigorous eonstitntion, during all the 
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seasons or tlie year, and live to as great an 
age as in Europe. 

Hence, it would appear, that those coun* 
tries most productive of diseases are such as 
are warm and moist, cold and moist, or 
subject to sudden and great alterations: c^ 
temperature. 
Alterations , The quality of common air is not altered 
oS!lhrAt- by merely heating or cooling,. or by being 
inosphcrc. fQj. ^ time loaded with the vapour of water, 
nor by rarefaction or condensation. ...It 
is contaminated principally by combustion^ 
by the fermentation and putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies, by the cakizifr- 
. tion of metallic substances, by the presence 
of vegetables when they are not under the 
influence of the sun*s rays^ by respiratjpo^ 
iand by the admixture of ev^ry other gas, or 
permanently elastic fluid, except oxygen* 

Thus, by these operations constantly car- 
rying on at the surface of the earth, atmos- 
pheric air is suffering constant changes; 
its oxygen is consun\^^f#nd carbonic aci^ 
and various other gases^^^e disengaged, and 
communicated to it. 
oMMcd^'b^ That all living matter possesses or genc^ 
Vcjgetatioii rates heat in a certain degree, is, I believe^ 
pretty generally acknowledged. Of this we 
have munerous and incontrovertible proo£^ 
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not only in the animal^ but in the vegetable 
world. 

The sudden thaw of snow lying on 
gra^) while that on adjoining gravel con- 
tinues unthawed ; the fact of the moisture 
of dead sticks freezing, while the sap of grow- 
ing twigs is not at all affected ; and of her- 
baceous plants often resisting degrees of cold 
which freeze large bodies of water; all 
these seem to shew^ that vegetables possess 
a power of generating heat. 

During the process of malting, too, a 
considerable production of temperature takes 
place ; so great, indeed, that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, grain improperly kept has even 
taken fire. From this fact we conclude^ 
that during the germination of seeds in the 
earth, a production of temperature likewise 
takes place. 

Air is not only necessary to the growth of 
seeds, but the ordinary state of its composi- 
tion is also the best adapted to produce vi-^ 
gorous germination. 

Without it, then, pUnts do not vegetate, 
and as, even although air be supplied, they . 
cease also to grow when deprived of leaves, 
we must conclude, not only that air is essen- 
tial to the growth, of plants, but that their 
leaved are the orgdx&'hy which tlie^y inhale 
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It is thought by eothe, that the vegetation 
of healthy plants, growing in situations nft» 
tural to them^ has a salutary effect op the 
ain This certaikily seems a very probable 
circumstance. 

Dr Priestly, however, found, that whether 

the air had been injured by respiration, the 

burning of candles, or other means, it WM 

tiot rendered better by vegetation, but worsey 

and the lortger the plants continued in diet 

air, the worse it became. This question If 

therefore still undecided. 

Alterations ft appears that the atmosphere, as natu*^ 

by Respi- rally Composed, is best adapted to the ecd*; 

ration. nomy of the animal system; but that this 

system is, at the same time, so constituted ai 

to be able to bear great variations ih thd 

composition of the a'u*, without iimnediato 

injury to life. 

When, however, this variation proceeds 
to a certain extent, the air is no longer ca« 
pable of supporting vital action ; though 
different animals, when confined in giveq 
Tolumes of air, possess the power of pro-* 
longing this action in different degrees. 

Borelli estimated: the bulk of air taken in 
at a single inspiration at IS culnc inchest 
Mr ELite^ from 12 to ijj; Dr Goodwyti at 
14 ; Mr Davy from '18 to 17 ; Drs Turing 
Hales, Haller and Sauvages, at 40 cubi( 
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htches. W ith the coticladion of these later 
authors, the experitnents of Dr Menzies 
neariy coincide. Dr Bostock also thinks, 
that AQ cubic inphes is the quantity of air 
^in{)loyed in each ordinary act of respiraw 
fion. 

When atmospheric ah* is respired by ani- 
mals, its bulk is diminished, and its qualities 
arealteredi The diminution of bulk was 
noticed even by Boyle, who estinhated it at 
About Tfs p^rt of the air employed^ Mdy- 
how thought that it was reduced to ^ of 
ite previous bulk. In the experiments of 
Dr Hales, t|;e degree of diminution varied 
from -^ to 1^ of the air employed ; and in 
these of Lavoisier from -ittoi^ part ; with 
nj^hich the experimerfts of Groodwyn nearly 

coincide. 

Even insects consume the oxygenous 
fiart of the air; carbonic acid is, at the same 
\\tn9% produced by them ; and when all the 
OxygfeH hds disappeared, these animals die. 
These facts are now considered as prov- 
ing, not only that the carbon, which decom- 
poses- the air, is furnished by the anima), bul 
that its emission depends entil'ely on the 
state of the circulating fluids ; for, as cir-^ 
culation increases, declines, or ceases, so 
likewise does the emission of carbon, and 
%h6 consequent productioiA)f carbonic acid \ 
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the oxygen gas cannot vary the result^ be- 
ings in all cases, equally abundant. 

In the several processes, then, of germi- 
nation, vegetation, and respiration, it is 
^evident, that, as carbonic acid is formed, the 
oxygenous portion of the air gradually and 
completely disappears; and that the acid 
produced bears always a constant proportion 
to the oxygen gas lost. It is therefore evi« 
dent that these processes, by CQmbining it 
with carbon^ convert the oxygen gas into 
carbonic acid. 
These ai- ^\\ jhe alterations which thus result from 

terations 

reducible tlicse proccsscs are reducible to certain 
inthe^c^!. changes in the composition of the atmo« 
position of sphere, and a great variety of others which 

theair,and '^ ' i , . . , . 

changes in may be produced m its temperature, density^ 

its tempe- • «. o 

ratuTe,den. nioisture, «cc. 

sity, &c. 

Import. When philosophy had emerged from that 

consider, d^rkness by which it had long been veiled^ 
ing their and natural causes began, of course^ to ba 
investigated, the atmosphere was naturally 
one of the first which attracted attention ; 
and whenever diseases became epidemic^ and 
no visible cfliuse of this could be assigned^ 
they were thought to derive their origin from 
certain mysterious qualities of the atmos«, 
phere* Though these opinions, like alt 
those i^hich at aA^ tim^ have (ended tQ th^ 
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improvement of science, bad powerful op- 
ponents and powerful abettors, even yet tbey 
remain undetermined. 

We are, bowever, instinctively taugbt to 
consider a pure air as one of tbe greatest 
sources of bealtb^ and an impure air as one 
of the greatest sources of disease ; and to 
attribute to its variouc cbanges, and to the 
various particles which are continually float- 
ing in it, the causes of many of those wide- ' 
ly spreading and mortal diseases, whose ori- 
gin we cannot otherwise account for. * 
, Whatever, therefore, the precise nature of 
these changes may be, the purity of the at- 
mosphere has always been considered fa- 
vourable to health in every age and situation 
of life. A pure air has also been esteemed 
favourable to the functions of tbe mind, so 
intimately connected with those of the bo- 
<ly. Every one must from experience be sa- 
tified of this beneficial effect of pure air up* 
on the mental powers, and how greatly they 
are elevated and improved by it, while the 
unfavourable ^ects of ap impure air on 
these powers must have been ^s evidently 
felt. 

A general sickness may most certainly be 
produced by sonie latent intemperature of 
the atmosphere, t^he sources of which cannot 
isasi^ be traced ;jieither is it ^Iwgys easy. 
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from the sensible alterations in the air^ as to 
heat^ cold, and moisture, to account for the 
greater violence of endemic diseases in some 
seasons than in others. For oft 

^^ The all-surronnding heaven, the vital air^ 
Is big with death. And tho' the putrid south 
Be shut ; tho' no copvulsive agony 
Shake, from the deep foundations of the worldj^ 
Th' imprisoned plagues ', a secret venom oft 
Corrupts thej^ir, the water, and the land.' 
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The causes, then, of all epidemics, as well 
as fevers, small pocks, dysenteries, 6cc. eicist 
in that universal fluid— ^the atmosphere, of 
which, as out- common food, we all alike 
share. These noxipus miasmata may float 
in the atmosphere, sometimes in greater 
quantities, sometimes in less : aiid (jorise^ 
quently produce their ill efiects by propor- 
tional degrees of infection. Perhaps, alsOi 
their powers and operations may be height-* 
ened or depressed, according to the differ^ 
ent states of the air. As either or bpth iheiA 
causes prevail, we may justly aup{)Osei 
epidemics to appear with more or less rage 
and frequency. 

I thus consider every degree of contami- 
nation that the atmospheric air is capable bF 
suffering, as forming, from whatever cau86 
it may arise^ a source of disease. Habit 
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wiH^ doubtless^ g;o a great length in ^nablifig 
people to sustain^ with apparent impunity, 
depravations of almost every kind ; but this 
does not in the smallest degree lessen the 
troth of my assertion. 

These deviatiodi from the air's standard 
of purity may arise from various causes, and 
afiect particular parts of the system accord- 
ing to the susceptibility of these parts in re« 
eeivingy and t;heir capability of supporting, 
diseased action. When parts are thus af^ 
fected, either the whole body, or individual 
portions of it, mayexhibit proofs of the injury 
they have sustained. 

' The nature and ^Verity of duch diseases 
eeiftainly depend, ist, On the nature and 
degree of change which may have taken 
place in the atmosphere. 2^, On the parti-» 
cular qualities of the foreign matter which 
tnay be combined with the atmosphere. 
And^ ddty. On the nature of the climate in 
which one or both of these changes may 
take place. 

From certain states of the soil, as already 
observed^ the strata of air successively appli*- 
ed to it may suffer very considerable change. 
In warmer, as well as in more temperate clu- 
mated, these changes are continually going 
pn. In warmer climates, however, their fa^ 
^ electa are generally more if)^dy than in 
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colder ones, where the unhappy suflerer is 
often doomed to drag out aiong and miser* 
able life, groaning under a slow, but gradu- 
ally accumulating, load of diseases, which 
are nevertheless equally certain of terminat- 
ing his existence, with those more speedy 
affections of warmer climes. 

Modem chemists have endeavoured to 
prove by experiment, that the peculiar qua- 
lity by which diseases are propagated, is not 
discoverable by them in their analysis of at- 
mospheric air ; they therefore believe it to 
be a quality of too subtile a nature to be de» 
tected in our present state of knowledge, by 
any chemical agent with which we are ac- 
quainted. In order to put this matter be- 
yond doubt, they have analysed atnu)spheric 
air in every state, from its greatest purity to 
its utmost degree of contamination ; and 
have found the component parts of it, in all 
the varieties of both these states, to be ex? 
actly the tsanfie. From these examinations^ 
the above conclusion has been drawn. But 
if they had given themselves the trouble to 
recollect that putrid effluvia are not perhaps 
subject to the same laws with atmospjieric 
air, and therefpre can never \^ discovered 
by the same experiments, they would at once 
have seen the source of their mistake. T(ie 
air of oi|r atpoiospher^, therefore, is not, un.^ 
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■iier these circumstances, vkiated in its qua- 
lities : an additional substance, is added 
to it, hot chemically combined with it. 

Therefore^ when we say that the air is 
pestilent, we do not understand that to be 
M it is of its own nature ; for as such, it is 
not subject to putre&ction ; but as polluted 
' ¥rith noxious vapours arising from the earthy 
standing waters, vaults, &c. Now, certain- 
ly, among alUhe constitutions of the air, caU 
ciliated to receive and disseminate pestilential 
ei&uvia, there is none more fit than hot, motst 
aad still seasons. Its effects, therefore, jn 
producing disease, must, for the most part, 
arise rather in consequence of additions 
made to, it, than from any alteration in its 
. constituent parts, 
. Thus altered, then, tt would appear that 
different animals seem, from their peculiarity 
of structure, state of bealth, &c. to be dif- 
ferently affected by noxious efRuvia, fis difr- 
^ent substances are capable of being dif- 
ferently affected by heat, moisture, &c. 

}t is also well known to surgeons, that 
d^erent states of the atmosphere, contri*- 
bute very greatly to retard or to promote the 
healing process. 

Thus flesh wounds^ simple fractures and 
dislocations, may. be cured with almost equal 
ease in any situation^ while violent contu- 
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iiiens and burns^ wounds of nervous and 
membraneous parts, compound fractures 
and the like, are rendered peculiarly dail* 
gerous and difficult of cure by contaminated 
air. 

Diseases of a more general nature, too, are 
: greatly influenced by particular states of tbe 
tair. Whoever will, for instance, peruse tfab 
account of many campaigns, will fiee such 
a uqiformity in the rise and perioids of dis- 
eases, and these so much connected with 
the state of the air, as to be convinced, that 
.neither the abuse of spirits, nor of fruit, mH* 
the drinking of bad water, could have so 
considerable a share in producing them. 

Therefore it is, in a great measure, to be 
imputed to the alterations our bodies under- 
go from the weather, in the several seasons 
of the year, that we are liable to such a di- 
versity of distempers as often prevails a- 
mongst us. We must have observed, that 
when the season is very inconstant, a variety 
of complaints and confusion in their symp- 
toms will ensue, according as various habits 
may be acted upon by such a mixture of im^ 
pressions. 
Foreign Having thus shewn the great influ^fiee. 

wrirtSg in ^^ich these circumstances have in the pro- 
the Atmo- duction of disease. I shall first proceed tn 

sphere, * 
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potiit out die nature of the 6ub8tapee8 witk 
which the air roaj^ be contaminated. > 

- : Here it necessaiy to distingurah 9 c 

1. The air which destroy^ orrather which 
ceases to support life^ because it is eitheit 
^together deprive^ or too much impo^rikh* 
ed 6£ this elementary prinpiple*. 
\ 9, Airwhichisnpxioua^becBuaesurdiargedi 
Iriik carbonic acid or carbonated hydnogeni 
' ' $L Air render^ odorous o# £etid by emjh> 
OBtions. ^ . . .. f 

>r.>I have already pointed but the ii)ftmi«ii 
io which the air may be fdepdved of that 
pditdoii which lis necesiary: to support li^^ 
aamely,by the processcisof H:bmbusUoti^:i'a« 
i^Mmtion^ &c. and have noM( .to proceed 'to the 
Moondkind of change predttoed upon it^ 
namely^ by the admixture of foreign bodies^ 
by means of which it is renden^ jdither'di- 
(Wtly or indirectly noxious to animal -Hfe. 
Among thit class of substances; 1 must af^ 
range water^ although its eSStois in^this Way 
are far from being remarltaftdQ^ there being 
ai aU times a certain quantity of it blended 
with the atmosphere. 

With respect to evapCMra(tion/it is evident ^'*tcn 
that the greater the extent of evaporating 
SQv&ce presented to the atmospliere^ the 
greater must be the proportion evapqratedi 
Upon this subject, if we are to believe Mr 
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Williams^ the evaporation from the sur&ce 
. of ]and covered with tre^ and other vege« 
tables, is one-third greater than from the 
surface of water ; hut this has not been con- 
firmed. 

In the present enquiry, it is unnecessary 
to examine this point particularly: I shall 
therefore merely mention, that water may 
be contained in the air in two states ; in tiiat 
of soliuitm, and in that of diffusion ; and it is 
the latter of these that we denominate, a m(uat 
atmosphere. This vapour is held in solu- 
tion by the air, precisely as one .species of 
gas is by another. Hence the reason why 
it is so difficult to separate it, and why it is 
capable of undergoing a considerable degriee 
of compression without assuming the form 
of a liquid. 

The vapour of water is, like common auv 
an elastic invisible fluid, but lighter, being, 
to conf mo'n air of the same elasticity, ao*. 
cording to Saussure, as 10 to 14, or accprd- 
ing to Kirwan, as 10 to 12. 

To the formation of vapour, atmospheric 
air is not absolutely necessary, as that pro- 
cess cannot take place in vacuo. 
Fixed Air. Fixed air, or carbonic acid gas is likewise 
often found in the atmosphere in consider- 
able quantity. 
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i:l)r Hales stieWed, that this air entered in- ' 
to the i cbmpositiofn ojf innumerable bodies^ ' 
and^diat it coiild likewise be obtiained from 
thmnin viBtrious manners ; that/with regard 
to »gravity«&nd. elasticity, it had. some affini- ' 
ty 4b atmospheric air ; bik diflered from it 
iff being totally utifit for respiration. 
« Frieistly and SpaUahzani proved> that <la* 
ling decomposition) animal aa well as vege- 
tafa^ substances form carbonic sieid, even in 
M -itmosphefe containing no oxygen. From 
difeM facts^^it must be evident that- immense 
qiiimtities of carbonic acid mustbe constanftf- 
tiy. miking with the atmosphere, • m codse-*- 
qn^nce of^ respiration,, combustion, and se-' 
veral other processes which are continually' 
going on- ^ '.'■'''* 

This gas is insipid, and nearly inodo^- 
rpus, but , eminently fatal to animal lifci • 
I^eathed pure^ it occasions immediate deaths ^ 
and even when diluted with 20 parts of at- 
mospheric air, its ejects are strongly and di«' 
rectly depressing 5 it reduces the force of the 
circillation, causes nausea and vertigo, and 
if breathed too long, suspension of the vital 
fonctions 

With respect to the efFectis of fixdd air 
on animals,! may observe, that those animals 
which have large lungs in proportion to thtnr 
liulk, and which are formed to live in air> afe- 

E 







soonest affected by it ; thus birds have been 
found to die soonest in it ; quadrupeds next ; 
then amphibious animals, and lastly insects. 

Several varieties of the carburetted gssea 
e^ist, bearing, in their properties, a gene- 
ral resemblance, but still capable of be- 
ing discriminated. The one which has been 
longest known, is that which is obtained 
when water is decomposed by charcoal at 
the temperature of ignition. It was dis- 
covered by Dr Priestly, who gave it the 
name of heavy inflammable air. In the new 
nomenclature, it has been named, from Tts 
composition, carbonated- hydrogen, or hy- 
dro-carbonate, a name proposed to be altered 
by Mr Chenevix to carburetted- hydrogen. 

In the decomposition of certain vegetable 
products by heat, other species of carburet- 
ted-hydrogen are obtained, differing little in 
their properties. The vapours of camphor, 
alcohol and ether, passed through a red-hol 
tube, give somewhat similar gasea. 

Mr Cruickshank observed, that the gas 
arising from marshes, disengaged in all probft* 
bility by the slow decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter, is similar to the gases obtained 
from the decomposition of camphor, aJeo- 
hol, or ether, by heat. 

It is well known, that in pits and raine^ 
the air, in consequence of admixture with 
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tidb gas* 18 often in sviob t ft^ts as to ^uffch- 
cirte^ alniost inatontly, those who attempt to 
breathe it. Some of thcue plww m^ conae^ 
qnmtiy hlacuoted by pee^iar ^ist^st^ i aii4 
ddiibdmi this matter diners accc^dbg to tb* ^ 
4liscMai which itcomimmic»tf05iin.<ith^ $uh0^ 
tances from which it has origimtad^ Mor^V 
Istafysttteinptod toasiraptftin its nature ; hot he 
flDOQ found oil our dbmmeal teats inw^ldeft^ 
iar tihe piupoae. He has pt^v^» boweveii 
tfiA this noxious matter i^ of ft <:pn^poun4 
$ and that k ia (kstroyed altogether hjT 
dn agelita, particttUif ly ^y those gaseoiip 
iMidiaa whteh readily paift with their oSQrgeti^ 
All these varieties of carburetted bycbfO#- 
gm gaa^: are thus capable of htmg jsutly- 
aed fay the operatiou of the osryMaria^ a<:id 
gae, which readily parts with a greot qtiait^ 
Jaty of ofx^tn ; and therefeiney if minf d Wkh 
khesb gaae^ m due proportioby ami aBowed 
to Mand for some h9ors» it copTerta^ theft 

into ^irater ai!id darhooic ndd, with Vamhl4 

« 

i^ninlitids of carhonip oayd. 

With Mgnrd to the tfaitd l^ind of tk, Odoun. 
naitiely} that whaeh Is rendered fcet«d and 
odordiia fay emaaationa^ th^e ere iltill greater 
d{69ie«dties9 hiec^se we have no. correct 
knoiidet%e of the nature of these imsutk^ 
tioite^ 

% 2 * 
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Od6ur; in cbm^nian language, means 
tnore or ksd agreeable or disagreeable^senSBa* 
tibn which any body produces on the - orgm 
of smell ; by thi^ chemist it is justly regarded 
as indicating the presence of some particular 
liubstance,' - which has the power of thus. a£> 
fecting our senses. - : - i. f 

Oddtif'S^^ are sometimes immediate, poiti^ 
cles of bodies, from which they are sepnoi^ 
ted by their volatility ; sometimes * the^ *are 
certain elements in their composition^ set at 
liberty by the action of affinities ; soraetiiDefl^ 
lastly, they are the results of different conk 
binations produced by the presence of :a iiew 
agent. » :^ ; /. 

It is generally thought^ that the : atim^ 
spheric fluid is the solvent of these .emaba^ 
tions, and. the cause of that expansibility 
which conveys them to our olfactory herve% 
in a slate weaker or more concentrated, as 
the solvent power of this fluid is* itself affect 
ed by heat or . humidity. Independently^ of 
difl^erences in specific gravity, nothing but 
affinity can' produce an equilibrium. : Hence 
Bergman has observed, : that air, eved 'when 
stagnant, displaced at -last carbonic acid gas ^ 
and that/ on the other band, the carbureited 
hydrogen gas settles in the depths of minesi 
which could only happen, as BerthoUet 
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marksi in: so far as it is there affected by affi- 
nities^ and in a state of combination. 

Therexan be little doubt, but that it is the 
whole body of the air, which is charged with 
these corpuscles ; for if this capacity resid* 
ed exclusively in oxygen or azote, the pro- 
portions of these elements would undergo 
a change, in the same manner as happens 
when air is in contact with substances dis* 
posed for acidification or oxydation ; where- 
as eudiometric experiments jindicate no sen- 
sible .alteration Jn air shut up in close vessels 
with musk, assafoetida^ opium and other sub- 
stances equally odorous, provided the latter 
be kept apart from every matter susceptible 
ofj fermeji tation, and consequently of oxy- 
genation. 

. 6ome have supposed, that odours had no 
boundaries, or could not be defined, and 
that they possessed only vague characters ; 
others have maintained, that similar odours 
indicated similar powers, of which the ef- 
fects differed only in proportion to the de-^ 
gree of their concentration, or of the sensibi-^ 
Uty of the organ of smell. 

• The constituent principles of odours, at 
once fetid and pernicious, or which indicate 
the presence of contagious miasmata, may 
doubtless exist in the atmosphere, without 
producing any distinct impression .on the 

e3 
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pUflctoi^ ^^^^ f bu^ i^ t^his ease^ they ttiaj 
remain unchanged, except iti tiie proportk>ii 
\vhich they bear to their solvent. We can- 
not thinlc difierently i^ben u^ aee^, in tiiape 
menstrua which produce the strongest sens*- 
tiont, ta6te end odour become weal^er. as 
the partictes are ftiore and more diffused^ 
Qianges in- Having now Considered the changes whieh^ 
rature, the coiiiposition of the Bir undergMS) I ahaUi 
to 'o?\he pi^ceeid to describe tjhose which a%ot it^ 
^^- temperature, density, &c. 

Heat. With regard to temperature, and to its 

encrease in particular, there may be two rea* 
sons for the freedom from disorders dtuing 
a serene and warm season ; one^ that t^oiagh 
exhalation from the land and water> aa w^ 
as from their various productions, must b^ 
^xceedin^y plentiful, yet so great is the 
heat of the air, that these vapours are diffiok 
tA or elevated to a great height in it, white 
at the sametime it retains such a beat, as 
also prevents their coalescing and descend^ 
ing in the night, even in the form of dews, 
and they therefore remain suspended in i<^ 
so that, at those times, our lower air may be 
comparatively dry, or at least may not abound 
with moisture. 

It may be very difficult exactly to aisoer- 
tain what effect the heat of a cUmate, exeio- 
isively considered^ will Ytme in thji produq- 
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ikm tX disease^ This stste is sridom, if ever^ 
to be met, except in tscnnbinsrtioii wkh other 
^miaeS) and wherever Tegetetson is to be 
fotmd, the air will ecaroeever wsmt humnlily 
nifficient for the presenratien of health. 

Great heat certainly produces considct- 
iMe rtlaiatioR in Hie fBoliA$ of ^ hodj^ and ^ 

m$if !tfaus pmdispose to disease. 
' Boring hot weather, wne fcnow^ that a leas 
«|iiatitity of spirituoas li<^ora intoxicate, and 
that vomits, purges, mercury, and ophnn^baiN^ 
ffeater e^cts than during cold weather. 

Oto a wdden aiid considerable incmase of 
lieat in the air, the danger is also increased 
kk pleurisies, peripnaimiMies^ atid oUier 
Mote diseaeeir* 

^ We however know, ffom vtsry good am^ 
thority, that the heat of tropical etiinates, 
||«toerally reputed the cfiuse of their ta:)heaU 
ttimess. Cannot abne prodoee fevers, tee. 
-except indirectly by relaHLi^g the body. 

In certain countries, even doring the 
varmest months, diseases are scarcely ever 
so prevalent as at other periods of tilfe 
year. 

It is asserted, for instance, by Prosper Al- 
ptnus, that the plague constantly eeases at 
<!atfo in the month of Jtme ; and that 
jioaiKhold ftifnit^re> or other itefeded good^i 
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as soon as the sun enters Cancer, lose all 
power of communicating the infection. .. 
Cold. With regard to cold, it is known that 
damp air is always colder than dry, suppos- 
ing the same wind to blow, and with an 
equal force. 

At Quebec, pleurisies arid other inflam- 
matory disorders, are the genuine produce 
G^ the cold air of that climate ; while low, 
! bilious, and intermittent fevers fire scarcely 
ever known there. 

In may also, in a great measure, be ow- 
' ing to the influence of cold, that the pesti- 
lential disease of yellow fev^r puts off i|a 
malignant disposition by degrees as the cpol 
season advances, and is no more seen whep 
the air is frosty ot a fe\v degrees colder than 
pur blood, 
Droogbt. - With regard to drought, all tropical couQ- 
.tr>res have properly two seasons, the wet anjl 
the dry ; the former beifig commonly qf 
aty)ut four months continuance, and the 
sea^QO of sickness ; whereas, for maoiy 
inpntbs of the dry season, many parts ^^ijf 
these countries are equally healthy and plea- 
sant with any in the woi?ld. * : ■ " 

Perhaps it \%, in sandy deserts pnly where 
we can Jearn what , distemper^ are inpidf^clt 
to mankind^ breathing itfttop^^ry!^^ ^i^Pfh 
phere. Where, however, this takes place,. 
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lA a more mode^'ate degree, a dry season is, 
upon the whole, more healthful than a wet 
one*' ' This must, however, be understood in 
fa limited sense ; for, upon a review of the 
-biljs of mortality kept in Dublin for forty 
years, it appears, that the number of per- 
sons buried was remarkably greatest in dry 
years* 

r In opposition to this again, J may men- 
tion, that it is a very common observation 
in the East Indies, that during the dry heats 
.the season is healthful ; but whefi the rains 
All immediately upon the hot weather, then 
i£?vers occur. The same is observed in 
Africa. 

The island of Sardinia is annually visited 
by an epidemical sickness, whioh rages 
irom June till September, and is calledA)y the 
natives Intemperies. In some -summers, 
4bere is a want of rain for four or five 
monthSj and then it is that this sickness is 
most violent, being always more fatal in some 
places than in others, and particularly so tp 
atrangers. : . 

This island was- . formerly so remarkable 
/or its unwholesome air, that tjie Romans 
used to banish their criminals thither ; and 
it i&at present but) thinly people4»; owing to 
tide f frfs^uent mortality (^pasipne4<;by. thi^ 
annual ^ickriessj! , .: :n,,; ;;;;;,: : ;.; 
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With regard to moisture, it may be ob- 
served, that, in the Bay of Mexico, shoals of 
large and ravenous sliarks crowding into the 
harbours, and the appearance of dark thick 
clouds to the southward, with thunder and 
lightning, slowly approaching, indicate the 
commencement of the sickly season, and are 
the awful preludes of those impetuous torFcnts 
which, in a few days, are to burst from the 
clouds, and inundate the whole face of the 
country. It would appear, that these tor- 
rents of tropical countries are injurious to 
the health of the natives, for they (especial- 
ly the mulattoes) avoid being exposed ki 
those rains as much as possible ; and, when 
■wet by them, immediately plunge into salt 
■water if near it. But, indeed, in every 
country, though perhaps not to such a de- 
gree as in tropical ones, there is a healthy 
and a sickly season, and diseases are gene- 
rally most prevalent after heavy rains. 

Simple moisture of itself seems harmless, 
at least so far as relates to the production of 
fevers. And humid as the climate of Ire- 
land is, it seems to be a well authorised 
fact, that there is no disease peculiar to 



Dr Rutty observes, that, from a registry of 
the weather for 43 years, he found the fair 
days in Ireland were not a third of the year, 
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mh&tlt in Sngland the dry days are nearly 
two to one. 

This iiioUture of the climate is attributed 
to the exposure of Ireland to the Atkntio 
ooeaiiy in which it operates as a screen to 
England; and to this almost constant mois^ 
tw^ may be attributed the vivid verdure of 
ilB^ fields and meadows. 

This climate is so salubrious^ tiiat we find^ 
in biatof y^ that those plagues which $o mucl| 
derailed Bngland^ but rarely reached Ire« 
land. The leaves^ also^ seldom fall from the 
treet before November^ but the fruit is ge» 
liendly of a very inferior flavour^ owing pro- 
b^ly to this moisture of climate* 

It is also supposed that it is the moisture 
ef the Irish climate which is fetal to venem* 

I . * • 

eus animals. 

When dampness is the immediate cause 
qf ' disease^ it is prc^bly owing to its dimi- 
nixing, or almost entirely $topping perspi* 
ration^ and thus debilitating the system^ and 
rendering it less capable of resisting morbid 
eontagion» 

It is a curious fact^ that, in the countries 
between the tropics, heavy and continual 
r^ns produce sickness, while in other pla- 
ces, especially in the northern parts of EkH"^ 
rope, want of rains brings on diseases almost 
similar* 
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Cold dampness, particularly if the .wiod 
blow from the east, affects both animal and 
vegetable health, and produces many obsti- 
nate diseases, as well as occasions, relapses. 
Pains of rheumatism, too, and corns on the 
feet, become troublesome on similar occa- 
sions. And even cold and moist air, or sud* 
den thaw affecting the body in the iyinter> 
produce not only inflammatory disorders, 
but cause relapses into such distempers as 
people had been affected with during the 
end of summer and harvest. It is this' 
which renders Hungary so unhealthy to an 
army in the field, where the cold damp nights 
succeed sultry days. 

History informs us also, that epidemic 
diseases have ever . been prevalent in moist 
weather, but more remarkably .frequent io 
the autumnal months, when a summer unu- 
sually warm and dry has been succeeded by 
an extraordinary rainy season ; that our 
fleets and armies have ever been greatly a& 
flicted by them ; and though they still con- 
tinue to be severely felt in this country, 
thjey have formerly raged here with much 
greater violence. 
MoUiurc When moisture is added to heat, com- 
plaints become bpth more frequent and 
more virulent in their nature. About the 
months of August and Septemberj whea 
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these states of the weather most commdily 
occur toget;ber, disease ia, I believe, more fre? 
qoent thaaany other peribd of: the year. ., 

The jcbost -general: sickness. commonly bci>! 
gina 'about the middteor ^ndof August^ and 
whilst the days are stiii: hot, but the nights 
cool and dsmpfrofn^Qigs anddews^ the dysen- 
tery, in t!hdse;coun tries wfa^re that dieiease IS 
tnost rcommKMny preVail-s^; -.and though iU 
Tiolenceibeover)by;*h^ begiinuing of Octd« 
heti yet V the remitting: fever gainsgrouud, 
^nd nerer^^ entirely ceases till the frost be« 

gins. ': ' :\j \... .. : ^. ' 

liitermitttng fevers, however^ most. ^om^ 
monly set in when the weather changes from 
cold to warm. / 

: A smaller quantity of Peruvian bark, alto^ 
will remove such fevers when the weather ii 
clear and. cold; and the patient continues 
safe as long^ as this season lasts : whereas, 
should the air be sultry and moist, the dis-; 
ease will hardly be removed without a perse«> 
verance in tlie use of that or some similar 
medicine. 

From these and similar circumstances, > it. 
will be perceived how much the severity or 
mildness of complaints, as well as the medi^ 
cines used rfor their removal, depend oa 
seemingly trifling changes in the state of the 
climate. 
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With respect to heat and moisture, 
Lind also seems to be of opinion, that suci 
a state of atmosphere is most favourable to 
the rise and progress of acute putrid diseas- 
es, and that cold and moisture are 
favourable to slow chronic ones. 

As a continuation of wannth andhutnull? 
ty in the atmosphere has generally been ob- 
served to precede epidemics of the putrid 
kind, so in a low damp country, the same 
kind of diseases are generally endemic. 
All, therefore, that states of the atmosphere 
do, is to predispose the body for the recep- 
tion of such infection as, when applied, 
produces disease ; whereas in a dry-warm, 
or in a dry-cold state of it, no morbid 
affection would have been produced. 
Plagues also abate something of their seve- 
rity in warm dry weather, and generally al- 
most entirely cease in cold dry, and fros- 
ty weather. 

In a hot and moist state of the atmos- 
phere, animal and vegetable matters run 
more quifjkly into putrefaction. It has been 
already observed, that matters unfavour^le 
to health are generated from these souroes, 
and that they seem to be possessed of a dfe 
gree of virulence in proportion to the 
and moisture of the climate. 
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..With tb6 iddHkm of pu^dky to he»t Heat, 
aiMl moisture^ the chanoes of infeotkm are ^a^^[^ 
fllBl m»e nimMrou* I may remarii^ tbat^ ^^^7* 
ia .vyroier CDuntriefiy sickness seldom^ if ever, 
btgiiis tail the beats have oantkaued knag 
enough to give time for putre&ction. Ai^ 
tbougb the icvers aod fluxes then occurring, 
are oftra acccaeiif»mied l^ wonns^ these are 
ilofc to be deemed the cause of either, but 
oiB^y a siga of the bad state of the boweb 
from corruption of the aliment, both taking 
their roe fnom the heat, moisture, and pa* 
trid state of the air, probably tn some mea-a^ 
SUM owing to tbe immense quantities of <ie« 
c^riug Yc^getables which everywhere afaonnds 
aboiftt Autumn* 

* Sir iSydenham, in describing the ^idemie Their ee. 

oonstkutbns of the years ifiSlrVV'^ i>^* Engi^ 
fonoM us, that atutumnal intermittent &vers, 
WJDdoh had prevailed for some years; and 
espectatty tertians of a bad kind, returned 
witk violence about the beginning of July, 
and^ becomii^ every day more frequent, ra^ 
god ^fiooedingly in the mcmth of Augmt. 
Im many places, whole &milies were attack^ 
od^ and the disease was extremely mortal. 
And in those diseases called Plagues, in Lon-f 
do9^ the historian informs us, that ^* In the 
month of September, d^ath rode triomph^ 
ant^ fer iunnag bonwred^ (if I m^ be at» 
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lowed the expression,) timers &tal scythe^ he 
mowed down the people like grass 3 for the. 
burisils then amounted to 6988 ; though the 
week after, the bill falling to 6544, gave- 
glimmiering h^pes that the distemper waai 
past its crisis. But the great increase, the* 
week following to 7^65, reimmerged thtf 
people into an abyss of horrour and despair ;• 
for now they were struck with the dreadful*' 
apprehension^ that in a few days the living' 
would not suffice to bury the dead'! . 

The years 1765,-6^ Dr Lind observes^' 
were distinguished by an uncommon appear*- 
ance of intermitting and remitting fevers^* 
in most parts of England. During th6' 
months of May, June, and July, there were 
seldom at Haslar hospital less than 30 or 40 
patients, labouring under regular tertian 
agues, with perfect intermissions. Of these^ 
some were seized with it on board the guard 
ships that lay in the harbour near the mud ;> 
but the greatest number were of those mi*' 
rines who did duty at Portsmouth.^ The 
marines, lyho were three times a-week ex«. 
ercised early in the morning, on South 
sea-beach, from the effect of the stagnant 
water of an adjoining morass^ suffered much. 
Haifa dozen of them at a time, were fre- 
quently taken ill in their ranks^ when under^ 
arms^ some being seized with such giddmess 
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W the )Mad> that they doufd scc^^Ij mm; 

#flHe- ()th6fi f(^ (town dtii^bles^ ; ti^^ d{^ 

lA ill aedoHint 6f a ^eve^ tMfriefh hatp^hdd 
iff 8tfifteMkshir« hv i7pi, vre fiind observed; 

^ly sMcritkJd to thd g|i»e)it rsAni ^ikidfifiS 
MSMttnrfe jM-dVibDS td it. This dise^, it 
#rif also dbsetvSd, iDtig^nitted {iriiMsipdfy 
Mliaii^ th6' ^r*, atid atMeked thosie of hiW, 
MoAimtiA edAi5fifUtk>f». It was JMermittihC 
iOA kte^at, HAA, itt i^?(dbki habiCd, t<^a!itf 
Mierided «»ifh iipiMti^ twitcfifM,- fiaiftieili^ 
lariy abdttt th^rieidt^ PeC«csHi« ihike ottf 
itf ttife kttef stftge of ify add tht^ ^^petlritActi 
iHfcrekWe* after (featli. ' "' 

- n^^poiirat^s ancrnyflybbs^JhrM of tMi^M^- Iq Greectt 
plK^^tM %ed u|)on tft^ iWf&it^^ df the-: iH^t' 
9>tigi§,yi^ SL^ftty ttimhf cbhmtyi th^t tTtey 
cOIRmfd ukujlr friom- (he i^ft of thdnkirid; 
b^gdf'fit^Iielrge-dize^ahdbi^, bf ablbslteif 
hubic: Mid » fidl^ ttllbtir coMpleiiMit^ of tt 
jcCMlidked cikst, and> with a hoarse tdfce;' 
aifdf «M> tlb> theitr iMMaf quaMJeS^ the^ Itttf, 
h»tay»i St di^nke' fdr £(9 latitifur diti (itettidti 
o# t^ ^uUi6»i The! cfoUttCry of Btifedtia; iit 
€>r*ftie al80i waff fot'ftiwriy fdiMriafelb fof 
ttb i$(it]^dtty ef thii fiKio^^ DrHteh wallBf.^^- 

F 




rally ascribed, and probably with reason, to 
the thickness and moisture of the air ; and 
is, on that account, by Cicero, adduced in 
opposition to the clear dry air, and acute 
and lively genius of Athens. The same is, 
doubtless, one of the causes of the apathy 
and insensibility of the North American In- 
dians, who live in a country which, from its 
uncultivated state, is over-run with woods 
and marshes ; and the air of which must 
consequently be replete with effluvia of this 
kind. If this supposition be true, it will, in 
some measure, account for the improvement 
of the genius of the people, from that of the 
soil and climate of the country itself. 
J Bencoolen, too, it is observed, is more 
unhealthy than either Madras, Bengal, or 
Bombay. Bengal is next unhealthy, parti- 
cularly during and after the rainy season, 
which commences in June, and continues 
till October. The diseases of the country, 
which are fevers of a remitting and inter- 
mitting kind, particularly attack those new- 
ly arrived- In very sickly seasons, malig- 
nant fever is the most common, and the bo- 
dy is covered with bloaches of a livid hue. 
Fluxes then also prevail. The air of Bom- 
bay is not so pure as that of Madras, yet it 
is more wholesome than that of BengaL 
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^e Mdlflbar aoa^t is pnstty hedtthj^^ W hiA i 
jfettor to th^ Goromandel coast. Madras^: 
nk^reoirer, is the most healthy government , 

bdbiigtng to the English. 

At Gambroon, in Persia^ the tlimate i^ * 
vety unhealthy! Indeed^ fi§w Etiropeans 
eMB^ beih^ seized with putrid intehni ttidnt 
fswr^p which rage from May till Sefitember^ 
and are ofteti fdbwed with obstructiohs in^ 
thelfver. =•:.••■■ 

"^ Yarioad authors who hAv6 treated jiUght*^ 
Ijr of the diseases of Gambrdoh^ have^ a^ 
well as the English factory/ imputied itd Un*. 
llMthfulness during the summer coonths td. 
Ae noxious effluvia ^ith : which the^airia 
contaminated^ from the great quantitiea 
of bhibber fish left by the sea upbn the ^hore^i 
Which very soon become highly putrid and; 
offisMtirei * ' ■ '/.■/ -' - [• 

' ''In thfe island of Kdre^i in the Persian 
gttlpbt hi the raiiiy seasons, intermitting fe* 
vers ttMl. fluxes are the usual distempers^ 

:>AiB, the season of those sudden and terri- ^? *H 

« - coast of 

Ue storms called hurricanesj in the East Guincn; 
and West Indies, and tornadoes on the coast 
0f Guinea^ partly coincidea with that of the. 
nins^ it is evident that these dreadful tern- 
peists in t some measure contribute to prou 
duee the sicknesa prelmiling at Ihose. timed* 
It was even remarked one. year at $en^alj 

jr a 
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that at the begiBfling oftfar/mdjr'fteim 
in the night succeeding ooe of those tonvH 
does, a grnt number of tfa6.'solditf9> umi 
two-thirds of the English women, wtax U^i 
ken iH^ this -garcbon havihgl9eibnsbeea.iin- 
commonly healthy. / . ?■ ! ; 

But thcl most treinendoBS of theee teoe^ 
peats is the Safndeb, B'suddcn gualof . wioA 
to which • travellers aive exposed in the den: 
aerts, sometimes towards the middle ottihfe 
end 4s( June, but moine frequently m the 
months ^f Joty aiid August^ rivhien k is said' 
to bring abnost instantaineout death to are^/ 
ry man or beast tbalibappena toatand witfii 
his face towards it. These samiele may, hta 
some measure, be sfaainne^ by laratdUiaig Wb- 
ly in the nigbt dnring the months na' Inldc^ 
they pre?aiU 
In Ame- In America, too, we £nd, accotdiap^fflD , 
Dr Lining/ the sickly- monikft in Oiariea* 
town, Sooth darolinay tovbeJulyV'Aq^qatyt 
and September; • And the mean quantities^ 
of rain and mei^twe in^'tbe air, tt-eeadi of 
them greater ift^thiose three mcmtha dian ini 
the three preceding* Hence, it seemtv vbi^p 
rea^on^e' U> conclude^ that tbe sirkiieaa m 
catksed by the beat find rhoiatuve of. the-oiF; 
forbodied^ as already obserred^ ace mbr^AaK 
posed to pufrefebtioh in a hotandrmoil^auv 
thaa itfi a cold and dry one* . % > 
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'rill Qoniesto^Q^ theveptd^iBio dtfeases 
mMaMy tietum as ref olarly^ at thqkr stated 
i e otto ot» as a good dock strikes ^n^lve when 
<thfiiiim is in the m^idiaAi vix. ii^ Julyj^ Au- 
gust^' aad September^ wbeo great heat aod 
mdistiirel pfevaiU 

•Instead J however^ of the gfeatetft fatality 
jh^ppaomg, as soflbetifxies is the oase^ about 
4hcf time of the raiiis, there are sodie (roun- ' 
trffta where the sickness only commaicfss 
sboUt that thne^ and the deaths are greatest 
in the subleqitent October and November* 

* We farther find, that in Marylsnd or 
Virgieia, where the heats are greater^ and 
jthe soil more moist than more toward the 
iKMlh, Especially on lands not cleared, agnea, 
^ef^> and fluxes^ are very distressing to 
strangers, though the natives in general are 
.lle^hy and long-lived. 

The disease termed the yellow fever, 
which has^ for some years past, committed 
auoh devastations in America, can now, 
therefore, be more easily accomHed lor than 
formerly, v^pon the very principles already 
.d^iveredt 

There cannot be many better proofs of 
the generation of this fever frofti the conta- 
minated state of tiie air, in consequence of 
putrefaction^ than that which happened On 
board one of the United States' frigates, .<w 

f3 
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3 voyage to the Havannah in 1799- After 
a storm, the weather became extremely hot, 
and putrefaction of some of their provision 
took place to such an extent, that the air in 
the hold, and other parts of the vessel, was 
contaminated so as to extinguish lights im- 
mediately. In a few days, the first man who 
was seized was affected by symptoms of a 
highly inflammatory bilious fever, — such as 
violent pains in the head and bones, suffu- 
sion of the face and eyes, hardness and ve- 
locity of pulse, prostration of strength, 
great thirst, vomiting, and costiveness. The 
symptoms of others, however, who were af- 
fected by, and afterwards died of it, sood 
assumed the actual appearance of well mark- 
ed yellow fever, precisely such as it is de- 
scribed by authors. They had, during this 
voyage, no communication with vessel, 
town, or port, so that this disease was gene- 
rated with themselves, and its surprising 
change must have been the consequence of 
change of climate. 

In the West Indies, the diseases that prove 
fatal to soldiers, and Europeans in general, 
are of two kinds, namely, fevers and fluxes. 
These are the concomitants of armies in all 
parts of the world, but in tropical climates 
they are well known to rage with peculiar 
violence. There appears to be an intimate 
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connection between them> for they are fre- 
quently combined together, often inter- 
^ange with each other, and it rarely hap- 
pens that one is epidemic without the other. 
They eeem to depend upon the same cause> 
peiiiaps differently modified. The fevers 
are similar to what have been called remit- 
tent ; but greatly more violent in their at<- 
tack, quicker in their progress, and more fa- 
tal in their termination, than what are ever 
seen by us in Europe. They proceed from 
the same cause, noxious exhalations from 
wet, low, and marshy grounds. 

Towards the production of such noxious 
vapours, there- appears to be necessary the 
concurrence of three circumstances, heat> 
moisture, and decayed vegetable matter. 

What renders Jamaica more particularly 
unhealthy is, that marsh effluvia, owing to 
the particular state of the climate, constant- 
ly exist there ; whilst in northern climates 
they only exist during the heat of summer, 
when it is observed that they are uniformly 
unhealthy. In Jamaica, the most healthy 
apots are the dry and sandy, where there is 
little decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
and where the rain is absorbed by the earth. 
Dry, elevated, and mountainous places, too^ 
n^re generally healthy ; the decayed anim^ 
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and vegetable matter beiog W|ishe4 AW«y bj 
the frequent raipg. 

In w army ^tatlpne^ i^i J^ip^ica^ '^ wM 
obsenre4| that^ in h^s tb^B (p^ PPn^inAfc 
th^re died in the neighbpurbood f>f qo^nrti^ 
jBS, or wpre dischgrgefl in cQQSf quf pe^ of 
b^ipg unfit fpr seryi^, ^9&Q mep^ nol om 
of whom died by the hdpdp pf ^ii ^nemy. 

Theses are^ in various cUrp;kt^ %hQ §Sfy^ 
of heat;, tnoisfure^ and putridity. : . 

Thu?, tbie di$^ik^f s of atrf^ngen^ in ^fefw 
ent dimates^ bfar Qvf^iy wher^ft propwiionf 
al similitude tp i^fhoh other | ^nd th^ vi^ 
lence or malignity qf the ff v^rs 9q4 fii|36^» 
with which they ^r^ pfien a^fl^ictf?^ dfipsndu 
in a great nji^sure, upon the degrees d bcait 
and nuHsture, 9n4 ^he pthei &tat€» of ihe rot 
spectiv^ clun§t§. 
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Influcttcc AcCQRpijfQ tP the yartQU9;|iturtiM|ll.jrf: 

tion'on^bo. different, ca^ntrie^ tb^ inb^bitantft iif»d^6gQ^ 

Md mental ^^^ ^ astoqishing variety pC fprms, th^t it 

activity, is lu many instances in^p^tssibk^ tp b^liQV# . 

them to belopg to th^ ^ftm^ s|)fK^9 Wc 

may^ fop ipst^npe, tal;.e ^s an ei^^i^ipl^ qvm 

an individual country, and choose Ireland, 
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y/bkh ^ but of am^U ei^tent, at that e^am^r 
p)^ There we iind, that the hamlsomest 
|l#a9Ciilt;# are the natives of Kilkennyi and 
tjie^ fieighbourhood ; and the most wretch«» 
qA and squalid are those near Cork and Wa* 
terfordy and of Mtmster and Connaught. 
In the couBty of Roscommonj the male and 
fmtle peaMntry, and even the horses^are 
r^marti^ed to be handsome ; the £3rmer be^ 
litg^ fair and tall, possessing great muscular 
flMtbiljty, and being the best leaperain Ire- 
Ifctd/ .The finest hunters, and most eipert 
honitSfMA5 are to be found in the fine sport- 
ing oounljr of Fermaaiaigb. In Jiie eounty 
of Meath^ on the contrary, the peasants are 
very : heavily; limbed. In the county of Ker* 
ly^ and along the western shor^, the pea- 
sants again, in exprassioa of countenance, 
and colour of hair, very much resemble the 
Spaniards. 

Thus, Mobile the external form, and un- 
doubtedly also the mental a^ctivity, are great- 
ly; infiuenced by eittem^ circumstances, 
tbe <be^th>. from diiFerent situations^ il in- 
fluenced in eis; 'remarkable a degree. 

We BnA, that the most healthy countries influence 
in the worid generally contain certain spots tioninpro- 
of ground, where strangers arc sutgect to cas'^JhrnttT 
the attacks of sickness. And, on the other ^^ *<> par- 
band,^ we find^ that there is scarcely any spots. 
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island, or any large extent of continent, 
that does not contain some places, where 
Europeans may enjoy an uninterrupted state 
of health during all the seasons of the year. 
Previous to considering the influence of 
particular situations in producing disease^ it 
is necessary, as introductory ta it, to ex* 
plain, that the sources of disease are never 
found to act but when we approach close*' 
]y to them ; that is, either near to tte 
bodies of men, from which they may imme-' 
diately issue ; or near substances which, aa 
having been in contact with the bodies of 
men, are imbued with their effluvia, and in 
which these effluvia are sometimes retained 
in an active state for a very kmg timb. I may 
mention, that even the most unhealthy spots < 
in the world have in their neighbourhood, 
and often at no great distance from them^ > 
places which afford a secure retreat and pro^* 
tection from disease and death. In a wcnrd, 
the diseases most &tal to strangers in every 
country, seem not merely to be confined to 
particular seasons, but, even during *tbeM' 
seasons, to certain places only. Indeed, ' 
were not the matter of contagion continual* 
]y regenerated, it would soon, become per«9 
fectly inert, as it has been found, that when 
very unwholesome air is even conveyed to a * 
great distance, and much time ebpsea he^l 
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fbre it is tried^ it approaches, by some means 
or other^ to the state of wholesome air. 
Bat where these causes of disease exists we 
shall generally find a constant generation of 
them from some source at no great dis- 
tance. 
^ Many opinions have been entertained re- ExampTes 

. 11. 1 • 1 • of this at 

spectmg the distance to which contagious the Grotto 
dSavia are capable of being conveyed, but f^^^ ^ 
the specific gravity of the different kinds 
ZDUst vary these phenomena. In the grotto 
4d Cani, in Italy, for instance, the distance 
to which its particular air spreads is very 
small, as instant death follows respiration at 
the bottom, while, at the top, this opera- 
tion can be performed freely and without 
hyury. 

I have just stated, that in different coun- 
tries, and qven in different parts of the same 
country, spots greatly conducive to health, 
as well as to disease, are to be found ; and 
I do not hesitate to assert, that if greater at- 
tention had been paid to this fact in the 
establishment of colonies, many millions of 
the human race, who have fallen victims to 
premature death, might have lived. 

We shall find in the East Indies, for in- J«t^«E*«t 

' Indies. 

stance, in Sumatra, that Fort Marlborough 
affords a retreat tolerably safe and conve- 
pient at the distance only of three or four 
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miles from our most sickly settlement of 
Bencoolen. The unhealthy town of CaK 
cuttd^ diiso, in Bengal, has m its neighbour*' 
liood the healthy situations c^Barasafand 
Garatte. 

The Dutch^ at Batavia, have the more 
healthy situations of Cerebon, Samaring^ or 
Tanjapour, in their neighbourhood. 
In South Instances of this irregularity, in pontt of 
America, healthy situation, may also be nientionecl is 
other parts of the world. The air in the 
different parts of the Spanish West India 
dominions^ varies greatly in point of purity^ 
according to the situation of places, Tbii% 
the city of Meiico is very healthy, while La 
Vera Cru2, its sea*port^ is renKirkable £br 
bad air. 

I have p6inted out the above example as 
a corious £ict^ becaise in general situations 
near the sea are, compared with other parts 
of the same country, the most healthy^ 
This may be given as one instance of thb 
short distance to which c^ertain kinds of 
contagious miasmata may be capable of 
reaching. Hence, it is absolutely necesss- 
ry, that, under such circumstances^ they 
should be carried from place to place, by 
being attached to the bodies of men, &a 
who come within the sphere (^ their action. 
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St^ however^ iiidep^ndefitly of the^ fii- 
votff^Me situiatioiiSi we find that^ by wiods^ 
the 'COHtagiofis imastnata invade the inlifit' 
beidthf situatiiyn^: Thosj the Motherly 
^;mid§) wUle tbey blow ff om the <kisei<ts of 
Lybia during the summer, produce dt At-- 
gi6i9« INsAi^ and XripoHy ^ unhMUby i^ea- 
som Thi^ happens also rtt Madms^ v4iere 
tbe tiriii^j in the, mpnthsc^f April Md^ May, 
passings over a large tract of sand, are abirayft 
hot mA disagreeable^ r ' ■ 

•fift many mstaoeed, il ie wilh iHe giXarfeiH: 
dlMBi?iitty thai these evils can be aQeviatedf 
by idl the art of bfoman^ ingeiMity. 

. As i^ ^aa ^umrersaHy beetle allowed, tbttt • Different 
tW temperatwe of the air at seii ^ '^^'^ insuUr or 
eicMiat 14^ it^ nalutie) land^ upon tlie wbide^ ^<>°^nen. 
waiHier than contineiKfsan^, sokdandBteiii^ llr^:;. 
8iii¥duiided by the tea, pa^Mficrpaiti nK«tJ ^^^^^ 
of^ ' k9 teiKpemture^ and are irartnef thaa 

We fiifid that islands and eonj:rii^nts», iii<**'> Different 
tttated near the! equatoi; vaty mueh i» rj*i -tfe g^n^ai 
«i^ to tfee salubrity of climate, frt&iw locttlf situaticmof 

• countries 

caodes, even wlyei«i their tetiiperatiife ia'withre^ari 
iiwich the same ; for if, in dtty'^rthesei t*ie ^^^^'^ 
h<AK^ id altendtt* witb'httnMdity/«i<e^lway8<:^^«M«»- 
fkid^the inhabHaM^ 9eib}de(! td^ virulent ft-^' Wuntamt 
vera; aiid to^otheir rffatigtiafttdkei^sed aii^ng^'^^ 
f#cwa debility. ; 
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But with respect to the temperature o^ 
countries from their situation, I may observe, 
that ail those which he southward of any 
sea are warmer than those which have the 
sea to the southward of them, at least in our 
hemisphere. 

All those countries lying to the windward 
of high mountains, or extensive forests, are! 
also warmer than those lying to the leeward, 
in the same latitude. 

We find, that the health of countries 
greatly depends, though perhaps in some 
more than others, on the particular soil of 
ilar»oil. wi^jch the country is composed, and this 
must greatly depend on the nature of its 
constituent parts, as well as on those other 
circumstances which regulate, in a great 
measure, the temperature of different coun- 
tries. Thus we find, that stones and sand 
have less capacity for heat than the other 
kinds of earth, which are always somewhat 
moist ; they heat or cool, therefore, more 
rapidly, and to a greater degree. Hence 
the violent heat of Arabia and Africa, and 
the intense cold of Terra del Fuego. But 
although moderately dry, sandy soil is, in 
general, pretty healthy, much of this must 
depend on the particular nature or size of 
the particles of the sand of which it is com- 
posed. Thus at Pensacola, Whydah, 
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the island of Bonavista, is a small, loose, 
sand, which is found to be injurious to 
health. 

The pestiferous vapour *also^ arising dur- 
ing the summer months, and in the heat of 
the day, from such sandy deserts, in South 
America, in Asia, and in Africa, can only be 
characterised by its effects. This blasts 
which is called the Samiel wind, proves, in 
these hot sandy deserts, instantly fatal, both 
to man to beast ; but when it passes over 
aisbil covered with grass and vegetables, its 
effects are mitigated. 

: Thus, while the particular nature of the S^ 
soil, or rather those emanations from the situation 

•% % m n ' n * withrcgarci 

aoil, greatly afreet, from the nature of its to moun- 
situation, the health of individuals, we may p^^ns^/ 
remark, that health 'or disease may depend 
<>a- other circumstances besides these. Such 
are elevated and mountainous places, which 
are even more healthy than dry and sandy 
bnes; and that, independent of the power 
which mountains have in gathering and re« 
taining clouds about them, in consequence 
of which, the country in the neighbourhood 
of high mountains is always most. subject to 
fi^quent rains. 

It has long bden an established fact, that 
a far greater proportion of rain falls in rnoun* 
tainous countrjies than in plains. Among 
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tbe Andes^ it is said to raid dlmMt perpi^ 
tually^ while in Egypt it dcarcdy ever rants 
at all. It has been in general observed^ tfami 
aUbough ratns faU daring tfaecohtmusnce of 
any wind, they are most freqiaent whetl the 
wind blows from the »ath« 

So remarkably different, in various re* 
spects, are flat Jtnd mountainous <;odntri^ 
that tbe inhabitants of each may b6 con^ 
dered as living in different climates* 

Even Hippocratea observes, ihat tfHmtk^ 
taineers are active in their bodies^ with tbfti^ 
joints well fitted to each other, their dciiif 
hairy, and their m'mds patieift of tabouf and 
watching; their tempers passionate, obsB^ 
naite, nnd impatient of restraint ;' witb tbrik^ 
m anners rather inclining to ti^m^ness tMtf 
mildness* They are also actite in thefir uVM 
derstan(Kng9, and in learning tbe arts, aif^ 
diHgent m theif dispositions, with a tony M 
war and military emptoyment^ 

Aristotle also takes notice,, tlfat hiUf ccmtf«» 

tries: breed aniitlals fiercer and a:MtPgtt'tidw 

those who live in plaint ; a«(d tbait' pWfiHf 

do not f^el the &fkc!t of a^^ sdonf M^ bUflf 

as in flat countrie^.^ 

Examples In consequence of this dispofeitibn, rfrtd ^ 

scSiid! *« fo^^ ^ the country, hilly itegiotf^ dre 

Wales, with difficulty GonqHteterf by a foreign (dtttf 

and Switz' said moFc generally preserve a fre€ gj&^ertt^ 

erlandtf 
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tMtSfi, than tuitions who inhabit j|:he pkins; * 
Thus^ the Scots and the Welch long resist* 
ed the arms of the Romans and the Saxons. 

Fertile countries^ upon the same princi^^ 
pie, a{e also observed to product people less 
courageous than those found in barren ones; 

Buffi>n also observes^ that there are gene- 
rally more old men in high than in low 
Countries ; and that the mountains of Scot- 
landi of WaleSj of Auvergne^ of Switzer- 
land, have furnished more examples of ex- 
treme old age than the plains of Holland, 
Flanders, Germany, or Poland When hills, 
however, are found to be very high as the 
Glaciers and the Alps, there are much feweir 
instances of longevity than in more modern 
ately elevated grounds. In Dr Price*s work 
on reversionary payments, we find the follow- 
ing calculation $ that in hilly districts, half of 
the number born live to the age of 47 ; in 
marshy districts to the age only of 45. In 
the fbrmer, one in 2b live to the age of 80^ in 
the latter, one only in S2 reach that period 
of life. 

One reason \ilrhy mountainous countries, 
particularly in cold northern ^cfimates, are 
less subject to disease than warm and flat 
ones,- is, * in some measure^ that the high 
winds prevent the accumulation of those pu- 

o 
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lower «itaeH|!>iis« 

In Persia. T(b»^:an fiij^um -for bediA is lo be net 
with ia tihnost iall qvart^ of ibe ;glQ%e. 
HmS ivieary traiveHer, tevien m some pikpte'cf 
the wilihy tleserta sof Ar^Aia, finayt ia ibe 
middle 1^ ^mtenftry beboM fi?om /afar Ae 
smnnnMls rof itbe Fensiian: and T^iropweiiam: 
sojtmfiitaSns pevened iwaitfa snow, aod their 
sidea Kned ^ith a trefn^hmg yerdufe^ ivhidi 
is iQOMtafidy ftmed with a pure «id t^am- 
perate air. 

]bd?«^"* iC3«i iht risic^g giwmd «^ar Boaibay, /the 
idbabitabts ea^oy the lAoat perfect heaMi. 
d^rtogdM raiBy aeaaoQ^^nd may, in the great* 
eait^ety^ faehold tbeac^acent country oaivciv* 
ed with m^Hisry the reoeaa of whieb^ fearai 
inaaaMraiUe paiela pf atagnatieg ifvateft Aitt 
of ftogs afid dead fish, xyhos^ ^teodh froYaa 
Tery ^fojifeiiicma to Europeana oceufuhiig tbfc 
Wrer :grQuiids* 

' Wftbin xm& mike of Madraa alao^ atandft 
McmnitfitThomas^ jestly/eateeoied fer itis^jr 
the Montpelier of all our settlements injiidiau 

In Africa. The fenvR 0f .Sd^adcareja the meal bMithy 
Bi ith^t xitiififiion of the globe. Although iti 
fiea \fsQ> latfea up the river Congo or T^m^ 
and tvithin mt degrees of the eqiilUor, yot^ 
fnxp its heing aitnated on a hill> and MHi 
neighbouring country being cleared of na- 
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tbral woods and ihick^to^ iU <Bhf4Atwt« poi 
aaiy breathe t pure: wd temperate Air $ but 
are^ m * great mot^wcit raemptf^l iwn aU 
the^pbguea of thtt; unbwltby cliiMt^i 
</:Wlifin» hdwevATr we aeet ki ikukay ,|4w(tP 
«f the same, country^ the moBt beaUhy, apotn 
entirely abandonediiiaad/ almost ia their 
fKiglU)oarbood,i the iiihabitanta. woixmUrjJty 
Saddhg Bp theiri habitationa in pbces Stofst 
cUduch the very causes of disease atise^ve 
<san deem such conduct notbiiig short of 
madness* 

- We diail only mentbn the higpfa hilis of 
Sierra Leony upon whose summits theair is 
clear and serene^ while thick mistSjrandooi- 
-some vapoufB o? erqiread the lower gfonnds ; 
yet^ «ven m this place, the English Hihabit 
alow vTsUey, merdy for the benefit of a 
li^ng of good watervthe carriage of whu^^ 
:taany part of the htll, might easily be peiv 
:ibrmed by slaves. 

These heights, however, as I formecly ob- ^ Am^- 
•anred^ when csrried tor a very great extent^. :, ^ , , 
Wse their exhilirattng effi^ts» andviare de* 
atruettve of human. life, i We shstt:&id^ 
that from 10 degree^ north of theequiskn- 
tisi^ to 05 southy there mna tluion^ the 
eonttmnt cf America^ a continued chmn of 
"vory fa^tvmouhtainst osUed the Attdes^'>Qr 
Gg^illefasii The tic^a of these iitu)un(aun6> 
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even under the equator, are coveFcd with 
snow, and, by the severity of the cold, are 
rendered uninhabitable to man or beast. 

Still, however, we find, that, indepen- 
dently of these exceptions, high grounds ex- 
posed to the breezes are, throughout the 
world, the most healthy. 

.In the neighbourhood of Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, and other places in the hot southern, 
and less healthy parts of West Florida, 
there are several elevated situations, expos- 
ed to the winds, and dry, which would afford 
.a safe and certain retreat from the diseases 
which there prevail in the months of July, 
August, and September. 

The country of Brazil is, by the Portu- 
guese, esteemed a paradise, chiefly on ac- 
count of the purity of its air. When the 
sun is there vertical, the air is refreshed and 
cooled by the sea breezes ; and its inland 
parts are fanned by still cooler breezes from 
the Andes 
;a Like this country, we shall find, that Ja- 
maica has one continued ridge of mountaiDs 
running through it, from east to west, be- 
' sides some smaller hills. On the sides of 
ithese mountains, the air is temperate and 
cool, while the vallies are scorched with ex- 
cessive heat, or inundated by violent rains. 
Part of this mountainous ridge is at no great 
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dfiBtance from Spanish Tcmn> Kingston^ an4 
Port Royal^ the principal sea* port 

We do oot^ however^ recommend a re- 
treat to the barren^ eold^ and bleak snmmitu 
of the Bine Mountmns^ where the sodden 
transition from the scorching ^eats in the 
vdlies or woods^ to so intense a degree of 
eddy must be injmioas to the constitution ; 
im to SHcfa an height as where the vapoors 
«re condensed into miMs or clouds. 

In no part of these high grounds do they 
Mfier from want of rain^ although along the 
aea^eoest the country is often parched. 
-These different states must consequently 
fMfoduce very different effects on the h^th 
of the individuals near them. Some of the 
fofts are very healthy^ as Fort Augusta, or 
9toney*hill ; indeed, tfiese two last quarters 
would not be reckoned unhealtiiy in any 
part of the world. Similar situations are to 
be- found in all parts of this country, and in 
most of the other West India islands. The 
situations are of two kinds, dry sand-^benks, 
stntOtttided either wholly, or in part^ by the 
sea, and out of the reach of noxious winds 
blowing from swamps and marshes ; and de- 
bated situations on the mountions. InpliBi- 
^s so circumstanced, the effects of the 
remittent fever of thit coiintry arerscarcely 
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' How inucb such a sitoation^ even tbougi} 
but little above the exbdatioiw^ contributea 
to he^by may be judged frooi thi^ tfaat^ in 
tite jSat part pf the couatry, the bouses apoipf 
# l6V(d wil)h ibe ground^ or yery little raisi^ 
abovi$ itVare umforiDly the most unheaUby« 
Tn Barba- ^^ Bdrbadoes^ aiso, there is a bill called 
does, An- jScotiand, Of the Highlands^ where the air iff 

tigua, and . , - . '. " 

Dominica, purer and more whetesoma than m my 
other placie upon the whole of that pleasanf: 
and h^kby idand. 

Ant%uat aear English harbour^ is remarkr 
able for itp qnfaealthfulne^s ; but an absolutfi 
infety and secure retreat is to be found ill 
.ihe high roounftains^ ^p^dally in that caU^ 
MJEirk's^htll. 

The isfand <^ Dominica is, in most phwK 
and Qspeetally about IVin^ee, Bupert'a Bay^ 
vvoody and unhealthy p Yet there are 8W»- 
Tal fiimiliea in it^ who, by fixing their reai^ 
^nce Qn:the sides of the btlla, live exempi)- 
edfrom^e attacks of agues and fevers, the 
diiBeaseb most commoii there ; and thua en- 
joy as good z state of health and eonstittttian 
as if they lived in Europe« .. ^ 

PixMn th^ healthy nature c^ higfa^ or M^ 
tbf r elevated, situations, comf^red to platna 
and vallies, and the practice on the cotiti- 
peat of building hodiies, prisons, frcu ttfxxi 
them^ we have a very clear proof pf the- in* 
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toieit which has been takea hf the various 
Gcmtineiiital gpvernineRtekirthepresfsrv^op 
pf Uie health of their subjects. 

^J^ Gumxkems, well awaf e (pI* the mmmit i>ifferent 
ty of cleanliness in prisons^ h^Sf^ very judir situation 
&OnBfy chosen to build tbam 'm e^uajtions ^^^^f 
utaikcoiiduqiv^ tait ;.niear m(99S, for iMtm<$^ 
m at Hafiover,. Z^ll^ Hambiirgb^ ftfesM^^ 
Cblogn^ Ment^^ mA many otb«r p\sL(m^ 

We umlormiry findf Ihat tki^ ly^^hw^^ 
hpod of large fivers is^ upoiv ihe whQli?^ filr 
vourable ^ hedth, provided they do^ u^Qt 
atagnate ; but of all other situations w9 ^»4 
Booe where the m ia «m pure and wla^e^ 
aome aa ir the neighbowhenod ^f '^aoall 
akreana rusning over a voeky or apdU^ly 

,■ It is of the greatest importaACOb w chooft- Different 
jog.a healthy situation, not ty> allow artificifid situation 
meana to defeat the very end we ai»in ftm- ^^^^^ 
auit of. When^ for inatancf^i housesg*. amall and Forests 
i^Uagea^ and even towns^ are csowded with 
tveaai they do not only confine, but moiatem 
the air* In towns, indeed^ where the 
bouses and pavements of the streeta prevent 
the rising of the dampSt and where there are 
continual fires^ there is leas of this luod of 
moisture. 

It has always been remarked^ that agues 
are not only more frequent^ but also (uore 
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violent, in the country, and in farm-housra, 
than in large villages or towns. Is it not 
probable that this greatly depends on what I 
have just pointed out as causes of moisture 
in these places ? 
Different Wherever houses may be built, whether 



withrcgard where they enjoy the sun in winter, and the 
sure. shade in summer ; where, likewise, the 

prevailing winds of the particular country 
are allowed to blow upon that part of the 
house where, in consequence of the arrange- 
ment of the windows, &c. the freest circu- 
lation of air can be.kept up through it. For 
■ •■ ' where houses are built, or towns, Stc. are 

situate, so that the salutary winds have no 
I access to carry oiF their noxious vapours, 

they must of necessity be unhealthy, and 
their inhabitants subject to many distempers. 
And even when they may be well aired, if 
external filth and nastiness are suffered, by 
natural or artlhcial means, to accumulate, so 
that the very windows cannot be opened 
without admitting air apparently more nox- 
ious, certainly not less offensive, than that 
already in the room, we have no right tc> 
e;ipect any thing but the most dangerous 
diseases within them, 
^^"u'r Wu!i respect to low ground, I may men- 
SrtiMiion tioD, that jn every country, the exhalation* 
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fitMn oanals and marshes in hot weather act withresrard 
oflr the same principle with the air of foul Dam^ *" 
and crow(ied ships ; and uniformly^ in what^ Grounds. 
ever way they may act^ produce disease. 
We therefore see how moisture is carefully 
to be avdided^ since remitting fevers have 
ever been most prevalent in wet seasons^ and 
diieAy incident to those who live in low 
damp situations. 

A person^ however^ may be seized by an 
itttermitting £ever^ or what is vulgarly term- 
ed $ia ague and fever, in the most whole^ 
some spot of ground. This disease, how- 
eiv^, is peculiarly endemial in low, woody, 
and marshy places, where persons of all ages, 
and of both dexes, are subject to its frequent 
attadcs, and from which even infants at the 
breast ^n not exempted. It is far from be- 
ing mortal to natives, though its long conti- 
nuance is apt to impair their constitutions, 
and to* produce obstinate chronical distem- 
pers* 

It has heetk particularly observed, that 
while the natives of these places were unin- 
fected by diseases of that sort, others coming 
into such places from a more healthy otfe, 
sufier Very considerably. Although agues 
and intermittent fevers are most common 
under the above circumstances, yet they 
^ve origin to other diseases, perhaps more 
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Examples 
of this in 
London. 



At Fort 
William 
and Fort 
Augustus, 
in Scot- 
land* 



immediately hta\ m their naturef and tb4 
Causes of which are scarcely, if ever, at- 
tempted to be accouQted for by medical 
writers. 

We know, that in some of the Idwea^ 
moistest, and closest, parts^ of IiOi%doa^ 
where effluvia, perhaps not greatly ibfi^ent 
from that emitted by marshes^ are to b^ 
found among the poorer people, 8potte4 i#j 
vers and dysenteries are often to be Qiet 
with, and these are seldom beard of among 
people of better rank, living in more airy si^ 
tuations. Hence the autumnal remilteni 
has, by some, been called the Westminater 
fever; and many, by their attendance on the 
houses of Parliament, or the courts of law^ 
in the beginning of the* sessions, when tbf 
houses were more damp than usiial^ baft 
contracted malignant diseases. * 

We find medical writers observe tbak tht 
most unhealthy spots c^ any eottntiy art 
those where low damp exhaling surfaces am^ 
to be found. Sir John Pringle, in bia ao» 
count of the campaign in Scotlandj^ compti^ 
ing Fort Augustus to Fort William, obt* 
serves, that the former of these bas always 
been a healthy garrrison; but that lh# 
latter, which lies toward the wtst^m 
coast, at the diAance of 2a miles from. the 
pther^ haa ever been sickly, and^ in particfi* 
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Ut$ sulb^ect to agues. and the bloody flux. 
Oa the wedtern coast there are coDtinual 
rains^ and the fort stands in a narrow and 
moist valley^ surrounded by mountains ; so « 
that th^e is npt Qt)Iy a greater fall of rain, 
but a slow^ evaporation in that part than in 
any other of the country* 
. . Independently^ however, of Fort Augus- 
tnft being in general more healthy tlmn Fort 
WtlUanii it would still appear that, during 
thcT autumn, it is not so ; for, in the middle 
.of August^ on the camp breaking up, those 
troops left at Fort Augustus between 300 and 
'400 sidk^ who were afterwards carried to In* 
.ventess. By this timethe hospital fever was 
'^quent also among the inhabitants of that 
iDwn ; but wp8 less mortal than usual, from 
the ooolness of the weather, an4 the open 
aituatioQ of the place* : « 

A great source of humidity in the atmoa- in the Ne. 
pheie > takes place frcmi ooUectiona of water * - 
abnpst immediately below< the surface of the 
>jQarth» This is very common in the Ne- 
theiiands, where the soil is light, and the 
moisture easily transpiring, in summer loads 
the air with vapour even where no water is 
iridbie. This is also' the condition of most 
pi Dutch Brabant, where the people are 
more or less subject to intermittent^ in pro- 
portion to the distance of the water from the 
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iut&ce ; so that by looking into their welld|, 
it is easy to ascertain the healthiness of se* 
veral of their villages. 

In the East It is a phenomenon in nature, not easily 
accounted for, but, at the same time, an ihk 
contestible fact, that in stagnating poola of 
water at Bombay, which hiave no communi- 
cation with an V river, or with the sea, and 
which are produced solely by the rains, Itv^ 
ing fish are generated, of which many per- 
sons have eaten, and which, upon the drying 
up of these pools die, are corruptedj and 
produce disease. 

It is strange, that in India, as in evefy 
T)ther country, so little attention has been 
paid to the selecting of the most healthy 
spots for the residence of the inhabitaitlti^ 
and that in general when a favourable spot 
was choyn, it was seemingly more anr act 
of chance than design. 

In Ainca. In Africa, also, we find^ that Europeflqs 
have unfortunately fixed some of their prm- 
cipal settlements either on low, inland^ on- 
perflated, and uncultivated sjpots, the £M 
banks of rivers, or near their swampy and 
oozy mouths, or upon salt-mandies, formed 
by the overflowing of the ocean, where -m 
many places the putrid fish, scattered on the 
shore by the negroes, enjiit such noisome 
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ei&avia, as proves very injurious to the con^ 
stitation. 

The English castle at Whydah, also^ has 
been rendered more unhealthy than the ne- 
gro town in its neighbourhood^ by a small 
circumstance unattended to in constructing 
it. It is built on a spot of ground that the 
aea breezes cannot reach, without passing 
over an inconsiderable brook of water, which 
produces some aquatic plants, always covers 
ed with slime. 

Upon this occasion I cannot help obsery«- 
ing, that there is scarcely a physical cause 
which can be assigned for the production 
of any disease that does not, from some other 
accessary circumstance, admit of some ex* 
ceptions. Thus, not only the woods and 
morasses in Guinea are tolerably healthy in 
the dry season, if we except Old and New 
Calabar, Benin> and such like p|{u:es ; but a 
few instances might be*produced, of towns 
surrounded by matshes and a foggy air^ 
where the inhabitants suffer, even during the 
rainy season, no inconvenience from their 
situation ; of which an example is New Or- 
leans, in Louisiana* There seem to be but 
two causes which can be assigned for these 
phenomena^ either that the inhabitants be- 
come inured to . such effluvia, and conse- 
quently are enabled to resist their bad ef* 
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iccts ; or, that there is some particular ^CHK* 
lity of the effluvia^ by which they are unabk^ 
to communicate disease. 

From various other situations, although 
disease be not actually induced^ yet other eC^ 
fects nearly as bad arise. On the variety of 
dimate caused by such circumstances, th^ 
strength and activity of the inhabitants ^eat^ 
ly depend. This truth is well known to 
those who trade for slaves on the African 
coast. The negroes they ' purchase are dull 
or stupid, lively or ingenious^ sickly or ro- 
bust, long or short livedo according to the 
situation whence they are brought* . , <" 

The state to which the air is sometimes 
reduced in Africa by jputre&ction, is scarce^ 
ly, I believe, to be credited by an European 
who has not visited that coast. Many parts 
of that country are altogether unculUvatec^ 
overflowed^ with water, surrounded by 
thick impenetrable woods, and over-run with 
slime. The air is vitiated, noisome and 
thick^ ini9omuch that lighted torches or can- 
dles burn dimly, and seem ready .to beeji- 
tinguished ; even the human voice loses its 
natural tone* The smell of the ground and 
of the houses is raw and offensive ; but the 
vapoor arising from the putrid water in the 
ditches is much wOTse. AU this, however^ 
se^ns tderable* compared to the infinite 
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nunber oF impels swar mlng eveiy «vhere^ 
both on the ground and ia the air^ whicfaj 
ft8' they seem tx) be produced and cherished 
by tiie pulsrefaction of the atnaospherey so 
tbey icontiribute greatly to increase its impu^ 
fityi The wild bees from the woods, together 
with .milHons of ante, over-rua and destroy 
the furmtnre of the houses ; at the saiM 
time, swarms of cock-roaches often darken 
the air, and 'extinguish even the candles by 
their -flight; but the greatest plague are 
the tnusquitbea and tand-flies, whose inces- 
sant buzz, and painful stings, are insup- 
portable. 
In the West Indies, too, it is observed, intheWest 

T J* 

thatp during the rains, the periodical sick- 
ness which attends them is much more vio- 
lent in the hot, marshy, woody, or unculti- 
vated places, than upon the adjacent islands. 
It is in such places, and at such times, that 
troops have suffered so much in these islands. 
][ndeed,^ it m^y be laid down as a maxim, 
Ihat under these circumstances, no troops 
can stand encampment even for a few weeks 
at a time. It is certainly owing to this that 
80 many thousands of our excellent troops 
Jiave, of late years, fallen on this destructive 
coast ; while the inhabitants, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely at all suffered from the 
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fiame cause. The sudden transition ffXMn 
breathing the pure sea air on their voyage^ 
to their encampment^ perhaps during the 
unhtelthy season, exposed them to every 
chance of infection^ which rarely &iled of 
being most destructive to them. Aad this 
may be an additional reason why the iaha-' 
bitants suffered less than our troops. 

ff M ■ ■ I Thus custom moulds 

To every clitne the soft Promethean clay ^ 
And he who first the f(^ of Essex breath'dr 
(So kind is native air)^ may in the fens 
Of Essexj from inveterate ills revive 
At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught*^ 
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Different Dowever luvcterately the diseases of thesef 

Situation parts may rage, such as cholera, dysentery^^ 

to thc^lcjf intermittent, and yellow fever,. &c. the re- 

Coast. meval of the patients from the inland marsh* 

es to a dry sea-coast, is attended with the 

happiest efiects ; and that the pure sea air 

is an antidote to such affections is evident 

from persons never being seized by them 

when exposed to its influence even in the 

longest voyages* 

Numerous examples of the beneficial ef^ 

.fectsofpureseaairinthe prevention, aiswell 

as in the cure of fevers^ and other diseliseSt 

may be adduced. This^ however^ I deem 
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unnecessary ; but I may mention onH 
%9hich Gkr^urredv between 40 and 50 year* 
age^in Naples, -Tbii city is remarkably heal<i- 
tfay^.fuid very populous; its streets are nu^ 
m^rousv atid the houses five or six stories 
high, .and very miich crowded; The, inha*^ 
bitants were extremely remiss in cleanliness^ 
both within and without their habitations; 

The- disease raged with the ihost unre- 
liiitting violence for a considerable time^ till 
it was happily dbserved, that the sick who 
were moved into the hospitals which stooct 
near the sea^ recovered much more quickly 
than in odier places ; and that few of theni 
died. 

:* Upon this being represented to the King^ 
fhorfey was ordered out of the treasury for 
the fitting up of hospitals by the sea^ for the 
pilxbKc benefit ; and even after they bteame 
crovirdedi^ the number that died in them was 
inconsiderable in proportion to those lost in 
other places. In these well ventilated hosi 
pitals^ open to the iiea air, the progress of 
the contagion was entit^ely stopjied, and none 
cf the nurses or attendants on the sick v^erd 
infected with the distemper^ 

Were we to takfe a survey of every couni ' 
try in the Urorldj particularly those in warm 
latitudes^ we should find^ during the rainy 
season, that few, if any of them, are exempt 

H 
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from destructive diseases. Those in parti<» 
cular situated near the muddy and impure^ 
banks of ri vers^ or the foul shores of the aeoy 
the vapours exhaling from putrid stagnant 
water^ either fresh or salt^ from lai|^ 
swamps^ from corrupted vegetables^ and 
other impurities^ almost uniformly produce 
mortal diseases. 

We find also that some harbours, in the Bay 
of Mexico, §or instance, and thoset generally 
the most secure, prove &tal to Europeans 
irom another cause. Thus, in Fort. Maho^ 
near the island of Rathuan, ships Jie in a 
bason of water, so environed with very high 
mountains that the wind can have no access 
to them; aiid in this respect they sufier 
more than even at English Harbour, Anti^ 
gua. The stagnating air thence becomes no 
putrid and unwholesome, that the meOft 
after being there a fqw days, are ^uddjsoiy 
seized with violent vomitings, headachs, d^ 
liriums, &c. and in two or three days xnore 
the whole body putrifies, and the dissolve 
mass of blood issues from every pore* 
Different These diseases cannot arise either from 
si^ation ^^^ moisture on coldness of the air ; for^ tak- 
t!^*^7^^^ ing it in every point of view, we find, aii'j 
itfcif. incumbent on seas, or on large tracts of w»- 
ter, in general many degrees warmer in wini- 
ter, and cooler in jsummer, than air incuoi» 
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httbk on land ; because land is n^oro saade]MtiK 
Uft^otit of bdat and dold tbaa waten^ a&dy 
in general^ air participates oF the: fiufasthiioei 
witfioiijbichjtis in contact* Itomatbedb- 
Mort^i: howeveTi tIfiaC sim^l ifoaa stmrMnded 
by bold, at least in temperate and ^cold oU*^ 
HuAes^ are generally wanriear in sttfrnnety^And 
oqUer in: winter^ than the standard; ooeMi/ 
bdteiise they are a good deaLinfltenoedh^ 
the^tefeperfetuiter.cf thclandi; , ;•: I 
- Wfiajtever efi&dt the different 'stibBa : of 
temperature may have in other respecti^ ngr^ 
Ttmy be assured^ tb^:tbe fnreventichii'ofisthe 
accikmiilalkin of mud ^nd iiHh ^sb^ Mitat 
shorea> would iofalBUy renckr Abenpt bebHhy: 

siftiationai^ .' ■• - .v •!'•;::;■; ^0.'. ii, ! .i:Vy!''..> 

As instances of the purity of the air nfivt. 
ikmk xjT %ait fvater^'I ouiy addudoithej&il^ 

U Ws observed^ thii^ whfen; th^spbgisr 
mgedm Lpndon in l665, it never attacked' 
tJiose who inhabited the houses on Londoa 
bridge^ ' and that many p^aons^ ior : j»r, 
cttrityfagainst it^ Kved in barges on the rijir^. 
Thame$^ where the air waa purified by 
tfie rising and &lling of th^. tfide 19 feet 
twice-a-day, i: . . > 

It was also observed^ that during the atfm- 
mer and autumn of IjQs^wheh fevers jraged 
at Portsihouth^ tmd in aucfarrsbtpa as lay in 
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thiit barboor, near thcmud^ the men wha 
wei^e tn the ships at S[utheAd einjoyid per^ 
fi»^:health; 

c In the island of Sardinia^ wh^n disease iii«^ 
ged tiolently, the people were safeifa fliiort 
way but at sea. 

When a weakly Eurof>ean factor aka 
l6a;««9 the coast of Guinea^ he no sdohier 
bridthes thepiire sea air, untainted with tlie 
land efRuvia, than he finds his health 
mended^ his appetite and his strength im- 
proved. ; 
Necessity In suddenly ohangmg dftuation^ as in sud- 
M change den chtoges of fe*ery sort to which the ho^ 

ofsituation « • • » 

being gnt< Qian booy Can bd erpqied^i we onght to re**- 
collect, that the danger we run is exactly in 
proportion to the nqDidity with which we 
make sUch changes; J Therefore .men who 
thus exchange theif native clifnate for ^rdifr* 
taut one; ibay b^ cotasideiied as affected id a 
manner somewhat analagoua to tiiat of plants 
isftfiioved to a foreign soil i. where: the* Tit* 
most care and attention' is requisite to'keep 
them in health, and intre ihemf totheirnew 
situation, since thus transplanted, j some 
change and alteration must happen in the 
constitution of both. 

Although attention to this rnl^ is not so 
common as it ought to be, yet we obeerve 
that; in some places it is attended to. For 
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instance^ in the unhealthy island of St Ja« 
go there is a place called St Domingo^ 
where, on account of its whplesome air, it h 
usual for the governors, upon their arrival 
from Europe, to spend some time before 
they venture to fix their residence at the 
capital ; by this means, they gradually, be- 
come seasoned to the sickly climate. 



CHAP. IL 



OF ARTIFICIAL CAUSES. 



Sect. 1.-^0/ ConstructtQu of Houses^ 

Among all the artificial causes of disease, import- 
none, perhaps, contribute a greater share, if J^^tl^n to" 
not to their production, at least to their the Con- 

* ' ■ 8triictioiio£ 

continuance, than the construction of Houses, 
houses. Although it is to negligence, in 
almost every instance, that we are to attri* 
bute this, we so often see houses, both with 
r^gjard to their situatioa and construction^ 
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placed SO as to have sudi eminently destrue^ 
live efiects upon health, 4hat we are almost 
fed to believe it had been done by desigo. 
Having committed this faulty we next at- 
tempt to juitiiy iu But nothing can be 
mom unreasonable than the pretences nsed 
among tis to excuse this inattention and fi^«- 
ligence; and the fdiowing authority or 
this subject may be adduced. Dr M^ad> 
in his discourse concerning pestilential con- 
tagion^ says^ nothing approaches so near to 
the first original of contagion as air pent up^ 
loaded with damps, and corrupted with the 
.filthiness that proceeds from animal bodies. 
Our common prisons afibrd us an instance 
•of this, in which very few escape what they 
call the jail fever, which is always attended 
with a degree of malignity in proportion to 
the closeness and stench of the place. And 
it certainly would very well become the wis* 
dom of the government, as well with regard 
to the health of the town, as in compassion 
to the prisoners, to take care that all housea 
ofx:onfinement should be kept as airy tod 
clean as is consistent with the use to which 
they are designed. 
Quantity Owing to the particular construction^ 

ce^ar"Vor ^^- ^^ ^^^® houses. Scarcely any air is 16 
Rcspira- be breathed in or near them> but such as is 
loaded by the W6st filthy afid offensive ciSSu^ 
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via. How then is it possible for heaitb to 
be enjoyed in them, when we find it assert- 
ed by writers upon this subject^ that a gal- 
lon (^ fresh air is consumed every minute 
by a man in health ; or, in other words, 
that a hogshead will only last him an hour« 
A aick person requires a larger supply, be-^ 
cause he more quickly contaminates it ; and,, 
as a cleai: proof of the very bad effect of 
such contaminated ^r, animals expire soon- 
er in it that even in a vacuum* We know, 
however, that several of the inferior animals 
will live in a given quantity of air until its 
oxygen gas is completely consumed ; but 
those of the superior orders, do not bear this. 
total privatipn. ' 

Many degreea of contamination may take 
place in the air before it becomes quite unfijt 
for supporting animal life ; but when air ar- 
rives at that pitch of contamination at which 
it extinguishes a lighted candle, th^n it is 
completely unfit for supporting life. 

This state of the air is^ perhaps, of all State to 
causes, most commonly produced by respi- Educed in 
iration, and certainly in this way in a far confined 

*' . Situations, 

greater degree than by the perspiration of 
the body. 

This fluid ia then, as we have stated, great- 
ly contaminated by respiration ; but it may 
aUo be injured by other causes, for we find,^ 

h4 
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that air corrupted by putrefaction is, of all 
causes of sickness, the most fatal and least 
understood. 

The air in hospitals, crowded barracks, 
close transport ships, and, in a word, in 
every place where it is so pent up, not 
only loses a part of its vital principle by fre- 
quent respiration, but is also corrupted by 
the perspirable matter of the body« Hence 
it is, that in proportion to the nastiness of 
such places, to the number of dysenteries, 
and of foul sores, but, above all^ of morti* 
fications, malignant fever is both frequent 
and mortal* 
Compara- We may compare this state with that 
m^ result- ^^ '^^ country, where the bad effects of the 
ing from construction of houses is in part obviated by 

its state • • 

in Open a free circulation of air in them. The great 
SacdShu. difference is very visible in almost every in- 
tions. stance, when, for want of employment, the 
peasantry are driven into towns, wher^ 
from confinement in close and crowded ma- 
nufactories, .they soon exchange their ruddy 
complexion for a pale and meagre visage. 
This loss of health, also, is too commonly and 
fatally attended also with loss of morals, and, 
from the contaminating effects of vicioiis 
examfJe, many become initiated in the low 
^nd wicked artij of chicanery and frai^d. 
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Wkh respect to the comparative mbrtali^ 
ty of these difll^rent situations, it is observ* 
ed^ that although mortality from epidemics 
be more constant and regular in cities 
than in pure open air, yet that in this last, 
when they do happen, they are more viru« 
lent than in the other. It must certainly, 
however, be allowed, that the comparative 
advantages are to be found upon the whole 
in the country. 

With respect to the effects of the purity 
of the air in these difierent parts upon chil- 
dren, we find a calculation in the Bi^ 
shop of Worcester's sermon, preached for 
the benefit of the Foundling Hospital in 
1756, shewing, that many more diildren die 
in proportion, which are nursed in populous 
towns, or brought up by the hand, than if 
they were nursed in the country, and hou-^ 
rished at the breast. 

That the poor of every populous town are 
peculiarly liable to the attacks of contagious 
distempers, is a fact of which every one, 
who has at all attended to the subject, must 
be fully satisfied ; but those who have wit- 
nessed the situation of the lower classes in 
the country only, and have not been indu- 
ced to explore the recesses of poverty and 
disease iii cities, cannot be aware; how many 
Qf these dwellings, on all sides closely sur* 
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rounded by buildings, and in their whole 
appearance indicating filth and wretched- 
ness, are in situations favourable to tha^ 
spreading of infection* 

Taking a, general view, we shall find, tbat^ 
the number of deaths must greatly depend 
not on one, but on various circumstancea, 
combined. 

The inhabitants of city, town, and coun- 
try, from birth to the extreme of existence^, 
are computed to die in the following annual 
proportion to the living : In London, 1 of 
21 ; Dublio, 1 of 2^; Edinburgh, 1 of 21 ;. 
Vienna, 1 of 20 ;. Amsterdam, 1 of 22 } 
JBerlin, 1 of 2fi» This is neiurly Dr Price's 
calculation ; but Halley, aod othei;s, com- 
pute only from 1 of 22, to 1 of 29 to die an^ 
nually in cities. In smaller cities or towns^ 
the general average of deaths is fipm 1 o£ 
24, to 1 of 26 ; but in several pirovinceS)^ 
and healthy ccHUitry villages,, ffom I of 32,. 
to 1 of 33, up even to 1 of 45, 5€H and.evea 
60, is the annual difference. From k of 4ft 
to 1 of 50 was found to be the average in up* 
wards of a thousand country parishes on the 
continent. Within the above short intervala 
of time, there wiU therefDre have died in the 
re^)ective cities and country places- enume«t 
rated, tt number equal ta the whole inhabk 
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toots. : Bot tte EDDual decrease of the opM 
pressed negroes^ in the West India islands^ 
is Qstiniated at 1 to 7« In > some provinces 
of Noffih America^ according to Dr Franks- 
]io» the inhabitants double themselves in 
iJm fthort space of twenty*^five^ twenty-two^ 
ioA ^viea fifteen years. On the other han4, 
man (^e large cities of Europe^ in fiarisy 
Viemia^illoniey Dresden, Berlin,^ Amsterdam, 
Lpsdbn^ £i(&ifaargh, Dublin, and almost all 
tflCimii of eooaiderable magnitude and.popu- 
Hiftton^.tfae total annual births are inferior to 
tb^bittrials* It is calculated, that in .Lon«- 
dop^ wiUmi .the last 160 years, near a million 
^QKe of . the human species have died tban 
what, were reared in it; But^ in raiall 
viUages and country districts^ the \annuBl 
bbrtha exceed the burials ; and it is from this 
r^undwoe. tjb$l a supply is furnished for 
the^ jsxtraordioary consumption of armies, 
navies^ oolpnisation, and emigration, exclu- 
sive of aickneta, and other morbid casual- 
titei, itiQ^e country and.viUtge surplues there • 
fwe, prevents depopulation. 
: ( Jft tibe above, cdcidatioois, the advantages 
ace evidently derived from free open coun* 
tfy.jaxv, where the houfieS are frell' veiatitat* 
e4^ : And the disadyantag^ou* $itttati0nsr 
hwe as evidently .been iw4ngiQ<»nJ5^^ 
lar, surti us in €itiei> whcare, ir^noi; th^^^nr 
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strucUon of houses^ such changes ^are eon- 
stantly going on. « : '; 

^orof\he ^^'^y ^f ^^® houses at present oecupied 
Houses of by the unsuspecting inhabitants are literally 
a nursery for the propagation of difiereot 
diseases. They are small^ old» and cominoD* 
ly* very low in the ceilings. The individual 
apartments are very small, and if they kme 
windmvsy they are likewise small. This ar^ 
rangement was, I believe, principally made 
from the vitiated taste of the times is whidi 
they were built, while at the same time th^ 
contributed to keep the miserable inbabi* 
tants warmer than if more room and larger 
windows had been preserved. .The walli, 
however, of most of these habitation^ are 
damp, the floor is commonly on the under 
storey of clay, or, if otherwise^ the boards 
are rotten and moulded. Thus, a large fii^ 
mily is often packed together within their 
own stinking clothes, foul linen, &c. suf- 
ficiently rank to sufibcate either the inha- 
bitants or any person who may approach 
too near them. ' 

The rbo& of houses in many parts of 
this country are entirely formed of straw of 
different kinds, which, from the rain slowly 
insinuMing itself into their substance, gira- 
dualfy reduces them to one mass of putre- 
faction; and although disease. is not thus 
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iniMf prq)agftted, there is no doubt that 
the pleolofbl exhalation of putrid particles 
firtimo^theie masies (Mmettmes^ from fre- 
quent repairs, several feet in thickness,) con- 
tsnoSiistes the surrounding atmosphere^ and 
tfaeidhsuspecting inhabitants are thus, from 
time* to'time/ plunged into diseases whose 
•jiatence they isddam attempt satisfactorily 
to account for> and whose ravages they are 
totally unable to arrest. 
' In<tbe interior arrangement of these ha- 
bitatitMBi circumstances: frequently subsist, 
v^bichy lit must be>. obvious, are wholly in^ 
compatibte 'with cleanliness and with com^ 
fiwrt»': •■■...' 

In many of the houses where, the poor 
and the. labourer are lodged, the rooms have 
no. lights and fresh air i& never admitted in- 
to them.\ Independently i of disease, or ra- 
ther as a precursor to it> 

f This wipes the roses from the cheeks of youth. 
And furrows deep the b^ow/^ 

There is an uniformity in the effects of 
ill constructed houses, implying nastiness, 
want of venlilatiori, &c. which may easily 
be traced. 

The habitations of the poor, where fever 
prevails^ are low, dirty, and ill ajred, being 
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chiefly situate in narrow lanes and coiirti^ 
and, ilk some of ; these miserable dwdlii^s^ 
fevers have nev^: been known to i be; . sb^ 
sent. ■ ; . : • 'k ''■: "w:'. 

One poor family in these {4iEK:ea telAou 
occupies ' more than one room. Their 
apartments in' general have seldom ievta one 
window each> the isash of which, if: it dbet 
exist, is either entirely' fixed, or is so oon-' 
structed, as to open only at a small part. 
A wretched bedrstead, a chair, and a ^stool, 
are not unfrequently the whole stock of 
furniture. The bed^dlothes are, in genera),' 
scanty, tattered, and dirty ; and it is^ agrafe 
thing indeed that they have any change of 
bed-linen. Amongst the most indigent, the 
bedrclothes are never scoured, or the sheets 
washed, and an equal inattention to cleabfi-* 
ness is observed in their dress; their rooms 
are seldom, if ever, white- washed ; the floors 
are dirty, and the stairs and passages to 
them fikhy, dark, and unventilated ; their 
windows being for the most part block- 
ed up. 

In such wretched habitations a fever is 
frequently generated; but whether it be 
generated or introduced into a family^ the 
contagion spreads over the whole house. 

Such, then, are often the miserable abodes 
in which the mechanic and the labourer i* 
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Tediiced to take refuge from his tocb^ and to 
waste his strength. 

. . Whit innumerable sources of diseasiemust 
be accuQfiutoted where bouses are thus moon- 
tact inrioiost every direction^ andwhereerery 
^laiiitneilt^ from the celkr to the gor^et^i is 
O0Cttpv9d> often crowded by tenants labotur- 
ing. •ukukc the complicated calamities of po- 
verty and disease ? .,i v- ^ 
.iij4(ltbough the acoommodatidns in the The Ma- 
middle and uppier parts of such houses ate Ceiknu 
extremeAy undomfortable^ they sa-e^ : in 
^v:ery respect^ preferable to those in. the 
lowest apartment or cellar^ where <hrk- 
.iness^ dirt, dnd stagnant, air, combine: to aug- 
.nieiit all the evils reaidting from such a d- 
tuation, •■■••' -i .- ■ .'...:.' 

The shocking custom of. inhibiting cel- 
lars tends at once to promote and to^propa- 
gate febriiei infectian^:!:Bat; even. tn them 
the additional influence of filth and confined 
air is always apparent ^eii. fisvers arise,. 

Independently .<:i£ the • danipoess of uaaider- 
. ground houses, there is another e¥il with 
which they are troubled,, that is, their being 
infested with vermia of various kind,.the pire- 
sence of which always proves troublesonve, 
if not dangerous. 

These habitations ought,, by genera) cbn- 
aenty to be abandoned^ or rather a law 
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ought tb e^ist^ prohibiting aUsuch.pIaceB 
from being inhabited. 

.Indeed, it is only by quitting such apart* 
ments that relief is to be expected ; for the 
powers of medicine, however early empioy- 
edy however judiciously directed^ will be 
toiavailing to cpunteract the effect^ (while 
the cause is so constantly applied, and mpst 
operate so forcibly. 

: From the closeness of the room, the 
air becomes completely vitiated by the nox» 
ious effluvia, which are deposited on the 
walls> and on every article within the 
hodse. 

In : short, evqry author who has oecasiidti 
to mfentioQ this subject^ reprobates this cus- 
tom of living or sleeping in these damp un- 
derground apartments, as being nurseries of 
pesdlent and infectious vapours ; yet no- 
thidg* Tery active ^ has b^n done to preVeat 

M. Pellegrini, professor of anatomy at 
Venice, ^ who has published a translation of 
.the Avis.aux Peuples^ with additional re- 
marks, has made an observation^ which 
shows the danger of damp rooms ; it is of a 
woman in the prime of life, and in very good 
health, who was always seized with an apo- 
plexy whenever she remained in a damp 
place, which also went off when she removed 
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to dry air ; and which never recurred unless 
she returned tb the damp apartment. 

It may be urged in opposition to my opi- 
nion/ that small miserable hovels^ not of 
themselves well calculated for profiting by 
free ventilation, often contain very healthy, 
and oflen very vigorous inhabitants. Such 
is said to be the case in Ireland, where the 
habitations of the peasantry and lower 
orders of the people, are very small and very 
miserable. But this may be accounted for. 
These houses although smalli seven feet 
high in general, are seldom above five or six 
hi connection, consequently they cannot be 
compared to houses in large cities, where 
sometimes 20 or 30 families live under one 
roof, and it is consequently impossible to 
ventilate them so well as the huts in Ire- 
land. 

Among people of higher rank in socie*^ 
ty, who sleep in airy chambers, where 
strict attention is paid to cleanliness, the 
danger of infection, even when it exists in 
the immediate neighbourhood^ is not nearly 
so gfeat as among the above-mentioned or-» 
ders of society. Still, however, these dis- 
eases may be carried into their houses in 
various ways, and, among others, the giv- 
ing out of infants to nurse, introduces it 
among them* 
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The situation of life of these nurses in ge^ 
neral, and the very small sum of money allow- 
ed them for nursing children^ compel them^ 
from economical principles^ to live ip habi* 
tations such as I have described. The nurse 
herself suffers no bad consequences, having 
been accustomed to vegetate in such hoveia^ 
but the infant^ which has probaUy been 
taken from a well aired habitation into 
these vaults^ lighted only from the door, or 
from the fire in the apartment, is often sriz- 
ed with a variety of apparently unaccounta- 
ble disorders, which terminate in death. 
cdsiifr^ In these houses, in ships, particularly 
small ones if crowded, or in apartments 
however constructed. So that free circulation 
of air cannot be permitted in them, we find 
complaints of various kinds, and of every 
degree of virulence. In the same fleet, we 
often find the crews of small crowded ves- 
sels, not only in a diseased state themselves, 
but imparting similar diseases to those of 
larger and better aired ships, which, but for 
being placed near them, would have remain- 
ed in all probability in good health. This, 
in some respects, resembles the prepagaticMi 
of contagious diseases in towns or cities, 
where the most cleanly and formerly healthy 
parts suffer from the carelessness oi thfi 
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loi^fir orcJerS:, and the most dirty parts of ko* 

cii^tj. 

Jn vessels, where qiep are crowded toge-* 
th&Tj aqd no doubt tha ^ame happens in 
hoi^|fi9' under sin^il^r cir^^umstancje^^ fevers 
whifillji in their cpmipencement, are of the 
Tpil4^t kindy altor their form^ and often be^ 
cQme of tlje very worist. Sornethlng $iipilar 
tq this happened under the observation qf Sir 
Jojin Pripgle, in bis voyage from Holland to 
Britfiin, with the forces in 1749-6, qf which 
n^any of tbe men died. 

In prisons, too, the most common classes Of ill cpn^ 
of disease principally arise from similar Pri^o^si 
c^u^^ such as want of pure air, wabt of ex- 
ercise, and proper diet, dppre9sipn of spirits^ 
ej^posure to cold and uncleanliness. One 
or more of these, with the confinement in 
the dark damp dungeons' of prisons, have 
l)|ien the chief causes of jail fever* III 
i^tering into these places, the sallow mea- 
gre icqpntenances to^ be seen every where 
i^it):]^ili them, declare, without words, that 
ihfiy are very miserable. Many who go in* 
to tkn^m in good healthy are, in a few mohths> 
clanged to eniaciated and dejected objects. 
Thas sickness is introduced, and the air in- 
jured by respiration, is seldom, if ever, waft^ 
ed from their sickly bodies, which, combined 
vitb whatever else in prisons^ or in houses 
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constructed on similar princqdes^is offensive^ 
renders the effluvia poisonous to the highest 
degree. And it is a fact^ that if confine- 
ment in such an atmosphere^ &c. be perse- 
vered in^ and the prisoners or inhabitants 
survive any length of time^ they are not only 
rendered incapable of working, but many of 
them have their toes rotted from their feet. 
Brocklesby gives us an account of the pro- 
gress of one of these complaints which oc- 
cured in the Savoy prison, in 1762, and which 
was similar in its terminations to what I have 
now mentioned. 

" These men," says he, *' had been con- 
fined in a close unwholesome apartment of 
the Savoy, with many newly enlisted men, 
who were, without offence, in great num- 
bers, and without requisite care in the non- 
commissioned ofHcers, often so preposter- 
ously there huddled together, that numbers 
of them were at various times seized with 
the jail fever; and w^ had not a few of 
them brought into Pimlico hospital in this 
fever, after mortification had deprived them 
of a foot, a part of their toes, or some other 
extremity of their bodies ; and this was ab- 
solutely owing to the nastiness and unwhole^ 
someness of the foul air, which they were 
often doomed to live in.** 

The prisons in London^ like those m rafl- 
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ny other places, are absurdly placed in the 
very middle of the city, or at least in parts' 
of it where fresh air is not the most plenti- 
fiil ingredient. But what is still more un- 
pardonable, many of them that would admit 
ventilation, have not so much attention paid' 
to them in that respect as even their local 
situation would admit of, and consequently 
diseases from confinement are constantly 
propagated among them. 

No encomium, however great, can do 
sufficient justice to the philanthropic dispo- 
sition and indefatigable exertions, of Mr 
Howard, who, perhaps, as a single individu*^ 
al, did more for the relief of the suffering 
poor than any one who either went before 
or who has followed him. It was his opi- 
niop, and I believe his opinion may still hold 
good, th^t Qur prisons were, in point of 
construction and internal management, 
much inferior to similar places in almost 
eveiy other part of Europe which he visited. 
Surely this could not origiqate from want o£ 
airy situations, or judgment in the construe- 
tipn pf houses in general. It must therefore 
have , originated frpm^ artificial, an4 conse- 
quently ren^ovable causes^ provifled the in-: 
ti^ere|[ice of those at jivhpse ppm^i^nd such 
things can be done \fe vig^jtroji^Ly n^nd^ 
^t while year passes afler year, and they 
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still remain unnoticed^ it would be difficult 
to determine iviiether tiie iniprikming or 
the imprisoned are the most guilty. - 

The perceptible difference between Oui*s 
and the continental prisons, aB welt ^ thSit:. 
comparative eflects^ cannot be mech better 
es:emplified than in the fbllowing quotation 
from Howard. 

" I sat/' says he, *^ an afternoon with Dr 
Puntze of Bremen^ who told me ht^ WM ik. 
London in 1753 and 34, with an inquisitive 
friend, a German. They went into Nteww 
gate to observe the efiects of thfe vehtihtot'^ 
and were struck with an offensive fifjMH id 
one of the rooms. Next day they <tere 
both indisposed. The Doctor^ dompliuHt 
turned out a kind €)f jaundice. After h few 
days confinement he visited his friend^ ' mA 
Ibnnd him excessively lovir ; aiid in ii alhdrt 
ti^rtl^ he died wi^ ^very sytnptom of jaS* 
fever.** 

i 

The above were, I shodd imagine, avdi- 
ciertt proofs of the bad eSketa of ftH bonwB 
constructed upon similar princi^bes. We 
have likewise tke authority of Sit* ^dllh 
Bringle, who observes, that jails (Ha^ ciftait 
bMn the cause ^f crmHgnant fevers % ttid fiie. 
Motm^ tlB, that in the rebellibn ift^^sOt- 

Wd>- aliOfe aOO nMi of Okie i^giWfefnt Wt^re 

> ^^ '» • f ■ t \^ 
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infected with jail fever, by some deserters 
brought from prisons in England* 

Thus^ from its capability, like most other 
febrile complaints^ of being carried to such 
a distance from its source^ and from the 
many melancholy examples of tlie devastai- 
tions recorded both in the writings of an- 
cient and modern authors^ which it has^ and 
is daily making, no exertion ought to be 
withheld that can suppress it, Mr Howard 
thinks^ that from this cause alone many 
more were destroyed than were put to death 
by all the public executions in the king- 
dom. 

We boast of the independence, the fiber- conciud- 
ty, and the freedom, which we are so lustly *"«. ^^^^^' 
proud of in Great Britain, while we permit 
a slavery to exist in almost every part of our 
island, more galling in its nature, and more 
destructive in its consequences, than the 
chains of the most despotic tyrant We 
constantly allow thousands to exist in the 
most loathsome cells, slowly but surely de- 
stroyed by those withering diseases, which 
are propagated with tbemseWes^ and suffer-^ 
ed to exist, while matters perhaps no way 
to be compared to them in importance, are 
occupying the public mini. 

I shall close this part of ray subject by 
exhibiting a table from Black's compar^tiyip 

i4 
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view of the mortality of the human species, 
which, taking the metropolis of our island 
as an example, proves that in such cities, 
evidently from the particular state of the 
buildings, and consequently the vitiated 
state of the air, more deaths occur than 
christenings. 

Years. Clirist$iiiiig3. l^aaalt.. 

From 1671 to 1681 12,325 19,14* 

T— ^ 1681 to 1691 14,439 22,3€^ 

1691 to 1700 14,938 20,770 

: 1700 to 1710 15,623 2^1,461 

1711 to 1720 17,111 23,990 



1721 to 1730 18,203 27,522 

/l 73 1 to 1 740 1 6,83 1 26,49^ 

1741 to 1750 14,457 25,351 

1751 to 1756 15,119 21,080 

1759 to 1768 15,710 22,956 

1770 to 1780 17,218 21,009 



Sect. II.— Qf Occupations, 

jniport- There are innumemble dccupations, the; 

Scpamiw^ prosecution of which must be less or more. 
bf the en- productive of disease ; and the general im- 
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portance of this enquiry must be at once apr 
parent* 
The occupations of the learned piresent Bad effecu 

1 r !• •mi resulting 

two pnncipal causes of disease, viz. The per- from the 
petual labours of the mind, and the constant tkmToYthe 
inaction of the body. ^^ Study (says M. learned. 
Rousseau) makes men tender, weakens their 
constitutions, and when once the body has 
lost its powers, those of the soul ' are not 
easily preserved. .Application wears out the 
machine, exhausts the spirits, destroys the 
strength, enervates the mind, makes us pu« 
sillanimous, unable either to bear fatigue, or 
to keep our passions under.'* 

. This picture must be familiar to every one, 
for there aire few who have not either seen 
or felt the truth of the observations it con- 
tains. The confined air which men breathe, 
•who live almost constantlyamong their books^ 
is a cause of these evils, not sufficiently at- 
tended to. A pure, open, country air is very 
refreshing, facilitates respiration and the 
functions dependent upon it, confers strength 
and enlivens the whde machine. But in- 
tBtead of enjoying the benefit of it, literary 
men generally live in an atmosphere, which 
:heing seldom renewed^ is dense, full of va- 
.pQui:^ and inelastic; by this m^ns, they 
^re heated rather than refreshed, become 
)ieavy instead of being animated, and are 
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more relaxed than strengthened ; 
this air^ insteadof promoting, obstructs per-- 
spiration, and thereby increases the bad e& 
fects proceeding from the other causes by 
which the learned are surrounded. Not to 
renew the air of one's room^ is absolutely to 
live in the impurities of the preceding day« 
This evil certainly must be increased, if the 
chamber be placed where fresh air is not to 
be obtained. In general, however, this is 
not the case, and those evils are perpetuated 
which, by a little attention, might be avoid- 
ed. 

An inexcusable error, too, often practised 
by the learned, is the destructive habit of 
studying ail or a greater part of the night; 
From such habits themselves, remonstrances 
stronger than any I can urge, must have 
arisen to every one who practises such ir- 
regularities. Independent, indeed, of any 
other consideration, the oily vapours arisiDg 
from the candles we use for light, alone^ 
contribute greatly to increase the danger of 
studying at night, by corrupting the air^ and 
making it equally pernicious to the eyes, the 
general superficies of the body and the lungv. 
If we burn wax, the danger indeed is not 
so great ; but it still subsists to a certate 4c^ 
grce. 
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Youttg men beginning the study of any 
of the learned professions) particularly if they 
be sWayfed by that noble enthusiasm, with- 
out which excellence cannot be attained^ 
often, by their eagerness to excel in that 
occupation to which they propose to devote 
thmi* rttention> induce diseases, the results 
of which they too seldom regardj till theit 
rettto^M becomes a difficulty, perhaps an 
iM^os^bility. The warnings, arguments, 
6titreiaties and chidings of those whose ex- 
pfetieitee in life hath taught them better, are 
often resorted to in vain ; they find out a 
thomi^nd way s of deceiving both their friends 
ditxd themselv^ ; one depends upon the 
^tfength of his constitution ; anotheir pleads 
the force of custom as capable of fitting a 
person for any task ; a third flatters himself, 
thiat his shall still escape, because he has 
never yet suffered^ In short, there is no 
end to the apologies which enthusiasm and 
ii!igemiity tmy suggest* This ilangerous 
mode tif -probe^ding has, within th^ circle of 
Thy 6wn aeq^aintftnce, 4e8troyed the lives of 
matay yotmg ttien, Who, had thiey li^^^ 
thUf^t have done honour to imy society^ 
The lamentable disappointment too of pa^ 
rentSj who fondly indulged the expectation 
ef ftrtnre e^i^ellelice ^ their children, mA^ 
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which, from such causes, have peyer been 
realized, are innumerable. 

Even when these practices are scarcely 
carried to excess, every man who has, for 
some days, been confined to his study, must 
feel his head heavy, his eyes inflamed, his 
lips and mouth dry ; he complains of uneasi- 
ness about his breast, slight tension ^t the 
pit of his stomach, is rather diposed to mel- 
ancholy, his sleep is less refreshing, and his 
limbs are weighty and benumbed. Jf he 
still persist, all the symptoms increase, and 
lay the foundation of many diseases. 

A walk, for two d|r three hours in the 
country, dispels these symptoms entirely, 
and brings back serenity, freshpess and 
strength. 
Bad effects Other Occupations in life, especially those 
frOTiroc. where much heat is necessary, have been 
capations particularly remarked as predisposing causes 
heat is em. of disease. In countries where the plague 
^°y^^ exists, bakers, for instance, during its in- 
fluence, have been observed to suffer in a 
remarkable proportion. Mercurialis observes, 
that smiths, and all those who wcM-ked a^ 
the fire, suffered most severely in the Plague 
at Venice in his time. 
Bad tfkcts ^^ efHuvia ^Iso arising from 'different 
arising ^hstances hiavc long been ranked as caasef^ 
ing in me- of diseasc ; and although mineral effluvia ar^ 

tals. 
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not likely to prove hurtful to any great 
number of the human race; yet there 
are particular employments, and even si- 
tuations^ which are peculiarly obnoxious 
to it. Such are miners, and others who, 
though not actually employed in working 
mines, reside in their neighbourhood. 

That lead is taken into the body in all its 
various forms, i& an established fact. It is 
immaterial whether^ in the form of vapor, 
as among smelters, in a metallic state, as 
among plumbers and glaziers, in a calx ad 
among painters and white-lead manufac- 
turers, or in a saline state as in wine or ci- 
der. New rum distilled in proper vessels 
appears also to be a vehicle, in which it rea- 
dily finds admission into the system. 

Fallopius observes, that such as work in' 
quick-silver mines, seldom live above three 
years ; that they are generally affected with 
palsies, vertigos and other diseases of the 
nerves ; that those who work in lead mines, 
are also liable to paralytic disorders, and to 
gripes, colics and other complaints of the 
bowels. 

Partial paralytic disorders are even very 
common among those printers who are much 
in the habit of handling the types ; particu- 
larly compositors. These diseases often 
aifiect them only in a very slight degree^ and 
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b^ refraining from wc^-k for a few'dftys or 
weeks^ they entirely disappear. At other 
tme^i one or both hands are rendered confix 
pletely powerless ; and, independently q£ the 
very greatest attention that can be paid to 
them^ remain often in that state for many 
months. A case of this kind lately came 
under my care, which, independently of 
every variety pf treatment that I could adc^tf 
was not completely cured for several months. 
From the same cause also, a shrinking of 
the hand and fingers has been produced, and 
has even remained so during the peraon*d 
life. 
From Cutting down of woods, clearing tlicJ 

Sec. ' ground from trees and shrubs, or draining 
marshes, are employments very fatal in hot 
climates, especially during the rainy seaaopj 
and particularly to Eurc^ans. 

Night employments of every sort are also 

highly dangerous, particularly when the air 

is foggy ; and even in our own temperate 

climate, the drainers of marshes have fre^ 

quently been known to die (^diseases whicb 

were evidently communicated to them while 

emfJoyed in their trade. 

Those said 1"^^ yards have been pointed out by ao- 

JO^ thors, and their removal recmnmended aa 

u)g. likdy to be of benefit to the neighbouring 

inhabitants. Upon finding such opini&ia 
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stated in books, I have conversed with 
perwns who must be well acquainted with 
these matters ; and they have uniformly as- 
sured me, that the working tanners are un« 
commonly healthy, being seldom affected by 
any disease ; and even those in the neigh-^ 
bourhoQc^ of these works have never, so far 
as I have been able to learn, suiSered* ii^ 
their health in consequence of them. If bad 
^Bects have at any time appeared to arise 
from them, it must have been from the pu-^ 
trid bodies of animals from which skins had 
been removed. 

I have thus only adduced a few of th^ ing"obscr- 
occupations which seem to .influence the vatioos. 
lieajth of those employed in them. To enu* 
xnerate, however, all the occupations which 
are well known to have this effect, would 
be a very tedious task ; and, to the majority 
of my readers would certainly be uninterest* 
ing. Even the few occupations which I 
have mentioned, are principally adduced for 
the purpose of directing the attention of 
those who are particularly attached to 
these important inquiries, which, (if justice 
were done to the subject), would constitute 
a work of the highest importance to society. 

I am aware, that individual instances may be 
stated in contradiction even to those which I 
have adduced ; but these cannot overturn a 
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general principle, particularly such a one as 
the present, which is built on the broadest 
basis of experience and observatioii. Too 
much time, and often splendid abilitie^^ are 
thus wasted in words, wheii they may be 
much more usefully employed during the very 
few years of hiiniiin existehce. Our constant 
experience in life, supported by all our own 
feelings, hourly convinces us, that the ties 
by which it is held, are of the most delicate 
and perishable nature. Like us, every ob- 
ject in nature is continually undergoing 
spontaneous changes, the particular tiature 
of which must infallibly contribute either to 
the restoration of health, or to the propaga- 
tion of disease. We cannot even look <m 
these changes and doubt of the attfibtit^S 
of that Deity to whom they oWe their origiti. 

^^ What docs not fade ? the tower that long had • 
stood 
The crush of thunder, and the warring winds^ 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruin o'er its base. 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass. 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones. 
And tottering empires crush by their own weight* 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old ; 
And all the worlds that roll around the sun/^ 
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• Sect. llL—^Of Modes of Livings 

It has been observed, I believe, in evei*y Their gp- 
fcountry^ thatj independently of circumstan- flucncc* 
fees, the mode of living peculiar to all, .or to 
individual inhabitants, has a great effect in 
predisposing the body to the attack of those 
disea^s which iliay be prevalent at the 

time. 

Independently of other circumstances^ 
tpo, particular modes of living h^ve a re* 
niarlcable effect on the increase or diminu« 
tion of bodily strength ; and although, in 
many instances, they produce no marked 
3tate of disease, yet they often influence, in 
^ very great degree,* both the state of the 
body, and the passions of the mind. 

However much it may be overlooked, we Effects of 
ghall find, that as luxury advances in any andE«:crt 
country, the health of that part of th6 com- 
munity to which it reaches, declines. I al- 
lowj that great . differences may exist with 
respect to its effects on stronger and wfeak- 
er individuals ; but this does not overturn 
the general principle. It is from np inno^ 
Vation of this kind reaching the habitation 
of the cottager (otherwise unexposed to dis^ 
ease,) that we are to attribute his uninter- 
rupted health for an amazing length of life. 
llis sleep is equally undisturbed by the dor-^ 
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roding cares of the af&uent, and by tfie*un-*> 
meaning bustle of the gay and the dissfpat- 
ed. Their excesses neither disturb his awn 
repose^ nor tend to vitiate his healthy pro-* 
geny. 

I may remark, that, although irregularity 
may have for many years no evidently bad 
effect on the health of the individual who 
indulges in it, yet I have scarcely ever, ev«l 
in those of the most robust habits, seen such 
practices persevered in for a number of 
years, that about the age of 40 or 45, the 
most remarkable change for the wcH'se did 
not take place in the health of such persona. 
Indeed, where one survives such changes^ 
perhaps a thousand lose their lives by them, 
or are at least rendered unfit ever after fx 
performing the duties connected with any 
station in life. The streets of every city 
too often exhibit such spectacles, who exist 
only as dismal monuments of their former 
inconsiderate and, to call it no worse, their 
foolish modes of living. 

And even although at first during such 
habits^ 

*^ — ■—» No sicWy qualms bedim their day% 

No morning admonitions shock the bead* 
What woes remain ! Life rolls apace^ 
And that incurable disease old age. 
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In youthful bodies more severely felt. 
More sternly activej shakes their blasted prim^ 
Except kind nature by some hasty blow 
Prevent the lingering fates. For know whatever 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide ; whether the frequent bowl^ 
tligh seasoned fare, or exercise to toil 
' t^tracted, spurs to its last stage tir'd iife^ 
- And sows the temples with untimely snow/^ 

* 

Luiury^ also, as being unfavourable to 
Jbealth, and theteby rendering the body lesg 
robust and strong, contributes morbidly to 
increase the sensibility of the system. Th^ 
petulence, indeed, of those addicted to such 
indulgence has been observed in every 
age. 

In every part of the world, in short, irre- 
gularity in living seems to affect the bulk of 
mankind nearly in a similar way. Natives^ 
however, of any particular country are les^ 
feabject to suffer from irregularity in living 
than those who from other countries visit 
them. 

Europes^ns, iri warm climates, especially 
Such as live intemperately, are peculiarly 
iabject to fluxes, and to inflammations, ot 
diseases of the liver, which last is most com* 
mon in Tndia, and particularly on the Coro^* 
mandel coast. 

fc2 
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If those, too, who are newly arrived in the 
West Indies, drink immodefafely of newly 
distilled rum, they are unavoidably attacked 
by a violent fever ; if they commit any ex- 
cess in eating fruits, they are attacked bjr 
flux ; if they load their stomachs with in- 
digestible food, they are seized by cholera 
morbus, or vomiting, which may, in a few 
hours, carry them off. But it is equally 
certain, that the most abstemious and tem- 
perate persons sometimes die prematurely 
in unhealthy countries, as well as the irre- 
gular and debauched. In such instances^ the 
particular nature of the climate acts as a pre- 
disposing cause of disease. 

It may be observed, that in all countries^ 
a greater number of children are destroyed 
by the absurd practice of loading their atos- 
machs with trash of every sort, and by af- 
terwards relieving them by repeated vomits 
or doses of physic, than by any natural prd- 
cess. 
Different No nations live entirely on animal, or en- 
Animal tiroly on vegetable food. The Bramins, 

taibi ^f^^d ^^^ ^^® said to live entirdy on vegetables, 
use milk, which is of an animal nature* 
The Laplanders, who are said to live entire* 
ly on animal food, use trefoil, artd other 
plants, very copiously. When therefore we 
speak of people^ as either carnivorous or 
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herbivorous^ we mean, that they use the 
one or the >other of them considerably in the 
larger proportion. 

Vegetable food in great proportion, parti- 
cularly in very hot countries, is far less nou« 
rishing than animal, and produces diarr- 
bsba, &c. ; but too much animal food loads 
and oppresses the body, causes indolence 
and dullness, after full meals, and requires 
the constant repetition of a sort of febrile 
action to throw it off, which tends greatly to 
wear out the constitution. 

• Fish has been, with probability, supposed, 
an its effects on the body, to hold a middle 
rank between othiBr animal and vegetable 
food« 

' In warm cUmates, particularly in the West 
Indies, the negroes become, in a much 
greater degree, lean, and are less able to 
XK^rk, whilat they subsist on rice, than while 
using almost any other sort of food. In 
their dispositions, too, they become more 
docile ; whereas animals of every descrip- 
tion, who are carnivorous, in whatever 
country they may be placed, are uniformly 
more fierce and courageous than others ex-* 
posed even to the same circumstances, who 
feed on vegetables. 

It has been supposed, that want of anti- 
septic food, and due motion of the body^ 

:53 
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irill be found of themselves adequate to 
the production of disease^ without the ex- 
istence of putrid miasmata, or any other 
external cause. Dr Beddoes seems to 
think that the putrefaction of animal sub« 
stances in the stomach of man is a great 
cause of putrid and contagious disease. 
He says, ^^ as long as we gorge ourselves 
with animal food^ and dwell among its pu- 
trefactive recrements, the poisonous gazeous 
oxyd of azote proceeding therefrom must be 
expected to disturb both our respiratory and 
digestive functions^ and be followed by 
scenes of distress." 

It has been observed, (and it is an inter<* 
esting fact), that since sugar and the asces«> 
cent vegetables became a part of the diet of 
the people of this country, putrid diseases 
have been much less frequent than fonner« 
ly, when our forefathers lived upon grain 
and flesh, without a proper mixture of acids 
to correct their tendency towards putrefac- 
tion. 

It is worthy of remark, that artisans and 
labourers in the confined manufactories of 
large towns, suffer prodigiously in their 
health in seasons when there is a failure in 
the crops of common fruits. The labour- 
ing classes in this country, for instance, suf- 
fered much in their general health, from f^ - 
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ficarcity of common fruit during the year 
1804, and the failure again in 1805 was at** 
tended with similar effects. 

Spices contain no nourishing pnnciple ; g ^^ ^^ 
they are only useful in giving taste and fla- 
vour to other substances. Op account of 
their generally heating powers^ they oc^ht 
not to be pf daily use^ nor ought they at 
any time to be used in large quantity. The 
indigenous spicy herbs^ however^ such at 
parsley^ maijoram, thyme^ sage, and the like^ 
cannot be too much recommended for culi* 
nary uses, as they assist greatly in the digM* 
tion of the stronger articles of food. 

The internal coating of many culinary ofVeigeis. 
vessels being liable to solution by certain 
acids and oils, often prodi^ce very dangeroqf 
consequences. 

With regard to beverage, and to water in Of Water, 
particular^ we may fortunately conclude, with 
tolerable accuracy, that a country producing 
good water, enjoys likewise a salubrious 
air. 

Warm water, however, is always relaxing^ 
particularly^when taken in copious draughts* 
It also remains longer in the stqmach than 
(K>ld water, and consequently is more op* 
pressive : cold liqUor stimulates the stomach;^ 
but warm drink diminishes its elasticity. 
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pf Tct. Tea' taken twice a-day and in large quanw 

tities^ however grateful it may be, is prejudi- 
cial to the constitution. It relaxes the sto- 
inach, and weakens the energy of digestion. 
This, however, is not so common when the 
tea is strong, in moderate quantity, sufEU 
ciently diluted with milk or cream, and well 
.pweeteued with sugar ; for it is in reality the 
warm water more than the tea that is inju- 
rious. 

Tea, often immoderately used, is unques* 
tionably productive of various nervous com- 
plaints, which is very aggravating when w€f 
consider that we possess many valuable aro^- 
matic plants in our own country, which 
might with much greater safety be substitit- 
ted for it. Such are balm, peppermint, 
sage, the blossoms of the lime- tree, the black 
thorn, the leaves of the peach and almond- 
trees, and the first tender leaves of whortle 
berries. 
. One of the most invariable ejects of the 

« 

excessive use of tea, is frequent deliquum or 
fainting ; nor is this always unconnected with 
convulsive affections. These occur to many 
ladies who themselves are able to assign no 
rational cause for them ; and whose medical 
attendants too often overlook their real na- 
ture, and instead of withdrawing the excess 
sive use of tea, and substituting for it pofiee 
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or chocolate, as a morning beverage, dread- 
fully aggravate all these complaints, by the 
absurd prescription of a multiplicity of noxi- 
ous drugs. 

* I Hm still, however, of opinion, that tea, 
used as above-mentioned, and in moderation, 
is a delightful, exhilirating, and invaluable 
beverage. To literary men, and person^ ad- 
dicted to study, it is indispensible, and it is 
in general rejected only by the debauched, 
and those accustomed to the excessive use 
of wine and spirits. I know, however, some 
who are addicted to none of these, and who 
yet cannot use tea. 

- With regard to fermented liquors, all ^^^^ 
Icinds of beer ought to consist of water, malt, 
and hops alone ; but when to these are add- 
ed cocciUus indicusj nux vomica, copperas, &c 
it is highly destructive of health. 

A person who has a good appetite, indeed 
requires no beer for the digestion of his fqod, 
and by drinking it, he acquires a full ple- 
thoric habit, with all its concomitant com- 
plaints, ^eer with a head^ as it is called, 
shows that it is in an imperfect state of fer- 
mentation, from which spasms and colics are 
produced. . 

Cyder and perry, being generally made in of Cydcr 
leaden vessels, and suffered to rurt through ^"*^ ^"^ 
a leaden tube, which they corrode, lead is 
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thus introduced into the body^ and occa$ioii# 
the most painful and dangerous colics. 
Of Wine. A long continued use of wine uniforn^ 
}y destroys the health and digestive powers^ 
even although it be not carried to excess. It^ 
therefore, ought to be very sparingly used> 
and that only while likewise using food ; at 
dinner, for instance* 
Of Ardent The depravation of every valuable quality^ 
either of mind or body, occasioned by the 
immoderate use of spirits, ought to warn us 
against their too great use. The throat and 
stomach are rendered callous, and the glands 
about these parts are occasionally indurated^ 
so as almost to occasion suffocation. In con- 
sequence of this, we see irreparable injuries 
sustained by the nervous system, as debili^ 
ty of mind, and hypochondriasis, while jaun« 
dice^ dropsy, and consumption^, are its al-^ 
most invariable results. 

If sprits be distilled over peppermint^ 
balm, anniseed, or carraway, their strength 
is not much encreased ; but if over cinna- 
mon, cloves, mace, or other hot spices, they 
are rendered still more heating and pemtci-^ 
fms to health. 

Individuals of much sensibility ^nd irriti^ 
l^tlity, and persons after having taken violent 
^ercise, are more liable to become intox^** 
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^ated by their use, than those of a calm and 
a phlegmatic temperament. 

Attention to these particulars is too sel- Of 
dom considered in the light that its impor- the modr 
tance deserves, and by neglect of them we ^^ ^*^*'»g; 
acquire habits which can only be laid aside 
with the greatest difficulty, and often not 
without the greatest risk. It must be evi« 
dent to every one, that there is a common 
foutine in living, both in regard to food and' , 

drink, which, even althoughof itself it should 
|iot be much calculated for the preservation ^ 
of health, cannot, without risk, be laidaside^ 
^t least suddenly, even for one more evident- 
ly congenial to health. People who indulge 
in excess in cither of these matters, and 
suddenly depart from such habits, are, at all 
times, in the greatest danger of being seized 
by disease of every kind ; but more particu- 
larly by those epidemics, which, in every 
country, and under every circumstance, are 
from time to time known to prevail. 

Proper regulations for diet, which obviate, . 
or rather prevent the bad effects stated in 
this section, will be found under the title of 
police, &c. for modes of livings in the third 
section of the second part of this book. 
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Sect. IV. — Of Manners. 

In the whole range of science, there is per* 
haps no subject niore interesting than the 
consideration of the manners of mankind, 
and their effects, when vitiated, in the pro-' 
duction of disease. But the subject is per- 
haps as complex as it is interesting ; and it 
vill be necessary successively to examine the 
effects of the effluvia arising from the bodies 
of animals, becoming injurious to health 
from their not being removed ; the effects 
of actual inattention to cleanliness; the ef- 
fj^ts arising from improper dress ; those 
from improper exercise ; those from e^ces* 
sive or impeded evacuation ; those from im- 
proper exercise of the mind ; and those from 
the mismanagement of the periods of sleep,Scc* 



Of rt« Effluvia, often of the most deleterious qua- 

arising lities, but which have no perceptible smell> 
from the ftequently issue from the bodies of men and 

Bodies of ^ •' ..... 

AniBials. most other animals ; and various effluvia are 
emitted from different animalsperceptible only 
to certain other animals, and not to all alike. 
It is, for instance, well known among hunters, ' 
fowlers, &c. that setting- dogs, hounds, crows, 
and some other animals^ will be much more 
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sfFected by scents, or the odor6us effluvia 
of partridges^ hares, gun- powder, &c. when 
the wind blows from the object toward the 
animal, than when it blows the contrary way, 
which ever way the nostrils of the animal 
be turned^ if the air be imbued with the 
odorous steams ; and consequently, the dif- 
ference seems to proceed from this, that 
jvhen the nostrils are turned to the wind, 
the current of the air drives the steams for- 
cibly upon the organ, which otherwise it 
does pot. Blood-hounds can distinctly trace 
the footsteps of man merely by the sense of 
smelling, although no particular odour is to 
us emitted from his body. The scent too of 
the flying-deer will sometimes continue upon 
the ground for a whole day^ and sometimes 
more. 

It has also been known, with regard to the 
brute creation, that they may leave, upon 
vegetables that have touched their bodies 
for any length of time, such corpuscles, as 
though unheeded by other animals, may, 
when e^ten by them, produce in them such 
diseases as the infected animals had. 

In this and in similar ways, the air may Effect of 
be contaminated, or it may simply have im- ^^cscEfliu. 
parted to it odorous qualities, which seem- the Air. 
ingly prodpce no deleterious effects upon 
tbo^e who breathe it. Old persons, how- 
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ever, people of bad habit of body, or thosi 
labouring under diseases, and such as eat and 
drink immoderately, will contaminate the 
air much faster than the healthy, the mode«^ 
rate, and the young. W hen air is vitiated, 
in this way, it probably approaches nearer 
to that state of it from which diseaises arise4 
Effect of Many ridiculous, and some judiciout 
fluvUupon ^"o^g^ conjectures and experiments hav* 
Animal been made to ascertain the exact effect pro^i 
duced on animal substances when exposed 
to the influence of the different efBuvia aris* 
ing from various bodies. Alexander givel 
experiments to prove, that a piece of flesh 
will continue fresh a greater length of time 
when hung over putrid filth, than a similaf 
piece will when hung over fresh water. A 
consideration, however, which appears to rne 
to be of some importance, seems in these as 
well as in similar experiments to have beeri 
overlooked. What I allude to is, the pro- 
bability that dead flesh may be acted upon 
in a very different manner, and very different 
results may be the consequence in it, from 
those of the living animal exposed to similar 
circumstances. 
These ef. Habit, however, will do a gfeat deal in 
defied "by" rendering the body much less assailable by 
Habit, disease, from the impression of noxious ef- 
fluvia^ than it would otherwise be where na 
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such circumstance contributes to their pre- 
vention. This, indeed, I conceive to have 
an immense effect either in the prevention' 
or the propagation of disease. Thus habit, 
conjoined to the manners of living, of the 
inhabitants of many parts of the world, forti- 
fies them almost completely against disease, 
ifvhile they are actually ^existing in the im-^ 
mediate neighbourhood of most horrible 
masses of putrefying animal substances ; 
and while those less accustomed to live in 
iuch an atmosphere are, for the most part, 
seized by the most malignant distempers 
on suddenly exposing themselves to its in- 
fluence. 

It is in a great measure owing to these 
circumstances, that we see individuals of 
one family selected as victims of disease, 
while others of the same family are spared. 
It is to these, or the manner of living in ge- 
neral, that those who are employed in 
slaughtering animals for food enjoy an unin- 
terrupted flow of health, even while they are 
constantly in the habit of inhaling the n>ost 
Doxious vapours arising from putrefying 
masses of animal matters; and that marsh- 
drainers, who are always exposed to the 
influence often of the very worst kind 
of effluvia, enjoy their honiely fare with 
the keenest appetite, without even being 
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conscious that they inhale whh it containi^ 
nated air. 

It is on this principle, that while so many 
fall victims to disease, perhaps as many, if 
not more, equally exposed, are quite exempt* 
cd from them. Were it not for this, and 
perhaps similar causes, the bills of mortality 
in every part of the world would be greatly 
increased. The huge masses of putrefac- 
lion produced in the cities of London and 
Paris, for instance, amount^ in either of 
them, to eight or ten millions of pounds 
weight every year, which produce differ- 
ent effects according to the . different cir- 
cumstances particularly influencing the 
mind, the manners, &c. of those who are 
exposed to its influence. It is this, too^ 
which preserves the Hottentots at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where cleanliness and decent* 
cy are hardly known. They, too^ make us^ 
of the most rancid and putrid provisions^- 
and yet they are said to be as healthful a 
people as are any where to be found in the 
world. I am fully convinced, that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to considera- 
tions of this nature; nor have even such 
lessons, as men almost instinctively acquire/ 
been sufficiently dwelt upon, and pointed out 
for the benefit of others. 
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We are likewise sufficiently aware, that '^^^^ ^^' 

fects mo- 
certain states of the mind contribute^ in no dified by 

small degree, to the prevention, as well as of^xtokl'^ 
the production, of disease. We cannot have ^°S' 
a better instance of this than the wonderful 
eiFect such states of mind produce, as points 
edoutby Mr Bruce in his travels** . He ob- 
serves, that " the Turks and Moors are 
known to be predestinarians. • . . secure in 
this principle, they expose in the market- 
place^ immediately after St John's day, the 
idothes of the many thousands that have 
died during the late continuance of the 
plague, all of which imbibe the moist air of 
the evening and morning, are handled, 
bo^ight, put on, and worn, without . any ap- 
prehension of danger : and though these 
consist of furs, cotton, silk, and woollen 
cloths, which stuffs, are most retentive of 
the infection, no accident happens to those 
who wear them from their happy confi- 
dence *." 

Contaminations^ however, of the atmos- Propaga. 

, >. ,, , . ,« tionofthese 

phere, from all causes, and m no • small Effects. 
degree from causes, arising from the particu- 
lar manners of the people, produce a state 
of the atmosphere highly favourable to the 



* Brace's TraYels> voL iii. p. 71 6, &c. 
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generation and propagation of disease. The 
various states of health arid disease, too, 
contribute in no small degree to their pro- 
duction. A piece of meat, for instaaee, 
sooner putrifies that has been breathed upon 
by a person who has diseased lungs and a 
bad breath, than another of the same weight 
'that has been breathed upon for the same 
length of time by a sound person. 

With respect to the generation and pro^ 
pagation of those effluvia which constittrte 
disease, Dr Gullen observes, *^ It is now weM 
known that the effluvia constantly arising 
from the living body, if long retained in the 
same place, without being difixised in the 
atmosphere, acquire a singdlar virulence; 
and, in that state, being applied to the bo* 
dies of men, become the cauf^e of a fever 
which IS highly contagious ;'* and he fur- 
ther observes, *^ it is probable that the con- 
tagion arising in this manner is not, like 
many other contagions, permanent and con- 
stantly existing ; but that it is occasionally 
generated." 

A strong proof in favour of the opinicm, 
that air, thus contaminated, is a source of 
the plague, is, that, in all countries where 
that disease rages with the greatest violence, 
the cleaner houses are less liable to be in- 
fected by it than tlie dirty. It is not alone 
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by the gross filth occasioned by the inatten- 
tion and carelessness of the people that dis- 
eases are propagated, for there are many 
€*hei* ways by which their violence may be 
pnesfefved, and it can alone be prevented by 
the stfictest attention' to every species of 
cleaiiliness^ even to those minute points 
which in themselves can Scarcely be called a 
direbt source of di^ase. 

With regard to vetotiiation, — one of the 
hest modes of obviating these bad efTect^^ 
Goont Rumford state^^ that however much 
heated by fires a room may be, the air of 
that room cannot . be adulterated ; as con- 
«ta»iit supplies of colder, and consequently 
b^aiHer air from without are necessary to 
kMp up that circulation within the room, 
wfaick makes the fire to burn. It is only in 
Yooms isimilar in coldness to the external air 
fUid where no circulation takes place, that 
the air must stagnate. 

Mr Howard gives upwards of thirty in- 
stances of the jail distemper in English pri- 
6^18, in consequence of the inattention of 
those whose duty it was to remedy such 
'evils by cleanliness, proper ventilation, &c. 
What renders attention to these circum- 
stances pressingly necessary, is, that the con- 
tagion, which produces infectious fever, not 

t2 
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only originates from the accumulation of 
human effluvia, but is multiplied by the dis- 
ease which it occasions. By the activity 
and minuteness of effluvia, they most readi- 
ly insinuate themselves into our bodies in 
irmumerable ways : they pass into the 
mouths of the absorbent vessels^ always ly- 
ing open on the whole surface of the body ; 
we every moment swallow them with our 
saliva; with our very food they pass into 
our stomach ; our lungs receive them with 
every breathe we draw ; and thus they 'are 
blended with the blood. It is easy^ then, 
to conceive, that many and great alterations 
must necessarily be produced by the admis- 
sion of such acute and destructive agents 
into the inmost recesses of an animal ma- 
chine. It seem^ to be the nature c^siich 
' particles to assimilate into substances of 
their own kind, all fluids with which they 
have been mingled. 

Thus we see how small a portion of pu- 
trid animal matter introduced into the blood 
by inoculation, affects the whole, and> in a 
very short time, brings it into an equal state 
of corruption with itself. We may appeal to 
the truth of history for the ravages and de- 
vastations brought on great armies closely 
encamped^ and great. cities streightly be- 
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sieged, all occasioned by the stenches and 
putrid exhalations arising from the corrup- 
tion of dead bodies lying above ground. 

If any thing could be further necessary to 
prove the truth of what I have here assert- 
ed, I would mention a melancholy instance 
among ourselves. I mean the great de- 
struction made by the jail fever at Oxford 
during the assizes, which has been so often 
recorded. In this case, from a number of 
persons closely confined, from filth and nas- 
tiness, . the consequence of such a circum- 
stance, from bad diet and pent up air, arose 
so contagious a putrefaction that it swept 
away the Judges, High Sheriff, Grand Jury, 
and great numbers of those who were at- 
tending the court, and in its ravages was 
little short of a plague. A latter instance 
again of the same kind, with similar melan^ 
choly circumstances, happened since that 
period at Taunton. 

Mr Hume observes, that Erasmus ascribes 
the frequent plagues in England to the nas- 
tiness and dirt, and slovenly habits among 
the people. ^* The floors," says he, ^* are 
commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, un- 
der which lies unmolested an antient col- 
lection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, 
spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and 

L 3 
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every, thing that is nasty.'* TWs bears with 
it internal evidence of truth. 



Effects of '* ^s strange, that even in our own time 
t)irtincss. ^6 hear frequent assertions, that where the 
manners of the people are least of all culti- 
vated, where tjiey are habituated to filth of 
every description, there the most healthy 
and long-lived persons are to be found, and, 
in short, that diseases seldom annoy them. 
The fact of the matter is just this, that 
among these wretched and miseraUe abodes, 
few of those whose lives ought to be devot* 
ed to the alleviation of distress, wherever it 
is to be found, ever explore the sources of 
disease with sufficient attention to be able 
to give a true picture of its ravages. 
And it not being one of the least failings of 
the human mind to dwell on the miraculous 
and unaccountable, they rather choose to 
give a perplexing and paradoxical account 
of the operations of nature, than adhere to 
that simplicity which is evident in all her 
works. 

Is it even to be once supposed, that, during 
these times, or indeed during any time, 
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ivhen nastines^ and filth prevail, the inhabi- 
tants are more healthy than* when their 
manners are more polished, and these nui- 
aances unknown ? Is it to be supposed, 
that, during these early scenes of dirti- 
ness, when, in the military excursions of 
the ancient Scots, for instance^ they boiled 
their cattle in their hides, and made shoe^ 
of the undried skins while the hair was up- 
on them, and in every respect lived like sa^-. 
vages, that the inhabitants were most heal- 
thy ? Impossible ! Besides, we have th^ 
best medical authorities, however much these 
partial and discordant notions may prevail^ 
that the plague, pestilential fevers, putrid 
scurvies and dysenteries, have abated in Eu- 
rope within this last century, which we can 
ascribe to no other cause than our improve- 
iDjftnt in every thing relating to cleanliness, 
and the more general use of antiseptics. 
These diseases^ in short malignant diseases 
of every description, were in early times 
cnuch more prevalent in almost every coun- 
try than they have been for at least a centu- 
fy p^st, exceptijig indeed in places where 
the manners and custon)s of the people have 
become more unpolished, or where they 
have undergone very little change from the 
Refinements of modern iminrovcment. . 

L 4 
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More ge- The more manifest causes of these dis- 

ncral cauS' . , . 

cs of these eases are, our permittmg the operation of 
cffbcts. i^j^g effects of stinking unburied carcases, 
overflowings of the sea, leaving dead fish 
putrefying in hollows among the mud, 
and similar causes, and the diseases aris- 
ing from them have been known to ac- 
quire such virulence, that even the fish in 
the neighbouring sea have died in conse^ 
quence of it. 

It is observed also, that the plague breaks 
out in Constantinople only in the lodgings 
of the lower orders, which are generally 
kept in a state of excessive filthiness ; the 
confined streets are in the same state, being 
generally strewed with the decaying remains 
of animal and vegetable substances ; and 
such being the condition of a great part of 
that city, considering the temperature of the 
climate, it is not to be wondered that it 
should scarcely ever be free of plague. 

Dr Lind observes, that at Bencoolen, in 
the East Indies, the diseases that always rage 
most violently during the month of Octo- 
ber, are occasioned by dead fish and other 
animals left by the Ganges ; and that the 
unhealthfulness of Gambroon arises from 
vast quantities of little fishes left upon the 
shore, which soon become highly putrid^ 
and contaminate the air. 
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Several, both ancient and modern writers, 
in enumerating the causes of the putrid dy* 
sentery and fever, which so frequently at- 
tacks armies encamped in rainy seasons, and 
towards the beginning of winter, have reck- 
oned the effluvia arising from the privies as 
one of the most active and virulent. 

Considering the filthy habits of the Egyp- 
tians, and that the country is liable to be 
covered with water, stagnating under a 
burning sun, and filled with decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable remains, it will hardly be 
doubted, that diseases of the worst descrip- 
tion must be occasionally generated in that 
cburitry. 

Through the midst of Grand Cairo passes 
a great canal, which is filled with water at 
the overflowing of the Nile, and after the 
river has decreased, is gradually dried up. 
Iilto this, the people throw all manner of 
filth, carrion, &c. so that the stench which 
arises from this, and the mud together, is 
insufferably offensive. In this state of 
things, the plague every year preys upon the 
inhabitants, and is only stopped when the 
Nile, at its next overflow, washes away this 
load of filth ; the cold winds, which set in 
at the same time, lending their assistance 
by purifying the air. 
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More par- In places where civilization has scarcely 
wuses of ^^^^ reached, these scenes are barely ex- 
thcse cf. cusable ; but in more polished states, and in 
the very neighbourhood of the most accom- 
plished circles, to find these is disgraceful 
in the extreme, while it adds to the danger 
of every person within their influence. 

Among the lower orders of society, the 
manners are, from a variety of causes, most 
likely to be productive of disease. They 
are little habituated to cleanliness^ and are 
liable to a thousand accidents, and a thou- 
sand temptations, which every superior rank 
of life is free from ; and they feel not, from 
want of education, the same happy exertion 
of delicacy, honour, and moral sentiment, 
which every where else is to be met with. 
In many parts even in our own island, with- 
in one small room, will be found a man and 
his wife, with five, six, seven, or even more 
children. One wretched bed-stead, with 
scarcely any bedding, constitutes the princi- 
pal part of the furniture, and the persons of 
the inhabitants are all in the highest degree 
filthy and offensive. 

When to this, is added the internal filth 

' of their houses ; for neatness is not often to 

be met with among their sordid dwellings in 

particular, the scene must be about complete. 

When one set of inhabitants leave such a 
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residence, they are succeeded by another, 
without either inclination or intermediate 
time being allowed for purifying the apart- 
ment ; and thus disease is perpetuated by a 
succession of fresh causes of, and subjects 
for its attack. One unaccustomed to breathe 
in such places, feels on coming out of them, 
headach and giddiness. Habit, however, 
in this, as in every other thing, has a won- 
derful effifct, and it can only be from this 
circumstance, that, frequent as deaths are, 
they would be much more frequent, if only 
partially exposed to such causes of disease. 
Children and women constantly residing in 
such infected apartments, seem to get ha- 
bituated to the action of the fomites. Men 
and boys, by means of fresh air and the ex- 
ercise of the day, shake off the effects of the 
virus, and escape long unhurt. It must, 
however, be observed, that if, through tak- 
ing cold, or any other cause, they should be 
confined to the house for a few days, they 
assuredly take the fever. It is acknowledged 
by every one, that the most malignant fdvers 
and the worst of every kind of disease, are to 
be found in such places, and in a particular 
manner, if their inhabitants, which frequent- 
ly happens, be clothes-brokers. The clothes 
sold in these places, thoroughly penetrated 
by contagious effluvia, are purchased by 
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healthy persons^ without suspicion ; and 
thus fever, &c. may be carried to and pro- 
pagated among the servants of the rich, and 
they themselves roust infallibly partake of 
the general suffering. Thus it is fevers are by 
servants often introduced into a family who 
are unsuspicious of its approach, and gene^ 
rally unable to account for its origin. 

Another circumstance, by no means coiv. 
solatary, is, that linen and other apparel, 
sent to lawn^dresses in close parts of any 
town, must sometimes return to families, 
thoroughly impregnated with the effluvia of 
putrid fever, scarlatina, small- pox, hooping^ 
cough, or dysentery, &c. 

Even in Britain, few make any doubt ol^ 
the great danger attending wet rooms, and 
damp clothes or beds ; yet they are allowed 
to exist every where, without considerations 
of that importance being attached to them, 
which they are entitled to. 

Among these people exist customs high- 
ly destructive of health. It is usual, for 
instance, in houses inhabited by the lower 
orders of society, to wash and dry their 
clothes in the apartments in wliich thej 
sleep, and the effluvia arising from these 
clothes mixing with the already vitiated air 
of such apartments^ causes catarrhs^ &c» 
among them. 
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Thus every sort of nastiness, which, from 
the gross and unpolished manners of the 
people, is accumulated, has long been felt 
^s a cause of diseases. Partial improvements, 
in these respects, have been made, and al^ 
though from them the best effects have been . 
experienced, no general plan for their re- 
moval has, so far as I know, ever been at- 
tempted. On the contrary^ while one im- 
proven[)ent is taking place, a fresh nuisance, 
equally destructive in its consequence, makes 
its appearance. It would however appear, that 
the police of foreign countries in general, is in 
a much better state in respect to these im« 
provements than it is in any part of Great 
Britain; yet even with them, the plans are 
far from being perfect. 

A perusal of Mr Howard's book on the la Prisons* 
state of prisons, will convince any one, that 
the accumulated distresses which the want 
of cleanliness and ventilation produce ; and 
which, notwithstanding the hints he has 
given, have been by no means sufficiently 
attended to, ought to occupy a very important 
part of the time of the legislature. These poor 
unfortunate wretches, whose situations he so 
ably and feelingly describes, werewholly inca- 
pable of bettering their situation. Their vices 
were the cause of their sufferings, and they 
were obliged to endure the hardness of their 
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fate without a murmur. I know that ne- 
cessity will make many bear a great deal ; 
but when we find in common life, that vo- 
luntary confinement is quietly submitted to 
in filthy hovels, which, in many respects, are 
not more favourable to the preservation of 
health, than those he has described, we can- 
not help ascribing this sort of conduct to a 
kind of mania, which nothing but the inter- 
ference of the Legislature can prevent. These 
slothful habits destroy all inclination in such 
people, even to partake of those advantages 
which they can command, and thus they 
become so habituated to wallow in filth, thaft 
they even lose those feelings which their 
wretchedness at first creates ; arid their chil- 
dren are trained up to habits equally pernici- 
otis to the physical as to the moral powers. 
In those prisons, where attention is paid 
to the comfort, and consequently to the 
health of their inhabitants, the good effects 
of it are manifest. Mr Howard gives many 
instances of this, and among others, he gives 
as an example what occurred in one of the 
prisons at Paris. " They have," says he^ 
" clean linen once a- week from a society 
which was established about the year 1753. 
The occasion of it was the prevalence of a 
contagious disease, which in France they 
call le scorbutf the scurvy. The distemper 
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was fo^iad to proceed from the prisons, ^nd 
to spread to the Ho$el Djeu^ whither prison- 
ers that had it were removed. > Hiecause of 
it was generaHy thought to be want of clean « 
liness in priBons ; where sev^eral of those coin 
£oed had worn their linens for many months, 
and infected the most healthy new-comers 
that were put into the room with them." 
He adds, that *' this pat an effectual stop to - 
the malady in that prison.** It seems to me 
a very clear point, that those habits which 
induce disease m prisons, will similarly pro- 
duce them in those habitations where the 
same habits exist and similar rnanners are 
adopted. 

y I again mention it, that were the dis^ 
^eaacs thus gjenerated confined to such si- 
tuations, the evil, although greait, would 
be, compaiiatively speakings ^f a trrfling na- 
ture to what it really is when \ve consider, 
that while these diseases exist, it is impossi- 
ble to prevent them being carried to, and 
committing th^ most unwished-for devasta- 
tions in the rery houses of tS^ose, who, bad 
they exerted the power invested in them, 
might have prevented such cbnseqiiences. 

It is an old observation among those who in Gamps. 
have attended to the diseases in camps, 
that they really did not so much seem to 
arise from the dampness of the situation^ as 
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from the tnen lying in their clothes, and the 
want of proper bedding. As a clear proof 
of this, it has always been founds that the 
ofEcers and others^ placed in similar circum- 
stances, but who attended more particularly 
to these points, escaped such diseases. The 
effect of cleanliness and regularity of man- 
ners have a wonderful influence on the 
health, even when persons have few oppor- 
tunities of exercise, or even of walking into 
the open air. 

Although, among the dwellings of the 
poor, we can trace the rise and progress 
of various diseases with some accuracy; 
yet we have not that extensive field for 
observation among them, that we have 
in camps, jails, or large hospitals, where, 
"when proper measures are not adopted for 
their prevention, diseases, similar in their 
nature, but more extensive in their effects, 
are produced. In Sir John Pringle's works, 
we have many instances of this kind, and, 
with him, it seems an established principle, 
that inattention to cleanliness produces many 
diseases ; for, he says, " that, in proportion 
to the nastiness of such places, the number 
of dysenteries, of foul sores, and especially 
of mortifications, occur, and the malignant 
fever is both frequent and mortal.*' He gives 
an instance of a severe malignant fever, with 
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Sunk pulse and stupor^ having occurred in 
the ward of an hospital where a man lay ill 
of an extensive mortification of his limbs. 
And it has been asserted by others, that it i$ 
highly probable, that a vapour, allied in its 
properties and effects to this gas, gives, oc- 
casion to the frequency of typhus amongst 
people exposed to the effluvia arising from 
putrefying animal and v^etablb matters ; asl 
in the narrow lanes of crowded cities, in 
farm-yards, burying-grounds, and some ma^ 
nufactories. 

It is upon similar principles, th^t there is 
scarce an instance of a town being long in- 
vested, without some fatal malady of this kind 
occurring. Sometimes it may be owing to the 
filth of the place crowded with people, and 
cattle brought in for shelter, as formerly 
happened both at Athens and at Rome. At 
other times, the sickness has been occasioned 
by corrupted grain, and meats long salted, be-^ 
coming putrid. Vegetables also^ rotting in a 
close place, yield a cadaverous smell, and we 
have instances of malignant fevers occasion- 
ed by the effluvia of putrid cabbages, aS 
well as of plants in marshes. After Battles 
too, when vast numbers of dead bodies have 
been left in the field or thrown into the ad- 
jacent rivers, the waters have been so far cor- 
rupted as to occasion malignant and infeC'^ 
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Burying 
Graundj. 



tiouB diseases amongst the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

In all countries indeed, epidemic diseases, 
extraordinarily mortal, are generally bred ia 
jails, sieges, camps, &c. and by authors have 
been called pestilential. 

Putrid effluvia, thus destructive to hu- 
man life, have been long known as the source 
of disease ; but they have not been univer- 
sally considered with an intention to their 
removal. As one instance of this, the im- 
propriety of allowing burying grounds to 
exist in the midst of cities, becomes evi- 
dent; for, even in the most temperate cli- 
mates, the pernicious effects of the matters 
evolved from accumulated masses of putre- 
fying bodies, are daily experienced; and, on 
that account, no subject has a higher claim 
than this to the attention of those who have 
the management of the internal police of 
cities. 

Pere Cotte gives the case of a grave-dig- 
ger at Montmorenci, in 1773, who, by ac- 
cidentally opening the coffin of a person 
bujied only a year before, was suddenly til- 
ed by a vapour that issued from it. In the 
same year too, he mentions, that there arose 
a vapour from the coffin of a person recent- 
ly buried, during the time of a funeral, and 
that of liO persons who were present, j 14 
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became ill of a putrid feren Mr Robertson 
mentions, that a similar occurrenoe took 
place in West Linton some years ago; a 
bchobl-boy getting into a new made gravej 
iiet about opening the projecting corner of 
a coffin, which, as^ soon aiSt he had pene- 
trated^ there issued from it a strong nauseous 
smdli on which he exclaimed he was sufib* 
cated ; he revived^ oh being taken out of the 
place, but fell immediately ill of a petechial 
fever, of which h« died on the seventh day ; 
and by this means a amilaf fever was com- 
municated to some of the people who 
attended him during his illness. We must 
all be aware, that animal putrefaction, even 
in these northern climates, produces very 
fatal distempers, though they do not arise to 
the malignity of the plague. 
What I hdve here advanced of the origin pondud- 

. ^ ing Obser- 

of the plague, appears to me so reasonable, vations on 
that it is wonderful that authors should quit ^^subjccSj 
Ihe consideration of such manifest causes 
for hidden qualities, such as malignant in- 
fluences, &c. Other distempers, not com- 
monly attributed to the efiects of filth, 
havis their origin evidently in this source. 
The origin of the disease of rickets in- 
cident to children, has been traced to 
have first appeared in Dorset and Somerset- 
shire in Eng^land. The Plica Pohniea, pci- 
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culiar to certain provinces of Poland, ha^ 
as well as the former^ solely arisen from nasti*^ 
ness and filth* 



Of DrcM. We cannot Enough admire the beauty of 
nature in furnishing animals with coverings 
suited to the climate in which they live. 
Thus the arctic bear is covered with the 
densest fur to protect him from the perpetu 
al cold of the polar regions ; while the 
greater number of animals indigenous to the 
torrid zone are almost naked : Thus^ also, 
the sheep of northern climes^ when transport- 
ed to the souths exchanges its wool for hair. 
From this we might conclude^ that the 
dress of man ought to be accommodated to 
the climate in which he lives^ without^ how- 
ever scrupulously attending to all its vicissi- 
tudes. Indeed^ it is impossible that we 
should do so ; we can onlyJoUowy and by no 
means anticipate them, and must have ex- 
perienced their worst effects before any 
change can be adopted. To change our 
mode of dressing only after we have sustain- 
ed these effects cannot by any means obvi- 
ate them. 

The baneful custom, however, of accommo- 
dating our dress to the almanack and the fa- 
shion^ rather than the vicissitudes of the wea- 
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ther, in this inconstant climate, must neeesir 
iBarily be productive of many disagreeable 
consequences. 

As connected with the same subject, it 
may be observed, that some who have cer- 
tain days about the change of the seasons 
for putting on and for putting off their fires, 
generally suffer severely from catarrh about 
these times. 

Cloathing, it ms^ be observed, is general- 
ly warm, or otherwise, both from. its texr 
ture, and from the particular colour by 
which it is enabled to attract and conduct 
lieat more or less slowly. 

In warm countries, where fur is a com- 
«ion article of dress, the danger arises from 
its tendency to retain noxious effluvia ; such 
as those of the plague among the Turks, 
putrid fevers in Hungary, and the singular 
disease of Plica Polonica in Poland, where 
the hair becomes greasy, and forms distinct 
strings. 

With regard to the head-dress, it may be 
observed, that black heavy^ hats in warm ' 
climates are extremely improper, particular- 
ly among those who are obliged to undergo 
severe exercise. They are ill calculated for 
people in such situations, both from their 
weight, and on account of the power black 

substances have of absorbing heat, 

m3 
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Probably, also, the immense quantities of 
pomatum and powder plastered over the 
whole surface of the heads of some, gives 
origin to headachs, by putting a stop to 
perspiration. Where, however, these com- 
plaints arise from la disorder in the digestive 
organs, which is by no means uncpmnxxi, 
this custom can in these instances have ve- 
ry httle effect. 

The neck unnecessarily loaded with sa« 
pf'rfluous clothing, and bound too tight to 
prevent the natural motions of the head, 
causes much uneasiness, and is productive 
of apoplexies, &c, which might have been 
easily prevented. 

It is now many years since the barbaroos 
custom of wearing on the body tight laced 
stays have been justly laid aside. It would 
appear, however, in some instances, that 
they are beginning again to be worn. I 
sincerely hope, however, that the custom 
will never be $o common as it has been, for 
by indulging in it much disease was produ- 
ced. The itt,e. expansion of the lungs was 
prevented ; the breasts became cancerous ; 
the ribs and spine, from constant compres* 
sion, became distorted ; shortness of breath 
followed, and, in many, terminated in con^ 
siimption ; the digestive organs suffered de- 
rangement, and frequent nausea and vomit- 
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ing followed. In short, numberless diseases 
were the consequence of that vicious cus^ 
tom^ which I sincerely hope we shall never 
again witness. 

Wedging the feet into too tight boots or 
shoes is a very common^ yet very injurious 
|Hactice. Very bad corns^ and at length 
considerable lameness^ is produced by theoi^ 

With regard to dress in general^ it may 
be observedi that the very sparing quantity 
of it used by many of the fair $ex» particu<* 
larly by the young, is very inexcusable, be- 
ing highly destructive even to the strongest 
constitution^ 
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use. 



Exercise is of two kinds, the active and o/ Exc?* 
the passive. Under the first we rank walk- 
ing, running, leaping, swimming, ridings 
fencing, the military exercise, athletic games, 
and all that requires muscular exertion. 
Passive exercise comprises riding in a car-f 
riage, sailing, friction, swinging, &c. 

With regard to exercise, we may in gene- 
ral observe, that the exertion of every facul^ 
ty we possess is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of health, and that these facul- 
ties must be used for a great period of pur 
lives in the open air, requires no proof on 
my part. No kind or degree of excrviw 

M4 
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within doors is nearly so beneficial to the 
health of the individual as the same sort of 
exercise would be in the open air. Thiar 
can most satisfactorily be accounted for 
from the comparative impurity of the at- 
mosphere whicH must be breathed within 
doors. Were exercise alone necessary, the 
employment of many individuals is calculat- 
ed to give them every chance of benefiting 
from it ; yet, unless much of the time de- 
voted to it be employed in the open air, the 
organs of respiration and digestion, and con- 
sequently those of secretion, are frequently 
disordered. I know that exceptions may be 
adduced to overturn this, or any principle, 
but it is not on exceptions to general rules 
that we are to found any reasoning which 
we wish to be universally applicable. 

Any individual faculty, however, or all of 
them, may be either improved in its powers, 
or greatly injurejd by the kind or degree of 
exercise which is employed. And as this 
, may be used judiciously, or otherwise, health 
is preserved to a very old age, or this state 
may be prematurely brought on, and the 
natural term of existence considerabfy 
shortened. 

Mental exertion must also have a share iq 
causing these changes. 

It is difficult to lay down any general 
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rvle upon this subject^ as what may be 
highly proper for one individual may be 
hurtful to another. When, however, bodi- 
ly exercise is used to excess, it acts in many 
respects like general stimuli taken into the 
stomach. Violent exercise of body and 
mind persisted in for ^ny length of time, 
indeed, brings on early age and premature 
death* 

When, however, exercise is used in mo- 
deration, it increases the heat of the body, 
and frequency of the pulse, and invigorates 
the mind. A marked distinction has been 
drawn between exercise and motion : and 
distinctions of this sort have been recom- 
lAended by authors during certain diseases, 
It has, for instance, been asserted, that while 
moderate exercise increases the pulse and the 
heat of the body, motion, for example, in a 
swing, lessens both. In some, exercise ex- 
cites coughing, motion as frequently pre- 
vent? or removes it. Violent exercise, or 
iexercise too long continued, occasions 
sweating, fatigue, and languor ; motion in- 
vigorates even the most weakly, nor can it 
occasion sweating, or be followed by fa« 
tigue. 

Swimming in cold water after having us-, 
ed violent exercise is very pleasant, but ye-? 
ry pernicious. 
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The almost complete want of exercisei. 
which is too common among ladies and among 
literary and sedentary people^ brings on diffi* 
dence, fear, grief, dejection, disfMntedness^ 
and timorousness among those who were he^ 
fore the most intrepid. People indolgtiig in 
these habits are easily frightened, and the 
most trifling incident makes them tremble. 
Fear of death fills them with horrors^ They 
become incapable of attention : memory a( 
length fails them ; ideas become confused { 
palpitations and great dejection trouble thenw 
At night, they are fatigued and cast down, 
sleep becomes disturbed, and they are c^ten 
incapable of thinking. 

Any long continued posture of the body^i 
also, either in lying, sitting, or standing, is 
injurious to health ; we ought therefore to 
attend to these changes, which are as ne» 
cessary as alternate changes of tranquilli^ 
and activity are to the mind. 

Too much or too little exercise are eqmd* 
]y productive of disadvantages, the least of 
these, however, particularly among chtldrenj 
arise from the first. Sudden transition 
from the one tp the other is on aU occasions 
hurtful. 

Dancing, under proper limitationsf, is an 
admirable exercise, but this being oftcQ 
carried too far, is productive of pemipioiis 
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effects. On such occasions, the efFects of 
heating liquors, of sudden access to the cold 
air^ the imprudent use of cooling drinks and 
ipe itself, induce inflammatory disorders, 
spitting of bloody and evien consumption of 
the lungs. 

Immoderate dancing in very warm rooms, 
and aflerwards sudden exposure to the cold 
night air, is also very common and very de- 
atructive. 

All. kinds of exercise in a circle, such b$ 
in swinging cars, which move on a wheel 
with perpendicular pivots^ are improper, 
when they produce giddiness or nervous 
symptoms, which they are very apt to do. 

Flaying on wind instruments is, particu- 
larly in debilitated persons, an exercise very 
pernicious to health, inducing spitting of 
blood, cough, shortness of breath, and even 
pulmonary consumption. It would there- 
fore be advisable for those fond gf that de- 
lightful art to exercise their powers on other 
instruments less injurious to health. 

Exercise immediately after meals is high- 
ly improper, as it prevents the process of 
digestion, producing in many sickness, eruc- 
tations, heartburn, and even vomitings. 
Persons, Ijowever, who are, by custom, in 
the habit of moving after meals, in general 
^scape these inconveniences. 
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If, after a fatiguing walk, while the body 
is in a state of perspiration, we sit down to 
dinner or supper, the worst consequences 
may ensue, particularly if we begin witlj 
cooling dishes, or take any cold drink. 



Of the 
Evacua^ 

tions. 

Perspira- 
tion. 



It is generally observed, that if a strong 
healthy man, who uses moderate exercise 
in good weather, eats and drinks eight 
pounds during 24 hours, he will discharge 
five of them by insensible perspiration. 

From certain religious habits inducing' 
extraordinary perspiration, it has been sup- 
posed, that those who practised them were 
more obnoxious to particular endemic dis- 
eases than others who were not similarly in- 
fluenced. The religion of the Turks, for 
instance, enjoins frequent ablutions ; and it 
is well known, that constant warm bathings 
by relaxing the fibres, must dispose the bo- 
dy to the attacks of disease. Add to this 
their abstinence from wine and all ferment* 
ed liquors, the great antidotes to such at- 
tacks. 

Although I am by no means disposed (a« 
is too often the case with those who wish t^ 
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support a particular hypothesis or theory,) 
to attribute to the partial suppression or vi- 
tiated state of any of the natural discharges 
of the body, such a vast variety of diseases 
as are supposed to arise from such effects, 
yet I certainly am of opinion, that from 
their derangement much uneasiness, and of- 
ten disease, may arise ; and, in short, while 
any of them continue in that state, the full 
possession of health cannot be enjoyed. 
Since health, therefore, so evidently depends 
on a free perspiration, which also supposes 
an unrestrained circulation, those who all at 
once, or too early in the season, change their 
thick for light apparel, and they likewise 
who are much abroad when the weather is 
cool, windy, or wet, more especially if they 
be weakly, run some risk from the tempora- 
ry contraction of the surface of the skin that 
may thence be produced. And these e^cts 
will ever be greater, from equal causes, in 
weak than in strong persons, who bear 
every intemperature of the weather best. 

Perspiration is weaker after a plentiful 
meal, but when the food is digested, we 
again perspire with increased energy ; thus, 
going to bed immediately after supper, when 
this evacuation is suffering a temporary sup- 
pression, is improper ; we therefore ought 
to sit at least two hours after supper, and to 
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afford thi^ ifenefit both to the organs of d[i* 
gestion and perspiration : the absurdly late 
hours of taking supper is highly improper. 

It must be observed, that by perspiratioici 
I do not mean sweating. When pen^piraUe 
matter collects in drops it should then be 
called sweau and is no longer a natdral and 
necessary evacuation. Instead of the body 
being invigorated by it as by perspirationi 
it is enfeebled, and prepared for the attack 
of disease. 

Inattention to cleanliness^ cohtribulen 
greatly to the suppression of insensible per« 
spiration ; hence those who do not (ray par- 
ticular attention to this circumstance, must 
suffer jfrom suppressed perspiration in the 
greatest degree. 

The reciprocal connection between the 
functions of the stomach, and persj^ration^ 
is so obvious, that if the latter be checkedi 
the former is immediately affected, and the 
reverse takes place if the stomach be disor* 
dared. 

Whatever food oppresses the digestive 
organs has a great effect in obstructing per- 
spiration. Depressing passions of the mind^ 
too, have a great effect upon this evacua- 
tion. 

No evacuation is so apt to occasion un- 
easiness as suppressed insensible perspirriii 
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tion. Peevishness, headachy disturbed sleqi 
and general heaviness, are some of the symp • 
toms which it induces; but when that 
function is allowed to proceed naturally, we 
leel vigorous, lively, and contented. 

When perspiration takes place while the 
body is covered with linen, the same degree 
of absorption does not take place as when 
we wear flannel, or rather thick cotton : 
the linen remains clogged, and is thus ap« 
{died to the surface of the body, much re- 
duced in temperature even below the exter- 
nal atmosphere. Thus diseases of the very 
worst kind are produced,^ such as colds, 
gout, diarrhasa, inflammation of the lungs, 
or other contiguous parts ; aind, in those of 
consumptive habits, it hastens the approach 
of that disease. Indeed, innumerable other 
complaints arise from similar causes, where 
perspiration is stopt. 

Tbe urine, during a state of good health, Urine. 
particularly in the morning, is thin, clear, 
of a straw colour, inclining to yellow ; it 
inakes no foam but what immediately va- 
nishes, and has no unusually disagreeable 
BmeH. On account of the increased pers- 
piration in warm weather, it is then most 
scanty. In hysteric and hypochondriac 
persons it is, during the existence of these 
complaints, of increased quantity, and very 
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pale ; it is of a whitish colour after using 
much weak drink, and, in debilitated perr 
sons, the foam remains on the surface of it 
for a considerable time. In these different 
states, however promising in appearance the 
health of individuals may be, it is by no 
means to be depended on. 

After too little drink, the immoderate, use 
of spirituous liquors, violent exercise, or a 
restless night, the urine is of a red colour ; 
and when the stomach is disordered, and 
the tongue covered with white or yellow 
matter, the sediment is of a colour resem- 
bling brick dust. 

The evacuation of urine ought dways to 
bear some proportion to the drink we use, 
making due allowance for perspiration. 
This must be in general greatly modi^ed by 
the relative state of vigour, or of debility, 
mode of life, and by dry or damp weather. 

We must not, if we value our health, re- 
tain the urine too long, as this practice' 
would occasion relaxation of the bladder, 
and other troublesome diseases ; nor ought 
we to accustom ourselves to void it too of* 
ten, as this occasions an unnecessary exer- 
tion, which must likewise be hurtful. 

Retention of urine is always attended wit& 
inconvenience, and sometimes with danger. 
It is termed strangury^ when only a few dropy 
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can be passed at a time ; dysuria, when this 
operation is attended by pain ; and ischuria 
when a complete retention of it takes place. 

With regard to the alvine excretion, re- ^ivjncEi. 
. galarity is indispetisibly requisite, and the crcti<m. 
opposite habits of too great facility or too 
gteat difficulty, in making this Evacuation, 
are equally to be guarded against : in both 
states, aperient medicines are necessaiy t 
bat that must be, in a great measure, regulat* 
ed by the causes of these compkints, or the 
other symptoms with which they are con- 
nected. The vefy frequent use of aperient 
medicines is highly pernicious ; and it must 
be observed^ that the necessity of Using them 
may almost always be obviated by due at- 
tention to the various points of diet and re- 
gimen. 

With regard to the catamenia, they alsb Catamcuia, 
Ought to be perfectly regular. They may^ 
however^ either be excessive or suppressed, 
and both of these occurrences are equally to 
be guarded against. Extreme distress fre- 
quently attends these states, but as they are 
generlilly attended by sonie more general 
and more serious derangement of the system^ 
medical advice ought instantly to be resort*^ 
edto. 

N 
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B^anria^ 



Of the o- Passions operate upon A6 body eichw 
and s7at«jf Suddenly, or slowly and gradually. Men' of 
LI* d^ strong imagination chiefly suffer from pas- 
sions of the violent kind, while thbse cS 
more understaildi^Rg'ahd less fancyVare suIk 
ject to slower emotions of the mind. Indo^' . 
lent persons, whose sensations are dull, are 
less passionate than those who combine 
acute feelings and a lively imagination^ wift 
a clear understanding. It is from these 
states of mind,- that the same caus6 in differ-^ 
ent individuals will produce almost entirely 
opposite effects. Diseases of the mind, too^ 
after some time, produce various disorders of 
the body, as diseases of the body occasion-: 
ally terminate in imbecility. Indeed, the 
passions of the mind are of themselves capa* 
ble of producing disease, and of increasing 
or of diminishing its severity. 

Wherever' the cultivation of the mind is 
neglected, the passions are rude and bois- 
terous, a love for those virtuous reflnements- 
which endear us to our fellows is never cul-^ 
tivated, and ungovernable rashness and bi^ti^ 
taJitv entirely sway us 

The doiiiinion over, our passions and af- 
fections, however^ is a dif&cult task^ but it is 
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ail' essential and indt^ensable I'e.quisite to 
heahii. For it canhdt be doubted, tli.at 
those who, at an early docile age, cpihbinQ 
s^Ktf principles of virtue With a sober atid 
active life, and who are, by frequent ^x^n^- 
ple^, r^ihinded of the' t attitude and disad- 
vantages: attending violent passions in othei^^ 
will of thertiselveS repress those enemies to 
human happiness. 

Too strong emotion ot the mind is at- 
t^iidecf with relaxation and He^vinesif. on 
which account persons of* vlblent and un- 
contn^ble passions ought ckutibusly to aivoid 
gambling. 

To force ourselves to exertions of any 
kiiid, and particularly those of the mind^ can 
lead' only to imperfect performances. 

Joy enlivens all the corporeal powers, and, 
ari it were, pervades the whole ahinlal' ftame. 
Hop6 has nearly si similar effect ; and these 
two affections contribute more to the' pre- 
s^ratibn of health and life th^n all the me- 
dicines that can be administered'. 

Hope i^ the presentiment of an expected 
good, or the anticipation of joy. The sense 
of happiness involved by hope far exceeds 
the Satisfaction received from immedialte en- 
joyment ; it consequently hais a more bene- 
ficial influence on health tlian good fortune 
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absolutely realised. Hope is^ indeed, the 
only genuine source of human happiness. 

Of joy, the different degrees are^ gaiety, 
cheerfulness, mirth, exultation, rapture, and 
extacy. 

The physical state of the body i& most 
happy, when the mind enjoys a moderate 
degree of gaiety, such as is generally met 
with in healthy and virtuous persons. 

Habitual joy and serenity, arising from 
perfection and due subordination of all 
our faculties, and their lively exercise, on 
objects agreeable to them, constitute mental 
or rational happiness. 

Sudden and excessive joy, however, may 
cause laceration of some of the vessels, spitting 
of blood, fevers, deprivation pf understanding, 
swooning, and even sudden death. On this 
account, we ought to fortify ourselves with 
that share of firmness which is necessary to 
meet joyful as well as disastrous tidings. 

Love, viewed in its most favourable light, 
presents to us a picture of permanent joy. 
The changes which this passion can efiect 
on the whole disposition of the mind, are re- 
markable. Man, in that state, sets all diffi- 
culties at defiance, he surmounts every ob- 
stacle, and is enabled to perform the noblest 
and most heroic actions^ 
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But an extravagant degree of love, or such 
as transgresses the bounds of reason, is no 
longer a pleasure, but a painful state of 
mind, attended with the most irregular emo- 
tions. It gradually consumes the vital pow- 
ers, prevents nutrition, and reduces the bo- 
dy to a skeleton. 

Disappointed love is extremely detrimen- 
tal to health, and gradually destroys the bo- 
dy. It usually shews itself by a reserved I 
melancholy, a general distrust, and a gloomyi 
misanthropy, which, however, appears exter- 
nally only under the character of lassitude ' 
and depression. 

This menial disorder, to which females j 
indeed are most subject, should be opposed 
in time by physical, but chiefly by moral re- , 
medies. Exalted ideas of virtue, of magna* 
nimity, and a generous self denial, are ex- 
cellent antidotes to it. The physical reme- 
dies are, rigid temperance, constant employ- 
ment, and much exercise ; but the most 
successful of all is a happy marriage. 

Envy principally exists in the weak and 
ignorant, and is principally exerted when 
they witness the prosperity of jjersons who 
possess superior endowments. Joy at the 
misfortunes, or the discovered foibles of 
others, self-love, calumny of their neigh- 
bours, satire and ridicule, are the never? 
n3 
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/ailu^gjcesources of their malign wt*<^P<>8i- 
jtipn. M^dic^n(58^e.jii:\ieffe(;tupl ; tl^ey mast 
aQ^uy;e knowlqdgej, lear^ ,a philgsopl^ic 
^qalmxiess of mind^ .andic^de^vpur to e^Mial^r 
.jsvirpaas qther3 in iii^/^^ i^^ljier ^aain 

Fear, when continued, vr€{abcins thp.ppy- 
fixs ;b9tb ^f ff^nd j^^^ppdiy^ and Iw^.f ^on- 
.4d|ei:ffll ^efffiqt ftn .dcrangipg ^mPflt^aU j^\fQ j^ 
xretjpn^. J^ jthia ^X^tfp epideoyc fdiseai^ 
;^ l^igst aijt tP be I caught, ai?d their ,yip- 
i?«me 4g^^t all 4;io?^4npch: ^gr^v^ted \;^ jt 
y^okiif^^Hqf Stiji9!u^ %r JisP ,bpep k^pwa ^o 
produce the most dreadful effect^, ,wci|;ias 
^^J^j e^jilep^y, ^nd .ey^ejQ ^n^daesfiy. . ; 
r^. F^t;^l,^ople?iiesh?,^/r^u^ 
, is^^dej^i dread or te^ror^ ^d cataiejpaja* ^^d 
epileptic fits sqmetiQ[\e$ accompany ^0^09- 
derate a|9iction^ or .di&t;rq3sing anxiety^: ... 

4!"&1^-Wae3 from aeepse.orappcc^p;^ 
of ^ji^cred, JK9^ impetuous ^p- 

4sir.9 Qf'fey,eifg.e. The moi;^ upual qw,^ 
quences, of anger, if joined to afflictioo, ,fm 
rpftlene^S.qf jthe face, palpitation of the J^art, 
^auljter^fff th.etongu^^^ tremUing..Qf ^jb 
Jlimbs^, ,and jaundicq. 

. Jf Jiqpe of reveji:^ Ije tljie piiedonainairf 
feature ip ai^ge|> v^plpi^^emotions ta^.pbfi^ 
in the .jvhqle /systeffi,! tjie pulsation, is i^i? 
criea^«;id, jtbe^uscle^ ;iP9ke ^pnppaunoa ^« 
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ffoiti, the face^becomM'^ed, the ^ye& -^ar- 
tkle; and th^ wbde 'body f^U inclined to 
(motion. A coritiYmance of Itfeis ^paisfsion in 
-youn^ end ^eautffpl ^fem^es, ^eifglep8'ith4^fr 
•features -coarse and urrpleasant ; it .deprives 
them of every charm ; and inducer itowatd 
4hein^ 'in the opposite sex/ the ^most rooted 
•and decided aversion. ^ - - • 

' Invirard fretting, in tvhioh sadhtijsscis-coipi. 
-bfned t^ith anger, is ^hemore^estmictive^ 
llhat it does not ^ent itsdlf in' w^rds or e=x^ 
temal actions; And persons -^^^fao thus in- 
Bulge themsel^^es in^^eefvi^hness^ ''Very soofi 
lose their appetite, together w^ith^ the. pow«©: 
pf /digestion ; land a Mong list ^of' stomachic 
^complaints necessarily 'follow. 

iSorrpw isjthe rev^rseof jay; The lowest 
degree of it is concern* ;-T««vphen ' it arises 
from the jdisappdntment f^f fabpes and en- 
Aeawars, it is vexation ';-^when sj[lent and 
thottghtiul, it ^eUl^ ^into ipensiveoess and 
aadness; — when long indidged in^iSo as to 
pveyaipon the mind, it becomes habitual^ 
and grows into melancholy.-r^orrow in^ 
creased ;and continued, is calkd igrief ^^^-r- 
when agitated by .hopes and feaiss, it is di« 
atraction ;««^when .^Utbese are overwhelmed 
by sorrow, it settles into d^pair. The 
highest .degree of sorrow is called agony. 

.k4 . . 
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Sorrow seldom proves suddenly fatal^ but 
like a slow poison, corrodes the powers of 
the mind and body. Under its influeneey 
the face generally turns pale, frequent sigb- 
ings follow, with a vitiated appetite and di* 
gestion. 

When sorrow is not too intense, tears ge- 
nerally accompany it ; they are the ano^ 
dynes of grief, and ought not to be restrain- 
ed* The flow of tears diminish the spas- 
modic motions in the breast and head, and 
restores the respiration to regularity. Thus 
persons, after a plentiful flpw of tears^ fed 
greatly relieved. 

Those whose minds are liable to sorrow, 
ought to avoid as much as possible the com* 
pany of persons who are fond of relating 
their calamities, and recounting their mis- 
fortunes. On the contrary, whatever has a 
tendency to cheer the mind, and to divert it 
from disagreeable objects, ought to be in- 
stantly resorted to. , 

Though it certainly is not in our pbwer 
to avert grief, from which even sages and 
heroes are not exempt, yet we can do much 
to alleviate it, by denying ourselves the en- 
joyment which this indulgence in certain si- 
tuations afibrd. 

With frequent returns of grief^ the mind 
at length is constantly employed in con- 
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templating its wretched situation, so that it 
£nds new food for it in almost every object 
it beholds ; the deepest melancholy follows, 
and not unfrequently terminates in what is 
jcaWed a broken heart. 

In despair, we see no comfort in futurity, 
and our ideas of approaching misery become 
so intolerable, that we think ourselves in- 
capable of sustaining it^ and seek a remedy 
in death. 

. Hjqpochondriasis, habitual dejection, hys- 
terical affections, &c. may arise from a va- 
riety of physical causes ; but they are as 
frequently generated • in individuals other- 
Wise healthy, by the passions or the suffer- 
ings of the mind alone. 



With regard to sleep, I may remark, that sic«p. 
\o continue awake beyond a proper time 
consumes the vital spirits^ and vertigo, vio- 
lent head-ach and anxiety, are the conse* 
quences. It changes the temper and men- 
tal disposition of the most mild and gentle^ 
occasioning the most singular and ridiculpuf 
whims. 



jp6ri>ici(j|U85 but often A liigMly dcuigerQitt 

Dreams ^ace tnot in geaecal duting libe 
first hours of sleep, but itaward.moctiingu 
^veiiy tthhi^ capable of interrupting ithe 
^imiquilUly of ;inind and:b6dy :may oocasion 
4heni ; such aBiCtudeindigclst^ed ifood, a hard 
wid. inconvenient ppsture xof the ibody, the 
various kinds of hope, grief^ or sorroir% 
Tho^ ideas which have lately occupied our 
mind J or made ,a lively impression oniua, 
generally constitute the subject /of a dr^an; 
Men, )howeverv who hvetemperately, and^^n* 
joy perfect .healthy are .seldom troubled in 
that way. HencCj,.. that. sleep is most ^le^ 
freshing which is undisturbed by dreams, or, 
at least, when we have no. plear recollection 
of them. 

Feather or down-beds are in general im- 
proper, and therefore matresses of hor$e hair 
ought to be substituted for them. The use 
of a great load of bed- clothes arises fromni 
vitiated habit, as they absolutely are not ne- 
cessary. Both bed and clothes ought daily 
to be well ati^d, and not put upon the 4}ed8 
till the time of going to rest draws near; 
The practice of using close curtains, andco^ 
vering the head with clothes, ought like-- 
wise to be avoided* 
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children, the use of cradles, made accor^ivg 

,.fi#P8e(pfiflMWycria«>g§Fp»fc*%|flP^ t?t;WW- 

in the impaelij^p,*!^ fjf, «ia^^ Hafl^, ; jnspt 
delicate functions for many years after 
birth, such siipcks cannot be sustained with 
impunity. . . .--.-.■«» 

Debilitated persons injure themselves by 
sleeping in the day time, and keeping awake 
the greater paitkir the 4ii^4)k 

Those who indulge themselves in much 

sions ; and those who sleep too little, fre- 
quently contract' K "vitdent and vindictive 
teinppr. . . ^ ■ 

Too miich steep blunts ihe'sehses, stupi- 
fi^s. the xneatal faculties, and renders .bpth 
less fit for performing iht duties of active * 

life.. ::■. ■ • -;;• 

When children are pernrtitWd to sleep oil 
soft warm'beosy and encouraged ^to lie lohjg;- 
^r ihan is proper, from a'mistak^ii notiipa 
ll^at they cannqt jsleep too iriucni they calti* 
iiot attain a ^6lid ti^ture/ef ik>dy, and'isl 

' .' • * . »-f. ..iV. . » • . .. 
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foundation is laid for many subsequent dig- 



Two or more people sleeping together in 
one bed^ whether chikiren or adolto, ai* 
though sanctioned from time immemorial^ 
is by no means conducive to health. And 
the wanning of beds^ by charcoal fire in par- 
ticular, by its imparting poisonous vapomf 
to the clothes^ is very pernicious. 
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Sect. L— Q/* Contagiany Infection, de^ 

Deanition, Tqb various and vague application of th^ 
term contagion has been the source of much 
confiision. It has sometimes been used^ in 
foreign languages fis well as our own, for the 
plague itself; . sometimes as synonymous 
with infection; sometimes for the virulent 
effluvia issuing from the sick, or from sub- 
stances infected ; and sometimes merely as 
a property common to various diseases. It 
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is in the last of these senses that I under- 
stand it, and infection I understand to be its 
result. 

Contagious diseases have been divided 
into two classes : Those of the first are 
termed specific contagious, and attack per- 
sons only once during hfe ; such are the 
small-pox, the measles and scarlet- fever. 
These diseases are commonly said not to be 
generated by any process of nature with 
which we are acquainted, but always to be 
propagated by a previously subsisting con- 
tagion. Hence, therefore, it would follow, 
that if they were expelled from a kingdom, 
and their introduction prevented, they would 
not again exist in it. 

Those of the second class are termed ge- 
neral contagious, and seize persons oftener 
than once ; such are the fevers variously 
termed low, nervous, putrid, malignant, jail, 
hospital, &c., which, in various degrees of 
malignity, prevail chiefly in the habitations 
of the poor. These are allowed to require 
no subsisting contagion for their propaga- 
tion, because the infection is generated 
wherever a number of persons is lodged to- 
gether in a close, dirty, damp and ill-venti- 
lated place ; and its influence is increased 
by whatever produces debility of mind or of 
body. These contagions at least, there- 



fore^ thdughi estittgafohed, will W ealfAy 

sloth and inattention to cleanliness^- bd' 
nbt obviated tmonj^ the lower tvd&S^ of so- 
ciety. 

The distinction which* I hav=e iio«h d^stSlQ^ 
ed bears with it sdme plausibil^yy but tihie 
seqtiel will>. i tihink^ rather lead u^ Uy ooh- 
clude^. that these diseases are generMed'cMfi^ 
gidally wherevet certain causes etsisU 

There is^ however, another dist%f)(^tioB[ 
which w« may eoriskler as bdng niorejtistly' 
established^ nanFiely, betw^ea diseases' that 
proceed from cettisiih emanations dispersed' 
thi^gh the atmosphere, and which are 
termed epidemic, because ttiey attack the^ 
multitude who* receive their impressiOfi, ai^d 
those that are contracted by immediate cbn-« 
tact only with a inatt€$r also frequently invi^ 
sibli&y but more fixed, and sometimes by the 
inoculation of the morbific virus;- K must 
at once be ackno ' ledjgred) that the first are 
the most habitually prevalent, themodt'dif-r 
ficult to guard against, and those witli re^ 
spect to which the necessity of preserva- 
tives, and anti-contagious I'emediesy is chief- 
ly felt* Now, in this cla^ are ranked the 
hospital, jail and ship fevers, tiiat which is 
caught in the vicinity of mantes, atid^ in 
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sltort^ all- trhe maligtiaiit fevers whttib owi^r 
their existence! to putrid exhalations. 

While nuitiewus other subjects of science' l^* Nttwe 
have been^ making rapid progress toward imi- 
pfovementy contagion seems to have conti- 
nued a subject entirely of guess — a di*ead- 
fal somewhat^ whose exact origiif! was uii- 
knbwnty. amd whose operation seetned ca^ 
pricious' afid< unaccountattle.' To* Whatever 
side erf" the question hoWever physicians have 
attached thiemrselvesv whether as contagion^- 
ists or anti-contagionists^ as they call tbem<- 
sehres^^ all of them agree that diseases of vari- 
o»s» kinds' are produced- by obstructed ven- 
tilation, nastiness, Sec. in alV the various forms 
in which they appear. The only iinportant 
difierence which seems to bewilder aii pav^' 
tieSf^ is;^ Whether epidemic diseates^arfe. caus^* 
ed by some material emanation difFus^d 
through the atmosphere^ and existing there 
h^ cert^ laws peculiar to itselfy or by some 
iiha^nary iiidefinoble sottiethitig, which 
must forever elude the most minute investi- 
gation. 

We may perhaps with propriety say of 
these violent disputants^ as Mr Boyle said of 
the school philosophers and the vulgaii, as he 
called them, ^' that, in considering the more 
obstiruse operations and phenomena of nd« 
ture^ they are' woi^t to' ruti into extrenied^ 
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which^ though opposite to one another^ do 
almost equally contribute to keep men ig- 
norant of the true causes of those efTectsr 
they admire. They have recourse to agents 
that are not only invisible^ but inconceiv- 
able;* 

To whatever side we may attach ourselves i 
on this subject, we usually find, that the ad- 
vocates for both, however plausible their 
reasons may be, yet their objections to their 
adversaries are much stronger than their 
arguments for themselves. 

To adopt any imaginary principle to ex- 
' plain an effect, when by certain combinations 
' of matter, with the nature of which we are 
tolerably well acquainted, we can produce 
the phenomena we are in search of, seems 
to me at least unnecessary. Why thus at- 
tach ourselves to undefinable agents for ex- 
planations, when we can more satisfactorily 
account for the phenomena by the action of 
matter itself? The beauty,, uniformity and 
simplicity of the operations of nature are un- 
seen by us, and we force ourselves into the 
conviction, that these must be performed m 
the most complicated and unaccountable 
way. It is undoubtedly owing to this fro^ 
wardness of disposition alone, combined with 
a .certain degree of fancy, that we are in- ' 
debted for many of those hypothetical doo* 
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trines, by which the most simple diseases of 
the human frame are rendered complex ; and 
the lives of millions sacrificed according to 
the supposed eminence and extensive oppor- 
tunity of him who uses them. 

Nothing indeed c^n give us so just a no- 
tion of contagion, and more clearly repre- 
sent the manner by which it produces infec- 
tion, thati odoriferous bodies. Some of these 
etritLingly revive the animal spirits ; others 
instantly depress and sink them ; we may 
therefore conceive, that whatever active par- 
ticles emitted from any such substances do, 
is in the like way done by pestiferous bodies ; 
so that infection is no more tlian the effect 
of volatile elusive matter drawn into the 
body% 

The proofs of the existence of a peculiar 
matter^ as being the cause of epidemic dis- 
eases, are as follows : 

1. It has been ascertained, that no change 
of the ordinary, physical, or chemical proper- 
ties of the atmosphere takes place in coun- 
tries during the prevalence of pestilential 
diseases. 

2. The occurrence of epidemics is not al- 
ways prevented by the succession of seasons, 
nor by remarkable changes of the weather; 
the plague, influenza, and other epidemics, 
having been observed to prevail for years. 
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v^ithout suffering any abatement of their 

virulence. 

That contagious effluvia is a matter floats 
ingin the atmosphere, is also evident from Mr 
Boyle's experiments, as he proves, that every 
body, of every degree of temperature and densi- 
ty, emanates a part of itself into the surrounds 
ing atmosphere. That certain substances, how* 
ever, emanate in certain temperatures more 
than others, is likewise evident. The pesti* 
ferous matter, therefore, seems to be of that 
particular nature which emanates only, or at 
least in a greater degree, in warm climates^ 
or in warm weather of any climate rather 
than in cold. 

Whether these contagious particles exist 
in a simple or in a compound state, may be 
difficult exactly to ascertain ; but no doubt 
can be entertained ,of their reproductiye 
power, when we see the matter of small*pox^ 
or the bubo of one affected with the plague^ 
give birth ,to other germs of the same kind, 
capable of infecting thousands of indivi* 
duals. 

In considering the developement of coa-i 
tagious poisons, it must excite astonishment^ 
that a particle so small, as frequently to be 
invisible, should so rapidly derange all the 
functions of life in a person of the most rCH 
bust constitution. Should we not experience 
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the satne feeling on perceiving those inflam- 
mations without fire, those combustions 
without heat, those sudden instances of dis- 
organization, and all the phenomena pro- 
duced by the oxygenated ftiuriatic acid were 
we not acquainted with its composition, be- 
fore observing its effects ? And should we 
not conclude, that both operate on similar 
principles? . 

Contagions and poisons may in reality 
consist of the same materials, varying but 
in their proportions, or in some unimportant 
circumstance; and the virus of syphilis^ 
small- pox, atid measles^ and of the spider^ 
rattle- snake and other venomous creatures, 
as being all of animal production, may chief- 
ly consist of azote and oxygen, combined 
perhaps with some other ingredient : there is 
also high probablity that marsh-miasmata 
will be found little else than a similar com- 
pound. The ichor of cancer and other cor- 
roding ulcers is very probably pretty much of 
thcl same thing. . This idea at least seems to 
be countenanced by what we observe in the 
syphilitic virus^ which, when applied to a se- 
creting surface, causes gonorrhoea ; to a dry 
one, chancre ; to a glandular surface, bubo, 
&c. ; arid it iis probable, that a similar excit- 
ing cause may, by operating upon the con- 
ititution, in one way ptoduce coritinued, in 
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another, remittent fevers, which in reality 
differ from each other less in their causes, 
than in the particular part of the body to 
which this cause is appHed. 

Mr Cruickshaiik tried to inoculate two 
subjects with a portion of the variolous virus, 
after mixing it with the oxygenated-muria- 
tic acid ; the insertion produced no effect, 
while the other portion communicated the 
variolous eruption. 

If we reflect for a moment, w6 shall be 
convinced, that a variety of different com- 
plaints, from the mildest febrile affection 46 
the most malignant ; likewise carbuncle^ 
buboes, and mortified extremities, all appar- 
ently arise from the same cause ; at least 
they occur within the same apartment, ia 
different individuals, and often more than 
one of these affections exist in the same in- 
dividual. Hence, I think, we have some 
reason to believe, that these different efi^ts 
rather arise from some peculiarity of con- 
stitution in different individuals, or inequali- 
ty of the parts with regard to their powers of 
resistinp: morbid action, than that the sole 
power occasioning these differences should 
rest with the external agent. 

It is therefore by no means improbable, 
that a very great proportion of the diseases 
of this, as well as ojf every other country 
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With which we are acquainted, may originate 
from one or nearly the same source, and 
that their varieties are only modifications of 
each other, or exhibit a diflference of ap- 
pearance, solely from some peculiarity in the 
constitutions of the persons who may be af- 
fected. 

. This method of considering contagion is 
entirely conformable to the simplicity of na- 
ture. The assignment of a multiplicity of 
causes, to account for particular phenomena^ 
always indicates want of knowledge. 

Disorders resembling the very worst forms itsPropa- 
of epidemics, have, however, frequently ap- ^^ °"' 
pleared, without the evident operation of one 
specific cause, but would at first sight seem 
to have been owing to the combined influ- 
ence of several agents, and to be afterwards 
propagated by the emanation of a peculiar 
matter, generated in the course of the dis- 
order. Doubtless, however, one peculiar 
matter was the result of all these combina- 
tions. In this way, fevers of the most malig- 
nant description are generated on ship-board, 
in jails, hospitals, besieged towns, and in eve- 
ry situation where people are much crowd- 
ed. They originate, in tlie first place, from 
noxious effluvia, and are subsequently pro- 
pagated by whatever causes debilitate indi- 
viduals. In such circumstances^ the effluvia 
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continually rising from the bodies of men 
become accumulated, and consequently their 
constituent parts form new combinationg 
highly pernicious to health. 

From the above instances, it will be rea* 
dily understood, that the primary cause pf 
epidemical diseases is frequently confined 
to a limited space ; but it frequently hap- 
pens, that the distempers produced, gener-« 
rate in their course a matter which is capa- 
ble of propagating itself at some distance from 
the original source. This matter, though 
only evident to the senses, in a remarkable 
degree, by its pernicious efiects, is that of 
which the operation is known by the term 
contagion. 

Febrile contagion, in whatever way gene- 
rated, may be propagated either by actual 
contact with infected object?, or by breath- 
ing air charged with effluvia, whether pro- 
ceeding from substances imbued with con- 
tagious virus, or from patients labouring un- 
der pestilential disease. It has however been 
observed, that substances so imbued, im- 
part a more virulent contagion, than that 
arising from the effluvia of the sick. 

Owing to the closeneis of their pores, and 
to their density, stony and metallic matters 
are not well adapted for carrying off conta- 
gious effluvia. It is therefore evident^ that 
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the substances most likely to carry ofF these 
effluvia, are those of a loose texture, such 
as wool, cotton, &c. , 

In what relation the human body stands 
to effluvia of different kinds may be difficult 
to explain, as certain diseases affect it only, 
and no other animal that may come with- 
in the sphere of their action. No reason 
appears from comparative anatomy, why 
ibis peculiarity should exist, as anatomists 
and physiologists have not yet pointed out 
to us any peculiar properties or actions that 
our organs possess, which are not to be 
found in many other animals. 

It seems, that in these febrile contagions, 
the poison will be more or less mischievous 
as it happens to be more or less concentrat- 
ed ; a property that is not found in what 
have been called specific poisons, as that of 
small pox, the venereal disease, and others^ 

At a very early period, it was imagined 
that the air possessed a power of dissolving 
contagion, and thereby rendering it inert, 
Dr Haygarth has since revived this opinion* 
It may indeed be somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain what may be the effect of the atmosphere 
m actuallydissolving effluvia of this nature, as 
much must depend on the existing state of 
^e atmosphere, as well as on some other 
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concomitant circumstances. We know,; 
however, that infectious effluvia^ whether* 
issuing from the body of the patient, or from 
substances imbued with contagious matter^ 
or with morbid excretions, are rendered inert, 
and often, I believe^ harmless, ' by dilutioa 
with common ain The small-pox is harm- 
less at three feet distant from the patient. 

Under different circumstances, it has been 
found, that the air contributes in no small 
degree to the propagation of contagion, and 
that pestilential diseases never exercise sucti 
cruel ravages as when the constitution of the 
atmosphere is favourable to the developer 
ment of its poison. 

The contagion accompanying the disease,, 
and this disposition of the air to promote 
that contagion, ought to be equally consider- 
ed, both being necessary to give the disease 
full force. When, therefore, in a corrupt 
state of the air, the contagious particles meet 
with the subtile parts generated by that cor- 
ruption, by uniting with them, they become 
much more active and powerful, and like- 
wise of more durable nature ; so as to form 
an infectious matter capable of conveying 
the mischief to a greater distance from the 
diseased body. 
Prcdispo- I dare say it has been observed in every 
country, during the prevalence of any wide« 
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ly spreading disease, that although the health 
of the inhabitants was in general bad, yet 
the disease was usually accounted the cause 
of all their complaints, and they were all 
recognised under its name. This is a false 
mode of reasoning, and has been pro- 
ductive of *many serious mistakes. We 
know, for instance, that putrifying substan* 
ces of different kinds, produce disease 
among the inhabitants immediately contigu- 
ous to it, in consequence of the surrounding 
atmosphere being overcharged with the pu« 
trid effluvia arising from such sources ; and 
we likewise- know, that different individuaia 
differently situated, in a variety of ways, are 
differently affected by one cause, and thus 
from one source, various diseases may origi- 
nate. This seems owing to some peculiarity 
of the constitution of different individuals^ 
or an inequality of the parts with regard to 
their powers of resisting the influence of ex- 
ternal agents ; thus, the same influence of 
climate, &c., that in one person would ex- 
cite diarrhoea, pneumonia, rheumatism, &c.' 
will induce diseases of a completely different 
nature in others. 

If, then, it has been observed, that among 
men equally exposed to the plague, a small 
number do not contract it at all ; if, of two 
persons inoculated with the same variolous 
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matter^ the one.takes the small pox, and the 
other does not ; if, of several people bit, 
even until blood flows, by the same animal 
in the same paroxysm, none of them having 
applied any remedy, some c^ them are seiz- 
ed with hydrophobia, and others escape ; if 
it is sufficient for some to touch the cloth- 
ing of a person afiected with the itch, in or- 
der to contract the disorder, while others 
may with- impunity sleep in the same bed 
with him ; if some debauchees escape from 
repeated dangers which they set at defiance, 
while the greater number suffer for a single 
act of indiscretion, may we not reascmably 
presume, that those who escape dangers im- 
der which the' majority sink, possess a con* 
stitution peculiarly calculated to resist the 
influence of the disorders \vhich they 
escape ? 

Predisposition alone can cause these di^ 
ferences; the contagious miasmata remain 
the same, but they no longer make the same 
impression on our organs, and it is that de- 
rangement in the animal economy which ia 
caused by debilitating habits in general that 
produces what is called predisposition. This 
predisposition may exist very differently in 
different persons, apparently in other re- 
spects of equal health and strength ; upoa 
the same principle, that such persons equal<» 
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ly healthy are very differently affected by 
the use of intoxicating liquors. 

I shall have little difficulty in persuading 
my reader, that it is not a particular hu- 
mour, pre-exlstent * in a healthy subject, 
which either destroys or accelerates the ac- 
tion of the contagious poison, but that it is 
rather a state of debility, an incipient change 
of the body already approaching to disease, 
which renders some individuals more suscep- 
tible than others, of the impression of the 
contagious virus. 

* The immediate cause of agues, I may 
mention, is the soil and air of the place ; 
but the predisposing causes, or those which 
render the constitution subject to their at*- 
tacks, are many and various ; such as lying 
in damp rooms, in linen not sufficiently dry, 
or travelling in cold damp nights ; neglect- 
ing immediately to put on dry clothes after 
being wet by rain, or the like accidents. 
Irregularity in living is likewise a predispos* 
ing cause of disease. 

Medical writers, in assigning all these as 
predisposing causes, seem almost, or indeed 
entirely, to have neglected the effect of 
those changes and emotions which are con- 
tinually going forward in the animal ma- 
chine. These perhaps do not directly<:au8e 
disease of a very dangerous nature, but they 
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must be allowed to modify their violence ia 
a verv great degree. 

We are perhaps warranted in supposing^ 
that it princip*<lly depends on oar modes of 
living, &c We njust have observed, that 
people from certain habits have been subject 
to peculiar diseases even after they had re- 
moved from the country in which these ha- 
bits had been contracted. The sweating 
disease, for instance, which many years ago 
made its appearance in England, in the .Low 
Countries, and in France," attacked those 
people who had for sometime left their 
country to avoid its ravages, while it spared 
strangers who resided in England. The 
reason must have been, that the English^ 
on quitting their native country, carried 
with them their mode of Hving, and their 
habits. 
Manner in How does the poison gain admission into 
received, the body ? It may be by the lungs in re- 
spiration ; by the absorbing vessels of the 
skin ; or, by adhering to the fauces in respi- 
ration : it may even be swallowed by whatever 
is carried into the stomach. All these, as well 
as the impressions on the nerves, have had 
their abettors, as being the organs through 
which contagion is communicated to th^ 
circulating fluids. 
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It has been argued iri favour of this being 
^effected by means of cuticular absorption^ 
that though water will not pass through 
WaHders, at least for some time, yet it has 
been tound, that venous blood acquired the 
.colour of arterial blood from oxygen gas, as 
readily when these substances were separat- 
ed by a bladder, as when they were in actual 
contact If it can pervade them, why may 
it not also pervade the cuticle ? Nay, fur- 
ther, we know, from the experiments of Mr 
Cruickshanks, that the vapour perspired 
passes through leather, even when prepared 
so as to keep out moisture, at least for a 
certain time. It is possible, then, that wa- 
ter> when in a state of vapour, or when dis- 
solved in air, may be absorbed, although 
water may be incapable of pervading the 
cuticle. The experiments, therefore, which 
have hitherto been made upon the absorp- 
tion of the skin, are insufficient to prove 
that air and vapour cannot pervade the cuti- 
cle^ provided there be any facts, which there 
certainly are, to render the contrary suppo- 
sition probable. 

The manner in which contagious effluvia Its Mode 

of Action. 

acts on the body seems, at present, to be 
entirely built on the most vague and unsa- 
tisfactory reasoning. We may, however, 
hope, that experience and mvestigation will 
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yet throw some light on thid. We tnay 
at present remarlc^ that an inconceivably 
small quantity of matter introduced into th6 
circulation of the bloody can^ as in the ino-» 
culation for the small pox, experiments with 
poisons, &c. act with wonderful efficacy. 
It would appear, therefore, that all these 
poisons, with many others, when introduced 
into the body, act only by changing the na- 
tural mode of operation of the vital powers. 
If they be absorbed, which is probable, they 
are modified and mitigated in the act of ab^ 
sorption, by mixing with other fluids^ Still, 
however, even this does not explain its mod6 
of action. Priestley and Cavendish found, 
that air might be rendered infectious with- 
out its deleterious qualities being discovera- 
ble by eudiometric tests. 



Sect. II. — Of Individual Diseases. 

Inflamma- As much has been said in the preceding 
tion, pages respecting the various circumstance* 

connected with particular diseases, it will 
only be necessary that I should give the fol- 
lowing rapid sketch of some of the most 
important diseases resulting ffomiocalcflusesr. 
Inflammation, all its modifications, and aff 
Its consequences, may, in this hasty sketefa> 
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be first considered^ because they depend up« 
on the derangement of some of those gene- 
ral causes which we first described, namely, 
those of climate, and on cold in particular* 

Inflammatory disorders are most common 
when the sky is clear, and the barometer 
high with cold winds. And those most lia- 
ble to be affected by them are such as are ia 
the bloom and vigour of life, and who live 
in high and dry countries ; those also of full 
rigid fibres, and it is always increased by ton- 
ic and stimulant powers applied to the body. 

Inflammation is caused by burning, wound- 
ing, bruising, compressing, or over-stretch- 
ing the parts, by the application of a certain 
degree of cold, or by substances taken into 
the body. When slight, it is preceded by a 
sense of weight and oppression, and, for 
some days, by a kind of anxiety before fever 
is superadded. 

Every considerable inflammation of any 
part is introduced by cold shivering, and it 
consists in an increased flow of blood into 
the affected part. 

All inflammations are acute and passive ; 
the first are those which run their course 
rapidly, the other those which continue long^ ' 
and, as it were, become habitual to the part.. 

In every inflamm^d part there is a conges- 
tion of bloody and a distention of vessels, in 
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a greater or less degree. The soft partir 
when affected by it swell most ; the hard 
least. 

In the first stage of inflammation, the pa- 
tient feels weak and languid^ complains of 
coldness, his pulse' is frequent and small^ 
there is thirst, the tongue is parched, the 
head confused or pained, and the functions 
of the stomach deranged. 

In general, the pulse is smaller and hard^ 
er in inflammation, in proportion as the sys- 
tem is affected. In inflammation of the 
lungs, except in robust and plethoric per- 
sons, the pulse is seldom full. In cuticular 
inflammation, however, the pulse is fuller^ 
but proportionally slower. 

In external inflammation, there is red- 
ness, heat, pain, tension, and, when exten« 
sive, there is present some degree of fever. 
When it affects tlie internal parts, there is 
fever, a fixed pain in the part, with some in- 
terruption in the exercise of its function, 
and blood drawn exhibits, on cooling, a yel- 
lowish gluten on its surface. 

Inflamf nation of parts, whose action is 
low, such as the ligaments, tendons, or 
bones, are extremely painful, and affect the 
system violertly 

The action of inflammation has a tenden- 
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cy to conlinue for some time after its c£iuse 
is withdrawn. 

The most common terminations of in« 
flammation are resolution^ suppuration^ and 
gangrene. The first is when by blood 
drawn from the part, or by any other 
means, the cure is effected without the 
destruction of the affected part.' The se- 
cond is, when effusion of matter called pust 
is formed in the part, while the redness^ 
heat, pain, and distention abate, and cold shi- 
tering is felt, with a throbbing sensation in 
the part. The pulse also becomes fuller 
and softer, and fluctuation is felt in the part 
which constitutes an abscess, which being 
opened is an ulcer. The third is preceded 
by extreme pain and heat in the part, with 
smart fever. It becomes of a dark red cb- 
lour, blisters appear on it^ and the pain al- 
most entirely ceases. The part next be- 
comes soft, flaccid, insensible ; then livid} 
at length black ; it loses its heat and con- 
sistence, and exhales a cadaverous smell. * 

If the pain, redness, and heat continue, 
the part becomes pulsatory, soft^ and fluc- 
tuating, with chillness ; the .structure of the 
part is destroyed, and this termination is 
called suppuration. Too great a degree of 
inflammatory action, as well as too little^ 
equally retards the suppurative pr6c«ss; 
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Any snrtsLce in this state of infbmmfltiOD 
produces pus, but that state being altered^ 
pus is not formed ; it then discharges mat- 
ter totally different in its properties. 

The consequences of inflammation ans 
schirros^ dropsy, adbesion^ suppuratioii^ and 
gangrene. 

When the pain, heat, and redness disap- 
pear, and the swelling reiftains^ it is said ta 
end in schirrus, which liappens most fm* 
quently in the glands. 

W hen ' the inflammation is veVy riolen^ 
showing no tendency to any of these tennis. 
nations, we have reason to fear mortificatiooy 
particularly if the part becomes acutely paio^ 
fuiand livid, and the part loses its heat, the 
pulses becomes frequent and fiseble^and great 
diminution of strength occurs. 

When gangrene has taken pbce, it mutf 
be separated from the tiving parts, by deep 
scarification with the knife, or, by inducii^ 
inflammatory action, in its ndgbbourhooil 
it may drop ofi^. 

The efl^ects of mortification on the gene- 
ral systeih are, feebleness -of pulse, uansiMA 
weakness, thirst, squeamishness, foal tongue^ 
and the teeth covered with sordea; the 
eye languid, and the features sharp and 
anxious. Before death« the larine tfid stoeis 
come away invduntarily^ and tbe fatievt 
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iiecomes comatose ; the ^excretions become 
fcetid^ sloughs are formed where pressure 
operates^ the contractile power of the arte* 
lies ceases^ and the pulse rolls or moves, but 
does not beat. 

From a weak slow pulse, we may infer^ 
that the general action of the system is 
much diminished ; and when considerabLs 
intervals between the feeble contractions of 
the he^rt take place, death is not far dis- 
Upt. 
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Catarrh is properly an afTection of the ciurrhi 
mucous glands of the trachea and bronchiae, 
and is of two kinds, the acute and the 
chronic. 

Catarrh begins with sneezing, difficulty 
of breathing through the nose^ which soon 
after discharges thin acrid matter, corroding 
the parts over which it passes;, there is 
likewise a dull pain, or rather weight, about 
the head, slight fever, with swelling and 
stiffness of the eyes. Tenderness, or rather 
pain is felt on inspiration, with cough. 
There is rawness or soreness in the tlirpat, 
with loss of taste and smell, and a tight- 
iwss in the. chest, with some difficulty of 
tea»thing. 

P2 
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The cough is at first dry, occasioning 
great pains in the chest, and the pulse to- 
iivard evening is more frequent than usual. 

There is difficulty of breathing, particu- 
larly in the morning : the patient attempts 
fo relieve it by coughing, which, on ex- 
pectoration becoming free, is relieved, 
and temporary ease is obtained. Dur- 
ing the day the cough is teazing, though 
' not distressing ; but while in bed, the usual 
exertions not being made to relieve it, the 
mucus accumulates, and the breathing be- 
comes obstructed, which increases, till the 
lungs are divested of this load by expectCMra- 
tion. 

Next morning, the same symptoms again 
seize the at length enfeebled patient, and 
thus any little strength he may possess to 
Support him through the fatigues of the day, 
is nearly exhausted. 

As the disease advances, expectoration 
becomes excessively difficult, and the accu- 
mulation of mucus impedes respiration. In 
general, however, the fever ceases^ the 
cough is less violent, the expectoration be- 
' comes more copious, and the disease disap- 
pears, leaving an eruption about the lips and 
nose. 

There is a species of chronic catarrh very 
common in our island, which generid^ 
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seizes enfeebled people advanced in life. 
From frequent repetition of catarrhal affec- 
tion, and perhaps from some other causes^ 
they become habitually affected with a sort 
of chronic cough, often continuing to harass 
them for many years, and proving extreme- 
ly distressing. In some cases, it goes off in 
j9ummer, and returns in winter. 

When the complaint is protracted, or ocf 
curs in old people who are much exhausted 
Jby other diseases, or enfeebled by old age, 
the expectoration ceases, whilst the bron- 
chial secretion goes on ; the patient becomes 
drowsy ; the skin becomes cold ; the pulse 
small and fluttering ; the face is tumified 
and discoloured ; the lips are livid ; the 
breathing becomes more and more difEcult ; 
till at last the bronchias are so replete with 
mucus, that the admission of a sufficient 
quantity of air to support life becomes im- 
pos3ible, and the patien.t dies suffocated. 
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By the term pneumonia, we understand Pneumonia 
an inflammation of the lungs, or of the sur- 
rounding viscera. It is known by the pre- 
j^ence of fever, difficult breathing, particu- 
larly on inspiration, and cough, with pain ip ' 
some part of the thorax. 

P3 
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tt is most common in the robust and full 
habit, particularly from the age of forty-five 
to sixty years. 

This disease may be caused by cold appli- 
ed to the surface of the body^ and obstruct- 
ing perspiration. It is most common whefi 
an inflammatory diathesis prevails in the sys- 
tem, and during sudden and violent changes 
of the weather. 

The pain is often felt under the sternum, 
tometimes in the back between the shouL* 
ders, or near the middle of the sixth or se- 
venth ribs. It is sometimes severe, at other 
times heavy and obtuse^ and is much in- 
creased when the patient coughs. 

Violent fever, with acute pain interrupt* 
ing inspiration, is always a mark of a violent 
state of that disease ; and during this vio- 
lence, the pulse is frequent, full, atrongjt 
hard, and quick ; but, in the advanced sta» 
ges,* it is often weak, soft, and irregular. 

This disease is always most dangerous 
when there is violent and frequent dry 
cough, knd great difficulty of breathing ; 
when the patient can only lie on his back^ 
or in somewhat of an erect posture ; when 
the pain spreads ; and when flushing of the 
face, irregularity of the pulse, and delirium 
occur. 
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Pneumonic inflammation most common- 
ly proves fatal by an effusion of blood or 
matter into the cellular texture of the lungs^ 
by which they are compressed, the circula- " 
tion is stopt, and a fatal suffocation is indu<* 
Ced. When it thus proves fatal^ it is almost 
always within the first week. 

Pneumonia may terminate by resolution, 
wppuration and gangrene. 

This disease may be protracted (ox a week, 
land terminate in resolution ; but if^ it be 
protracted a fortnight, this seldom happens. 
When this disease thus terminates by reso» 
lution, it is commonly accompanied by some 
evacuation of blood from the nose, &c. Re- 
(solution is most common when there is co* 
pious expectoration of yellowish, though 
Dot purulent, matter^ without much cough«* 
ing, or a copious sweat over the body. The 
pulse then abates in frequency, and the heat 
of the body, with the other febrile symptoms, 
disappears. 

Slight cold shiverings announce the sup- 
purative process ; the pulse is in general 
softer, the pain subsides, the cough and 
dyspnoea increase, and the more frequent 
end hectic puUe is at length formed. 

Pneumonic inflammation often produces 
an exudation from the surface of the bron- 

P4 
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chise^ pleura and pericardiam^ which are 
Jfound after death. 

Peripneumony is most common in spring 
and autumn^ and when the weather changes 
from hot to cold. 

This disease ' attacks persons somewhat 
advanced in life, of a full phlegmatic habit^ 
and who h^ve been addicted to the^large 
use of fermented and spirituous liquors. 
Adults are the subjects of its attack^ as it 
scarcely ever afiects children. 

Intemperance in drinking spirits^ exer* 
tion^ speaking in public, or blowing a musi*' 
cal instrument, will induce it. 

It begins with alternate chills and heats, 
slight cough, some expectoration, with fre- 
quent vomiting of opaque mucus. The 
cough becomes frequent and violent, the 
headach distressing, the face flushed, with 
giddiness or drowsiness. There is difficult 
and oppressive breathing, with a sense oi 
tightness in the chest, attended by obscure 
pains there, and a sense of lassitude all over 
the body. The urine is very turbid, an4 
blood drawn exhibits the huify coat pn its 
surface. 

■ 

Though the feyerish and catarrhal symp- 
toms are at first slight they suddenly be- 
come considerable, and often unexpectedly 
put an end to the patient's life. 
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Sometimes its termination is suddenly fa« 
tal, at other times the disorder continues a 
fortnight^ and goes off. When the expec- 
toration begins and then stops, it generally 
terminates fatally. Flushing of the face is 
one of the worst symptoms, and when the 
face and lips grow livid, all hopes of recove* 
ly are at an end. 

In peripneumony the pulse is often so 
low before death that it can scarcely be 
felt. 



By the term phthisis pulmonalis, we un- i^hthisii 
derstand an affection of the lungs always ^"^ot^Cm. 
preceded by inflammation, more or less sumption. 
perceptible, leading in general to an expec- 
toration of purulent matter, and being at- 
tended by hectic fever. 

Consumption seems a disease of much 
greater frequency in large crowded cities 
than in villages, or in free country air, and 
is most common inthe vigour of life. Those 
also most subject to this complaint, are such 
as have been born of consumptive or of scro- 
fulous parents. 

The most frequent cause of phthisis is the 
!existence of tubercles in the lungs, which 
at length inflamis, break, and pour out their 
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mdtter into the Broncbise. Asthma^ atso, 
may occasion this disease, by producing tu- 
bercles. An accidental catarrh may even 
occasion the inflammation of tubercles al«- 
ready formed, and produce consumption. 

In this country, the disease is tedious^ 
most severe during wiater and spring, some- 
tirnes almost entirely disappeanng during 
the summer, and of those who are affected 
by it, the greater number die. It is often 
very quickly fatal in its effects, at other 
times very tedious, often twenty, fifty, or 
more years. 

A shortness of breath, and a quick pulse, 
are two of the most dangerous signs of a 
suspected phthisis. Attention ought also to 
be paid to catarrh of long standing in phthi- 
sical persons, . as both diseases, in their ht^ 
ginning, are very similar in appearance. 

In persons predisposed toi phthisis, a ca« 
tarrh is also often the beginning of that dis- 
ease, so that the diagnosis is ofte^ peculiar- 
ly dilEcult. Spitting of blood also ofteq 
precedes and accompanies the disease. 

In the commencement of phthisis there isi 
felt in the chest a degree of tension, with slight 
dry cough. When it arises from tubercles, i| 
usually commences with slight short cougb^ 
the breathing is hurried, the patient becomes 
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languid and indolent, and the body becomefe 
leaner. These symptoms advance slowly, 
often occupying a year or two before they 
become alarming. 

At first the cough is attended with little 
expectoration, which however increases as 
the disease advances^ This cough of phthi* 
sical persons is particularly troublesome to 
them on their lying down at night. It often 
idso ceases, and, after an uncertain lengdi 
of time, returns accoippanied by other sym^ 
tomisi. 

Even before the disease has far advanced, 
there is a paleness and sharpness of the fea- 
tured, with occasional circumscribed flush- 
ing of the cheeks, pains are then also felt in 
the thorax, and the patient experiences some 
difRculty in making a full inspiration. The 
tongue, likewise, is foul, but, as the disease 
advances, the inner surface of the mouth and 
fauces become red. The urine too, is high 
coloured from the commencement of the 
disease ; and costiveness is also almost air- 
ways present at the same time. 

It is remarkable that, during pregnancy, 
and nursing, the disease seems to m^e least 
progress, but afterward hastens to a rapid 
termination. 

As the disease advances, there are frequent 
cold shiverings^ which are succeeded by great 
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heat, with copious expectoration, and even 
vomiting of puriform matter. The pulse 
now intermits, the breath is ofiensive^'and 
expectoration difficult, the pulse easily ac- 
celerated, breathing while asleep is laborious^ 
and the patient wakes unrefreshed. 

We may know whether the matter expec- 
torated is. pus or mucus, by dissolving it in 
sulphuric acid, and then adding to it some 
water. If it be mucus, the matter is separate 

• ed, and floats in, or swims on the surface; 
but if pus, the separated matter falls to the 
bottom of thjS vessel. The same phenome- 
non happens when these matters are dissolv* 
ed in fixed alkali. Mucus also is tough and 
naturally transparent, pus is always opake 
and, as it were more friable^ mucus when 
thrown into water, remains united in circu- 
lar masses, pus^ by slight agitation, is brok- 
en into^ragments. Mucus is much more 
inodorous than pus. It also swims in water, 
while pus sinks in it ; in this, however, much 
depends on the air they contain. 

The symptoms of hectic fever, the geu$« 
ral attendant of consumption, are, alternate 
chills and flushes, frequent small pulse, loss 

. of appetite, thirst, diarrhoea, pale urine, colli- 
quative sweats during the night, emaciatiotn 
pf the body, great weakness, an4 before 
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death, a red circumscribed flush upon the 
cheeks. . 

Hectic fever has also an exacerbation 
about noon, and in the evening, attended 
with some degree of cold shivering, although 
the skin is preternaturally warm. Sweating 
at length accompanies the evening exacer* 
bation, and continues more or less profusely 
during the whole course of the disease. 

In hectic, the appetite for food is less im- 
paired than in any other fever. The thirst is 
seldom great, the mouth is moist, the tongue 
clean, and at length it is more or less covered 
with aphthae, the eye is of a dull pearly white, 
the face, except during the exacerbations, is 
•pale and ghastly, and great debility prevails. 
In the early stages, costiveness also prevails ; 
but at length, occurs a diarrhoea, which alter- 
nates with sweatings. Emaciation proceedfil^ 
the hair falls out, and the nails are incurvated. 

As the cough, expectoration, and hectic 
fever increase, pains are felt in the thorax^ 
under the sternum, and sometimes in the 
side. On lying on one or other side, the 
pain and coughing are increased. A dis- 
agreeable burning heat is also often felt in 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. 
Haemoptysis sometimes accompanies, but is 
as frequently absent during this disease. 

When the disease has advanced /ar^ the 
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patient sinks fastest during the warm 
months. 

Diarrhoea often occurs in the last stage^ 
sweatings^ when it is stopt^ break out, and 
when it continues, the sweats disappear* 
Petechias also late in the disease break out 
over the body, which becomes ulcerated 
from lying on it. The extremities tumify^ 
the mind is incoherent, the body shrinks 
in all its dimensions, the eyes are sunk and 
dull, the lips ding close to the teeth, and the 
gums are shrivelled. 

Before death, all pain and uneasiness ent- 
irely cease, the patient entertains hopes of 
recovery ; but the supervention of hiccough 
and inability to perform any voluntary mo^ 
tion undeceive him ; the heart palpitates, and 
flutters, the voice changes, and deglutitioa 
is extremely difficult. Wild delirium ensues, 
the eyes sink, the features collapse and be- 
come dead)} pale ; and often, amidst the most 
distressing strjuggles, the patient expires* 



Hydrocc- In every period of the history of our pro- 

Watcr*b fession, too little attention has been paid to 

the Head, the Consequences of inflammation. Indeed 

Ilnay say, it is only when these are about 

to terminate fatally that due attentjion ia 
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giTtn to thMi ; in other instances, they are 
almost completely neglected* Were they, 
however, to be made a subject of more gene- 
cd enquiiy, medical science would be greatly 
benefited* 

Among in&nts, hydrocephalus internnsy 
or water in the head, is a very common dis^ 
ease ; perhaps, however, not more so tfaaoi 
formerly ; for it only appears more frequent 
because we can now recognise and trace the 
^mptoms from their origin, and our know* 
ledge of its real nature is consequently more 
Bccurate than we could expect it to be ifi for- 
mer times, when it could scarcely ever be said 
to exist till^ when after death, the cruiium 
^as opened^ and water was found within the 
mentricles of the brain. . 

The stcMit uid healthy are more assailable 
by this disease than those of a more weakly 
habit of body, unless indeed the debility of 
exhaustion be extremely greaL 

The disease consists of two stages, the 
£rst, that of inflammation, the second, that 
of effusion, and it may consequently be clas* 
sed as a disease of either of these kinds. 

Writers on it have been in the habit of 
erroneously preferring to class \t among drop- 
sies ; and, the remedies which such a state 
suggested always proving unsuccessful, it 
lias long been deemed incurable. 
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In a periodical medical publication^ I late- 
ly stated my opinion, that, in a practical 
point of view, it ought to be considered pure- 
ly as an inflammatory disease ; for though 
effusion of water into the ventricles of the 
' brain be the sequel of this state, and be in- 
deed that from which the disease derives its 
name, (a striking proof of the danger of in- 
correct names,) yet it is not to this state that 
the practitioner is to turn his attention ; but 
solely to the preceding inflammatory one^ 
and the disease may therefore be termed ant 
inflammatory disease ; that name alone indi- 
. eating the remedies to be adopted. That, 
however, although chiefly considered as a 
dropsy, such remedies have been applied is 
unquestionable ; but the fact that these reme- 
dies never were applied, either early enough 
or extensively enough, sufl[iciently proves, 
that the most correct notion of its nature 
was by no means entertained. Hence it-^ was 
treated in the «tage of effusion instead of 
that inflammation, — a stage in which att 
the remedies known to us are certainly 
vain ♦. 






* This is the amount of what I have to state re* 
specting the naiure of this disease, and I must 
therefore beg, that the quackish advertisements of 
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Thus, the first principle adopted by au- 
thors respecting the nature of this disease 
being fundamentally wrong, all the reason- 
ings which sprung from it have likewise been 
wrong ; and, in this way, we may easily ac- 
count for the uniform want of success which 
attended their practice^ 
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a modem author, well known for plagiarism, that 
the disease is perfecdy remediable without any dis- 
tinction of stages, may by no means, although 
founded on the presumption of the correctness of my 
doctrine respecting the disease, be imputed to me. 
As this person, by a publication on this subject, 
is likely again f to expose himself to the ridicule 
of every well informed Yeviewer, I must also beg that 
his trash may not be imputed to me, excepting in 
so far as he may adopt the principle I have here 
delivered, which is rather an attempt toward a dif- 
ferent classification of the disease and the introduc- 
tion of a more speedy and effectual practice, than 
toward any original discovery. It is deeply to be 
regretted, that the institution of a police for the 
purpose of preventing the world from being trou- 
bled with idle and mangled plagiarism is probably 
inconsistent with the general liberties of the sub- 
ject. 



t See Crit. Review for March 1808 ; and Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal for July 
1808. 
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It has long been asserted, and very gene- 
rally believed, that this disease was sudden 
in its attack and uniformly fatal in its conse- , 
quences. 

The disease is never sudden in its attack, 
nor always fatal in its consequences; but I 
believe, th?it when effusion into the ventri- 
cles of the brain has taken place, the con- 
sequence must be fatal. 

Its attacking infants in preference to 
adults, might be explained. We know that 
such is the particular state of the body in 
children, that the propelling and resisting 
powers have not acquired that degree of in- 
dependence of each other, which they pos- 
sess in after life, so that their diseases are 
totally different from those of adults ; for, 
from this state of the body, any disease, 
wherever situated, will, either primarily or 
ultimately affect the most delicately organis- 
ed and tender parts, in preterence to any 
other, ' 

Til us, by not understanding the real na- 
ture of this disease ; and, like true medcial 
men, r.ever at a loss for an explanation, we 
find that a variety of absurd names have 
been applied by practitioners to the different 
stages of it ; such as the spaining brash, the 
bowel hivCi draughts, milk fever j commlsions, 
&c« i and each of these have had their m« 
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dividual modes of treatment, which have 
been often hurtful, but seldom, if ever, bene-^ 
ficial. Syrups, small doses of opium, with a 
multitude of quack drugs, have occasional- 
ly been given for the removal of these com- 
plaints, and sometimes they have even ven- 
tured to apply a small blister between the 
shoulders, on the breast or the temples. 

Some time ago, I visited a child along 
with a physician of this city, who has been 
long in practice, and who has been in the ha- 
bit of seeing a very great number of the dis- 
eases of children. The child's pulse was 
150 per minute, and strong ; and I mention- 
ed this circumstance to-^him ; but, to my 
astonishment, he remarked, that he paid no 
attention to the pulses of children, as from 
them .he never had been able to form any 
correct opinion respecting their complaints. 

He believed, that the state of the pulse, 
in the present instance, was owing to a state 
of irritation produced by what he termed 
the milk fever, (the child had been weaned 
about a week before,) and f6r the removal 
of this he prescribed syrup of poppies. The 
symptoms were aggravated, the child shriek- 
ed incessantly, and, at the expiration of two 
days, the pulse was still full, and beat 170 
per minute. The physician had not been 
very regular in his attendance, and I stated 
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to the father my conjectures respecting the 
nature of the complaint, and advised a cap 
blister to be instantly applied over the wholel 
head, and the bowels to be freely opened 
with purgative medicines. These means 
were applied, and in the course of the fol- 
lowing day, the child ceased to scream, the 
pulse fell to 120, and, in one day more, it 
was only 100. At the pressing request of 
the mother^ the blister was allowed to heal^ 
and in the course of a few days, all the for- 
mer symptoms recurred. The blister was 
again applied, and they were again relieved^ 
For several weeks after, it was also found ne- 
cessary to apply the blister several times, and^ 
as the bowels remained torpid, they were 
opened by calomel and jallap. This cade 
occurred more than a year ago, and the child 
is now perfectly well. 

Lately I attended another case of the same 
kind in conjunction with the same physician. 
I advised a similar treatment ; but it was not 
followed. He prescribed Dalby^s carmina* 
live ! ! ! with an advice to trust to the oper- 
ation of nature. No blister was applied till 
the last day of the child's life, ami nature 
had time to operate ; for effusion had taken 
plai e, and the child soon died . fter deaths 
I oprned tlie head, in company with two 
medical gentlemen^ and all my conjectures 
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were verified ; not only were the ventricles 
filled with water ; but the whole brain was 
almost semi-transparent from the quantity 
of water which it contained. 

In by far the greater proportion of cases 
of this disease, perhaps in ten out of twelve, 
the most acute inflammatory state of the 
system prevails for a longer or shorter time 
previous to the effusion of water into the 
ventricles, according to the peculiarity of 
constitution of the individual affected. 
The symptoms of this disease, as they 
most commonly occur, sometimes commence 
several weeks, but most commonly from 
ten to twenty days previous to the effusion 
of fluid in the ventricles. Even weeks be- 
fore inflammatory action has been indicat- 
ed by the pulse in those children who 
have afterward died of this disease, I have 
Dbserved them suddenly cling their arms 
about their nurse, as if afraid of falling from 
her arms, and from time to time without 
'any evident cause scream, as if suffering the 
most acute pain. 

This disease may however be induced with- 
out any remarkable degreeof previous inflam- 
matory action. In extreme debility, pa;-ticu- 
larly among children, the vessels of the brain, 
in common with thqse of the body in general, 
become greatly relaxed ; and, in this state, 
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effusion into the ventricles takes place. 
Under these circumstances, it may be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the moment when the ef- 
fusion does take place, as no remarkable phe- 
nomenon occurs by which we can be guid- 
ed in our conjectures upon the subject. 

In those, however, who die of this disease^ 
from previous inflammatory action of the 
system, the time when the effusion of fluid 
into the ventricles of the brain takes place, 
may be more easily known. The quick, 
full, inflammatory pulse, which had existed 
for sometime previously, is suddenly dimin- 
ished, both in its frequency and fullness^ 
and every symptom of disease which before 
existed, seems entirely to abate ; so much 
so, that I used to be at first deceived into 
the belief that the child was in a fair way of 
recovery. This state, however, seldom con- 
tinues beyond a few hours, when the child 
is suddenly seized with convulsions and ex« 
pires. 

The effiision of water into the ventricles 
of the brain is therefore, considered in this 
practical point of view, only a consequence 
of the disease ; it itself being purely inflam- 
matory. 
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Dropsy is a preternatural accumulation Dropsy. 
of serum, in any part of the body. 

During cold wet weather, it is more com- 
mon than in summer. Persons of a seden- 
tary life are more apt to be affected by this 
disease than those who take moderate exer- ' 
cise^ Dram-drinkers in particular are most 
commonly at length affected with dropsy. 
In short, dropsy seldom, if ever happens, 
but in lax or reduced habits, from irregulari- 
ty in living, too great us^ of spirituous li- 
quors, from debilitating diseases, or from 
improper remedies used for their removal. 

Affections of the heart, lungs, vena por- 
tarum of the liver, or indeed any cause ob- 
structing the free passage of venous blood, 
such, for instance, as pressure on any consi- 
derable vein, will cause dropsy. Disease of 
glands too, through which lymphatic vessels 
pass, cause it and obstruction also to the free 
return ot venous blood to the heart, by liga- 
tures, &c in some habits causes dropsy. 

All the species of dropsy, however, seem 
to depend on one general cause. The ex- 
halmg v< ssels, in health, constantly pour out 
a watery fluid which, without being allowed 
to accumulate, is absorbed by other vessels 
formed for that purpose ; and it is a derange- 
ment in the action of one or both these 
kinds of vessels which causes this disease. 
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This is more commonly a symptom of 
some other complaint than an original dis- 
ease. 

Although, however, dropsy sometimes ap- 
pears only in one form, it very frequently 
occurs in every form of the disease. The 
urine becoming less in quantity, is a symp- 
tom of this complaint. In it, indeed, the 
urine is always scanty, high coloured ; and, 
when cool, deposits a reddish sediment. 

If the diluent liquors taken in be greater 
than the evacuation by urine, the disease will 
most certainly increase. 

Dropsical complaints are very apt to re-» 
cur after their entire removal, which renders 
them in general dangerous diseases. And 
even although dropsy does not recur after 
its removal by medicines or otherwise, the 
patient is seldom afterwards in good health, 
owing to the vitiated state of the whole sys- 
tem. 

Hydrothorax, or water in the chest, often 
takes place to a considerable degree before 
it can be discovered to exist. By moving 
the body backward and forward, however, 
we are in general able to ascertain its exis- 
tence. 

In this water, it is remarkable, that these 
animals called hydatids frequently exist. 
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Diseases of the lungs and heart are caus- 
es of hydrothorax. It comes on with a 
sense of anxiety about the lower part of the 
sternum, and this is followed by some diffi- 
culty in breathing in malting an ascent, and 
while in bed. 

In the commencement of the disease, the 
patient feels thirst, with a tickling dry 
cough, and is easily put out of breath on 
going up a hill. This frequent and dry 
cough, however, is soon accompanied with 
an expectoration of thin mucus. In this 
disease, too, the pulse is small and quick, 
and remarkably irregular, and the lips be- 
come livid. Persons also affected with ad- 
vanced hydrothorax complain of coldness of 
the air when this is not felt by others, and 
they are often feverish. The patient in this 
disease, can lie easiest on the back. In 
some cases of it, however, the sleep is bro- 
ken by difficult breathing, anxiety, and pal- 
pitation of the heart, which immediately re- 
quires an upright posture. Frightful dreams 
trouble the patient. The pulse often sinks 
30 low as 24 or 28 beats in a minute ; it is 
often irregular ; the feet and legs often 
. swell ; the face is pale, sometimes almost li- 
vid, and when death is suddenly brought on, 
it becomes nearly black. 
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Before death, in this disease, a spitting of 
blood sometimes occurs ; and the patient 
often dies when he lies down suddenly, or 
on turning qui'kly in bed, by the water sud- 
denly compressnig the lungs, and causing 
suffocation* 

In ascites, or water in the belly, the swel- 
ling is often immense, and present to the 
hand a regular and smooth surface. This 
water is often in cysts, and then there is 
considerable inequality over the whole belly. 
When ascites is thus incysted, many of the 
most alarming and troublesome symptoms 
of dropsy are absent. 

Striking the belly on one side, while we 
hold our other hand on the opposite side of 
the belly, is a good way to ascertain if water 
exists there, as, if it does exist, a tremulous 
effect is produced. 

Ascites is often a consequence of diseased 
liver, or of an enlargement of the spleen or 
pancreas. 
jt Though ascites is sometimes accompa* 

nied by fever, yet it is frequently absent 
It has, however, been observed, that during 
ascites, the derangement in the general 
system is greater than in the other species 
of dropsy. 
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This disease sooner or latter occasions 

« 

cedematous swellings of the lower extremi- 
ties. 

Dropsy is called anasarca when it exists 
in the cellular substance. This disease not 
being at all times attended by any other af- 
fection of the system, is therefore, in many 
instances, easily removed. 

In anasarca, the under extremities are 
most apt to become w nderfully swelled, 
while the penis and scrotum becomes great- 
ly distended. The legs in a depending pos»- 
ture generally swell at any time, but most 
particularly toward night, and this is often 
greatly removed before getting out of bed in 
the morning. 

Compression of the vena cava by the pres- 
sure of the uterus during pregnancy, oftea 
causes swellings of the legs ; but the cause 
being removed, and the constitution not be- 
ing impaired by disease, they entirely abate^ 
This likewise occurs in very old people, and 
during hot weather. 

Pressure with the finger in anasarcou« 
swellings leaves a hollow, which remains (or 
sometime, even after the pressure is re*- 
moved. 

When little blisters, containing yellowish 
matter^ appear on dropsical extremities^ 
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they show the disease to be in general of a 
bad kind, and form sores which are often 
very difficult to heal. When persons who 
have long complairted of disorders of the 
lungs or bowels are affected with swellings 
of the legs, it usually constitutes one of the 
worst forms of dropsy of these parts ; and 
when anasarca pervades the whole body^ 
even to the head, we find the leg's least 
swelled in the morning upon getting out of 
bed, and the head swelled in the greatest 
degree. This last, however, falls during the 
day as the other increases. 
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Leucorr- This disease is in general a consequence 
^^* of previous inflammatory action. It is the 

most common disease with with which /e- 
males are affected, and although not imme- 
diately fatal, often unperceivedly saps the 
constitution, and renders the body liable 
to the attack of numerous and destructive 
diseases. 

It begins by a discharge per vaginam ; 
pains in the back and loins, in the head, 
stomach, &c. with general lassitude and de- 
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bility soon follow. Sleep also is disturbed 
by fearful dreams, and yields no refresh 
ment. The patient at length looks pale and 
emaciated, her eyes are dull, and most dis- 
tressing flushing of the face is alternated by 
the most ghastly paleness. At length, the 
feet and ancles swell. The mind becomes 
dejected, apprehensive, easily alarmed and 
occasionally affected with deep melancholy. 
She then becomes peevish, fretful, irascible 
and anxious, which tend only to increase 
the complaint. The functions of generation 
are at length almost destroyed, and it is a 
very common cause of sterility. 

Hysteria also, in a greater or less degree, is 
almost always a concomitant of this affec- 
tion. The urine is turbid, the menstrual 
discharge is sometimes scanty^ or even sup- 
pressed ; at other times it is too copious, 
irregular, discoloured and attended with 
most indescribable pain. 

This disease is seldom, if ever, removed 
by nature, and, if artificial means are defer- 
red, it sooner or latter proceeds to waste the 
constitution with accumulating mischief. 
Every symptom becomes aggravated to the 
utmost pitch. The eyelids and face swell, 
become bloated and disfigured ; the body 
becomes astonishmgly meagre and debilitat- 
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ed : hectic fever, then, with all its direful 
train, and dropsy in every form, super- 
vene, and terminate the miserable scene *. 



Fever and dysentery seem to arise either 
from the effluvia occasioned by derange- 
ments of soil, or by filthiness of manners. 
Fever. The ordinary state of the pulse in a heal- 

thy person ought to be from 73 to 76 beats 
in a minute. There are exceptions to this 
rule, but they are not common. It is there- 
fore when the actions of the sanguiferous 
system are principally disturbed, and the 
temperature of the body subject to unnatur- 
al variations, that the disease is termed fe- 
ver. 

Febrile diseases are in general attended 
^with cold shivering, succeeded by heat, in- 
creased frequency of pulse, and diminution 
of strength. 

Fevers are of various kinds, and of various 



^ For a more particular account of this diseaseji 
•ee my Practical Treatise on that subject. 
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degrees of severity, according to the country 
and circumstances which give rise to them^ 
as well as the difference of constitution of 
those exposed to their influence. They are, 
however, probably much more nearly allied 
to each other, in some of their more impor- 
tant characters, than we are usually in the 
habit of believing. 

Fevers are intermittent, remittent, or con- 
tinued ; as in the first a distinct intermission 
takes place between the paroxysms ; in the 
second, no intermission, but an abatement in 
the paroxysms occurs ; in the third, no well 
marked remission takes place. 

In intermittent fever, the fit is either a 
quotidian, returning every day ; or a tertian, 
returning every other day ; and if there be 
the interval of two days between the fits, it 
is called a quartan. Much longer intervals 
have been ' known ; but these happen sel- 
dom, and have been distinguished by no 
name. • '• - 

As the fevers in cities or towns^ or where 
the atmospheric air is impregnated with noxi- 
ous effluvia, are, in general, of the conti- 
nued kind, or those known under the term 
of typhus or synochus, it is to the consi- 
deration of these that I shall now confinq 
piyself. 



I vmy' raferely. refer the wgdf r*QBk? WitewJte 

i^^i^er iffbyl^r (bemoft cj^wmwU' andb 
is at all times caused by loc^fOuHMmstaoftti^ 

IcMlvqfy mfvi4lyiw:iQV)9fr«ifff>^pailku^ 

rfl^p^tiDg? it. 

j)ewB> but if cd wiiorsi dweprm^r^^jQf. Maant* 

tagious nature.. 

Tbo$<$ fiBVor^ t9rmQdcQiitmuetf^.h»fO!pmt- 
ty Gpip#twt}y an indi^tiiict camserbai^ni and) 
r^mis^m* Tim QoJdiatdhoV alag^ Q^gtte^ 
Iwly sucK^oeding Qi^b otber^ pactkoiailyt im 
t||« QQmmQiiQQnienty.and tJM abscneei^ tk%i 
su¥€^tii3ig stage deaote the nature' et! tbisi 
f(^yerw Thiei pnha also» is geoeeilly^ less .fins^ ^ 
quent at the commencenient of contianaiyw 
tbfUiait tbat^^af'intenratltingfaEJiEW. 

Jq the CQkl.'atage^. theare is^laBgqM^ 
ri^es^i soreness .of ;tbe flesh, and boott^ 
h^ich often toa veryconsidenibkidigreeiA 
Tbf! puljse isf smali' andi frequeoti tbft) 
sti!«iHig^b greatly reduced^ and; tlie bowidti 
are. constipated. The cold stage .i^- afti 
length less conspicuous, the hot becomca 
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WDMliiM9 fore «^eml dikjf^ leas distiiicti]! 
mMk/edi thtfi at its eomniafimiiKot : the 
strength: aod^ fcdae3ft q£ the pube increase » 
but^ ior generdy thia doea not buppea in a 
vefiyrrenmrkahk degrte^ . although^ in some 
instattQe9> thft pulse, acquires cop^ddrable 
aferengthj . particularly^ in tbecomntenceinerH} 
ofcthe dkeasek Thos the hotistage^ at length; 
baeomeS' the xnostr diatihct^ sniFering; inQrer 
on les9 evidetitretnisfiions^QQceor twice a^layi 
foT' weehs^ or even months. 

If, after these remissions^ however indi«ki 
tinot, the symptomsi returtx with increased 
vipknoe, thedasiger is greater than when the; 
vicA^ncMei of the symptoms^, after these remisi* 
sk>n9 j ahate ; or eiran continue unabated for^ 
wed^a or months^ provicfed the patient's; 
strength does not sniffer miach* In the laat: 
ih^ance the fever is said to have tdkeia a 
tum^ and the. prognosis ia favourable. 

In this fever, the sense of beaf ing is pftea 
mevbidly acute, causing Hm utmost distress. 
ta the patient; dn the sltgljitest noise. 

Persons seldom die of £tver after the 20th' 
day^. unless it be joined ; with some other: 
disease. When petechia change their cOj* 
lour from dark to a more lights it is a fa« 
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vourable symptom. These are of differeiil 
tsUzes and clours^ but in general small. 
They are black, brown, or whitish. The 
black are the most dangerous, the brown 
next, and the whitish, or rather yellowish, 
least ; but all of them during fevers are to 
be considered as dangerous indications. . 

A great flow of urine is in general a fa* 
vourable symptom, but if it be very pale iq 
fevers, unless the pgtient has drunk much 
small liquor, it is much worse than when 
it deposits a sediment, which shows that 
the distemper is beginning to abate. Viscid ~ 
and partial sweats, too^ in typhus, are always 
dangerous. 

Delirium, throbbing of the temporal and 
carotid arteries, anxiety, laborious breath* 
ing, pain in the abdomen^ difEcult degluti* 
tion, cadaverous smell of the body, petechiae^ 
foetid breath, and shrunk cold extremities^ 
are all unfavourable symptoms. 

Irregular hard 'pulse, delirium, flushed 
face, with redness if the eyes, watchfulness^* 
with almost continojil sleep, or this approach- 
ing to coma, gresk change of voice^ diy 
hard tongue, hiccpugh, picking the bed*' 
olothes, as if observing spots on them, re- 
tention of urine and black purging, are very 
liad symptoms^ i ^ ^ 
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When double vision takes place, whert thje 
eyes become fixed, dim, and ghastly, when 
deglutition fails, so that the patient is un- 
able to put out his tongue, when rattling in 
the throat begins, and blue and green spots 
(worse than petechiae) appear ^ the body, 
we may consider all hope of recovery at an 
end. ' 

A curious fact too, occurs to my recollec- 
tion of the effects of climate on our common 
typhus. — A frigate sailed from Portsmouth 
for the West Indies ; and soon after it sailed^ 
several of the crew were taken ill with ty- 
phus fever. As they advanced into the warni 
climate, all the symptoms were 'aggravated, 
the skin became yellow ; but still the typho- 
-id symptoms continued, and when they ar- 
rived, those thus affected distinctly possess- 
ed the peculiar disease of the country. 



When a person is seized by any feverish Jail Fever; 
complaint, such as a simple remittent or 
cold, and neglects cleanliness, is despondent, 
and has no supplies of fresh air, a virulent 
degree of infection is often produced. If 
confined to the murky air of a jail, hospital^ 
or ship, the most malignant fever will be 
pccasipned ; and if to a crowded apartpienti 
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as happens in the families of the poor^ a con- 
tagious fever will be generated, differing only 
from the jail, hospital, or ship fever, in de* 
grce. 

The hospital and jail- fevers are to be con- 
sidered as the same disease^ and little, if at 
all, differing from such as have arisen after 
battles, when the bodies of the slain have 
been left unburied to rot upon the field. 

This fever is commonly preceded by a 
disagreeable lassitude, till acute pains of 
the head and back, great oppression and 
anxiety on the breast, irregular shiver- 
ing fits, frequently a foul, furred, bilious 
tongue, and often a bad taste in the 
mouth come on; a quick pulse is found 
in many ; whilst in others, it is sfnall and 
quick, or tremulous* Small interchanges 
of heat and cold, are perceptible, aJso 
trembling of the hand, numbness of the 
arms, weakness of the Kmbs, and loss of 
appetite. On the second or third day, the 
tongue becomes black and parched, and the 
sick have little or no thirst ; nor do they 
make any complaint, but of want of sleep, 
which yet they seem too much inclined to. 

About this time, stupor, a leading crite- 
rion in the fever, universally comes on ; the 
pulse, which at first is often full, now sinks; 
and they have little or no extraordinary heat 
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of skin, in generaL Some, about the third 
or fourth day^ talk incoherently ; but this 
6oon changes into an insensible stupor,-, and 
in a little time come on cold and clammy 
sweats. In many, on the second or third 
day, dusky or florid specks, like flea-bites^ 
appear ail over the body, or neck, breast and 
arms ; and whenever they appear, the pulse 
sinks wonderfully ; sometimes little red lines 
also run out, diverging from the petechiae, 
and extending frequently a good way on the 
surface of the skin. The eyes seem much 
affected frpm the beginning ; but the same 
patient, who looks with a wild stare on the 
£rst days of the distemper, soon sinks into 
that of stupor, with a shining gloss on the W 
white of the eye and cartilaginous part of 
the eye- lids. They continue thus, almost 
senseless many days, and are uncommonly 
oppressed, before the crisis, with much sigh- 
ing and anxiety across the chest. The 
pulse, after the fifth or sixth day, is so ex--- 
ceedingly hurried, as scarcely to, be number- 
ed; and, for some days before death, an 
offensive cadaverous stench issues from the '\ 

body. 

One of the most unfavourable circum- 
stances attending this fever is, the proneness 
to a relapse, the danger of which is greatest 
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during the hot weather, less, in the decline 
of autumn, and least of all after the frost 
begim. 



Dysentery. Dysentery is, perhaps, one of the most 
distressing complaints in hot climates ; and, 
it has been observed, that auch seasons as 
produce most flies, caterpillars, and other 
insects, whose increase depends so much on 
heat and moisture, and consequently on cor- 
ruption, have likewise been most productive 
of the dysentery. 

It is much more frequent in warm than 
W in cold climates ; and is most common in 
summer or in autumn. 

A specific contagion is always to be, con- 
sidered as the remote cause of this com- 
plaint. Irregularity in living, however, in 
those countries where dysentery is common, 
is very apt to induce it ; and Soldiers lying 
on cold damp grounds in crowded camps, 
and the passengers in slave shi|)S, &c. arei 
.^. very liable to be affected by it. 

It is sometimes preceded by slight diar- 
rhoea, and there is then an unusual flatulence 
in the bowels. 

In general, the contagion is Qot suddenly 
diffused. For, whole towns and camps are 
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never seized at once, in consequenqe of the 
imparity of the atmosphere ; but tHi? infec- 
tion is carried from one to another, ^y the 
effluvia, or clothes, bedding, See. of the 
tainted person ; as is the case with the plague, 
small pox, and measles. 

This disease is not so infectious as roost 
other contagious dise^ises ; but it always is so, 
in a certain degree, particularly in military 
hospitals, and in the houses of the poor who 
want the means of cleanliness. 

The putrid effluvia of the dysenteric ^es 
not only produce a similar disease : but are 
apt to propagate the common bloody flux, 
and likewise to breed the malignant hospital 
fever, with or without bloody stools. 

The symptoms of dysentery, are frCi* 
quent want of going to stool with ex- 
cessive pain, from which, by passing a small 
quantity of mucus tinged with blood, or even 
blood itself, no felief is obtained ; fever of 
an inflammatory kind, is more or less constant 
during the disease; a pain just under, the na-» 
vel, with nausea, vomiting, fever, loss of ap- 
petite, sleep, and strength. When at stool^ 
there is most violent and distressing strainng* 
The stools are not, however, at all times of 
mucus : they are of various consistence, most-*^ 
ly hard, and in separate balls ; at times nvix<^ 
ed with membraneous films, and at all tim^s 
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unusually fsetid. When a free evacuation is 
procured, the pains and tenesmus abate in 
their violence. 

During this disease, it is extremely pro- 
bable, from the appearance of the evacuated 
matter, that the intestines are less or more 
in a constricted state. There is seldom any 
evacuation of natural feces ; but, when they 
do appear, they are generally in a compact 
and hardened form. 

Inflammation, and even ulceration of the 
bowels have been known to accompany this 
disease, and the patients sometimes become 
hectic and dropsical. We must not, how- 
ever, mistake, for dropsy, the very great dis- 
tention of the bowels with air which, in this 
disease, is often present. 

The disease often terminates fatally in a 
few days ; at other times, if the fever be not 
violent, it is protracted for several weeks or 
even months, when still it may terminate 
suddenly, but the chances of escape are then 
more to be depended on. 

When the disease terminates fatally, there 
is often present a great tendency to a putrid 
or gangrenous state. The patient will often, 
however, linger under the disease for months, 
when he may be affected by inflammation of 
the bowels. 
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We have now to consider some of the 
most important of those diseases which arise, 
not from natural, but from artificial causes ; 
namely, depraved mpdes of living, &c. These 
diseases are of the liver, stomach, and hpwels. 

The most common, but^ least dangerous Liver 
complaints of -the liver, arise from stones piaints, 
obstructing the gall' ducts* When this, 
however, continuea for some length of time, 
it is attended with pain at stomach, jaundice, 
or yellowness of the skin, sickness, vomit- 
ing, languor, inactivity, sleeplessness ; and, 
lastly, wasting of the flesh. 

Affections of the stomach precede dis-*||^ •;: 
eases of the liver, caused by the abuse of 
spirituous liquors even in a diluted state. 
Their excess, however, hurts the liver more 
than the stomach, to which they are imme- 
diately applied, or indeed more than any 
other of the abdominal viscera. A seden- 
tary life, also, with grief and anxiety, weak- 
ens the powers of the stomach, which ulti- 
mately affects the liver. 

Inflammation of the liver may be acute or 
it may be chronic The acute affects the 
membrane ; the chronic, the substance of 
the viscus. It is to the last of these that 
the liver is most subject. 
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Chronic inflammation of the liver, though 
not at first alarming, is attended with diffi- 
cnk breathing on making any exertion, flatu- 
lence, indigestion, acidity, and costiveness ; 
the flesh and strength are gradually wasted^ 
and the complexion becomes bloated or pale 
and sallow. 

This inflammation of the liver is often 
mistaken for a dyspeptic state of the sto* 
snach. 

Acute hepatitis is particularly incident to 
the East Indies, and very commonly ter- 
ininates in suppuration. When, however, 
that has been checked, it becomes chronic, 
with schirrous indurations. 
^ This disease may be caused by falls, blows, 
hj cold applied to the body, or by passions 
of the mind ; it may exist with, or be produced 
by, other diseases. 

The symptoms of acute hepatitis are pain 
in the right side, often extending to the 
shoulder, slight cough, fever with a hard 
strong pulse, high-coloured urine; hickup*^ 
ing and vomitiTig often attend it ; and when 
the disease is very severe, the patient can 
only lie on the affected side. 

In this disease, pain in the region of the 
liver is very acute, attended with diflScult 
and painful respiration, great watchfulness 
and occassional delirium. The tongue is 
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covered with a white crust, and the mouth 
and fauces are extremely dry. The urine 
al$o is secreted in small quantity, high->co« 
loured, and frequently tinged with bile. 

If for a few days the fever and pain in- 
crease, suppuration is the consequence ; du- 
ring this, frequent rigours are felt, and a 
sense of weight succeeds that of acute pain. 

If the inflammation be violent, and ac- 
tive means delayed, suppuration will also be 
the consequence, and if the inflammation 
be moderate, it will degenerate into schirru8« 
Sometimes, however, the pain subsides sud- 
denly, the pulse fluttlers, the extremities 
become cold, arid deliquium and death en- 
sue. • # 

If the external or convex part of the liver 
be affected in this disease, a tumour may^ 
though not always, be observed, and pressure 
occasions pain ; if the inner or concave be 
affected, there is difficult and painful respir- 
ation, dry and frequent cough, and shooting 
pains extending toward the shoulder. 

like other inflammations, this may ter* 
minate by resolution, auppuration, or by 
gangrene. 

The symptoms of suppuration are a di*» 
minution of pain, sense of pulsation, weight 
in the region of the liver, frequent returning 
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rigours, fever towards evening, flushings of 
the countenance, a propensity to profuse 
sweating, and o^her symptoms of hectic 
jfever. 

The period of suppuration is influenced 
by the degree of inflammation, the climate^ 
season of the year, 6r the remedies that have 
been employed. 

If the discharge, in consequence of sup- 
puration, be through the diaphragm into the 
thorax, or directly into the abdomen, the 
disease frequently proves fatal. When eva- 
cuation of matter by the intestines takes 
place, it is conveyed to them by the hepa- 
tic duct, or more frequently at the part of 
the intestines where adnesion has been form^ 
ed with the liver, and ulceration has followed. 
In some, a great abscess of the liver preterm 
naturally makes its way into the stomach or 
bowels; immediately the patient voids, by 
vomiting or purging, most oflTensiye. matter^ 
and dies in a few hours. 

Schirrous may exist in the liver without 
previous active inflammation, as in those 
who have long resided in warm climates. By 
this indeed schirrosity of the liver is moat 
generally caused, and by the abuse of ardent 
spirits. 

The progress of schirrus in the liver, is 
probably similar to the same disease in th^ 
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breasts of women. Inflammation in it occa- 
sionally increases and abates, the intervals 
between such attacks at last became shorter, 
the appetite and strength fail, and the flesh 
wastes by degrees; there is some cough, 
hiccup, and at length dropsy. 

The very worst cases of liver complaints 
may proceed through their whole course 
without jaundice being caused by them. 



Perhaps there are no complaints to which stomacai 
the human frame is liable, in which such S^^g^ 
completely unfeigned misery is experienced^ 
as in some states of diseased or of depraved ^ 

digestioti. 

Stomach complaints may sometimes exist 
in consequence of loss of tone in its muscu- 
lar fibres. The habits which cause a loss of 
tone in the stomach, are frequent drinking 
of warm watery liquids, surfeits, frequent 
vomiting, &c. Schirrus in the pyloric ori- 
fice or outlet of the stomach, is generally 
caused by abuse of ardent spirits; and 
there are numerous glands at this part 
y^hich, from these practices, are very apt, in 
certain persons, to become affected. It pro- 
duces the highest acidity in the stomach. 
Regurgitation of bile also into the stomach 
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produces languor of body, nausea, foul 
tongue, and indigestion; or, being direct- 
ed to the intestines, produces k pain- 
ful diarrhoea. Thosie pursuits too of any 
description which irritate and distress the 
mind, invariably cause a derangement in the 
digestive organs. 

Many, perhaps most of the diseases of the 
digestive organs, caused by various circum- 
stances, consist in a weakness and irritability 
of the affected parts, accompanied by a de- 
ficiency or depravity of these parts, or by a 
deficiency or depravity of the fltiids secreted 
by them, and upon the healthy qualities of 
which the right performance of the func- 
tions depend. 

If the tongue be furred at its back part in 
the morning, when there is no fever, and 
when the patient has taken no stimulating 
or indigestible food on the preceding night, 
it is reasonable to infer in general, that the 
state of the tongue is owing to its partici- 
pating in that of the stomach. The state 
of the tongue is, in general, an infallible 
criterion of a disordered condition of that 
organ, but it does not point out the kind 
and degree of that disorder. With the fur- 
red tongue, a disagreeable taste is felt in the 
morning, and the breath, in most instances^ 
independently of the greatest care that can 
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be taken, acquires a ipost disagreeable smell. 
Sometimes the cuticle of the tongue seems 
to have lost its usual colour, and to become 
permanently white, in consequence of con* 
tinued disease. 

In some states of depraved digestion, 
there is almost a complete disrelish for food, 
yet the appetite is not impaired, as, at the 
stated periods of eating, the patient can, 
though without much gratification to him* 
self, eat heartily.- Appetite is therefore 
sometimes moderately good when digestion 
is imperfect ; and the latter may not be de- 
ficient, although the disease may exist. In 
some instances, indeed, the appetite is in* 
ordinate. 

With hard drinkers, however, sickness 
and vomiting frequently occur in the morn- 
ing. The loathing of food at breakfast, 
when the stomach ought to be most vigor- 
ous, is a leading symptom of a weak sto- 
mach, and disordered constitution. , 

In some ruined constitutions, there is an 
almost perpetual feverishness and thirst, with 
loss of appetite and strength, and shortness 
of breath. 

With vertigo, arising from the stomach, 
there is depraved appetite, indigestion, fla- 
tulence, pain and weight in the stomach, 
sickness, vomiting, costiveness and worms; 
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That which is pretty generally known tinder 
the name of the water brash, which is an 
occasional involuntary discharge of clear 
fluid from the mouthy is in consequence of 
a most distressing state of the stomach. 

In stomach complaints, there is also often 
pain in the eye-balls^ giddiness and sound- 
ing in the ears* The mind likewise of those 
affected with stomach complaints, is fre- 
quently irritable and despondent ; and an- 
xiety and langour are • expressed in the 
countenance. The pulse is frequent and 
feeble^ and slight exercise produces consider- 
able perspiration and fatigue. They are 
restless at nighty and their sleep is not re- 
freshing; they are also affected with lassi- 
tude, are easily alarmed, and feel as if inca- 
pable of moving in bed, — an affection knc wn 
by the name of the night-mare. The ;o- 
mach often becomes so diseased, that the 
patient's terror, he knows not for what^ is 
indescribable. Neither amusement, society, 
nor the soothing voice of friendship, can 
alleviate his distresses : he knows no com- 
fort during the day, and sleep, undisturb- 
ed by the utmost horror, seldom refreshes 
him ; he is a burden to himself, and to all 
those who take an interest in his welfare. 

Though Dyspepsia and Hypochondriasis 
are neither of them dangerous^ they often 
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induce other diseases which prove danger- 
ous. A stomach vitiated by bad habits^ is 
with diiGcuIty reformed, but may ultimately 
be reconciled to simple and healthy aliment* 
And wretched^ indeed^ is that state of exis* 
tence where the natural powers have lost 
their vigour, and where artificial me^ns 
alone can be depended on to procure tern-* 
porary relief; where the feverish and prer 
carious existence is alone preserved and ren* 
dered bearable by the very means which 
must soon wear it out. 

There can be no doubt that diseases of Bowel 
the stomach affect the intestinal canal; S^^g^ 
otherwise in a healthy state, and that diseas* 
es of the small intestines extend their influ- 
ence to the stomach. 

When digestion is imperfectly executed, 
the functions of the intestinal canal must soon 
participle in the disorder of the stomach. 
For if undigested matter pass from the sto-^ 
mach into the intestines, \t cannot be sup* 
posed that its powers are capable of convert- 
ing it into the chyle, or milky fluid, which 
is separated from the digested food to be ad- 
ded to the blood. 

'It will, I think, be generally granted, that 
the state of the excretions from the bowel* 
commonly indicates the healthy or disorder? 
fd state of those organs. 

s 
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Diarrhsea in general is a mild^ simple dis-^ 
case, often caused by some irritating or of* 
fensive substance taken into the stomach, 
and when it is expelled by the disease which 
it induced, or otherwise, the patient recovers. 

When the bowels have become much dis- 
ordered from irregularity in living, or other 
causes, grating or sometimes sharp pains 
are felt in them, with a constant but very 
partial desire to evacuate them ; and there 
is, at the same time, some difficulty in pas- 
sing water. From time to time, too, the 
belly swells, occasioning indescribable unea- 
siness, particularly .while in bed, and, in this 
state, they often continue for several years. 

Various acute, or otherwise distressing 
pains may exist in the bowels from differ- 
ent causes. There is often a languidness in 
their performing the functions of assimila^ 
tion and expulsion, which is productive of 
sickness, vomiting, tenesmus, flatulence, a 
sense of fullness and tension of the belly, 
borborigmi, pains like cramp, difficulty in 
passing water, with acid eructations. At 
Qther times, the ovaries, womb, bladder, 
l:idneys, spleen, pancreas, liver, omentum^ 
&c. stones in the gall-bladder, schirrous tu- 
mours and ulcers in the abdomen, wormsy 
ruptures, colica pictonum, ileus, and mal» 
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cotiformatioiis^ occasion pains of yarious 
kinds. 

With respect to wormSj those I propose to 
take notice of here, being most common, are 
the round worm, very much resembling the 
earth worm in appearance, and the very 
small one called ascarides, which is pointed 
at one end and round at the other. 

The round worm is chiefly to be found in 
the small intestine, though sometimes in 
the stomachy and the most common situation 
for the small worm, or ascarides, is in the 
rectum. The round worms are even some- 
times voided alive by the mouth. They 
are more apt to produce affection of the ge- 
neral system than ascarides. 

Various symptoms accompany worms in 
the intestines, and these animals, of various 
kinds, hive often been known to exist 
there without occasioning any troublesome 
symptom at all. 

Although all the following symptoms sel- 
dom if ever appear in one person affected 
with worms, they are found more or less to 
prevail. A swollen upper lip, itching of 
the nostrils, grinding of the teeth, giddiness, 
pain in the head, with languid eyes seldom 
entirely shut while asleep, dilatation of the 
pupils, sleep restless, from which the patient 
wakes in a fright; slight convulsions,feverish- 
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ness, thirst, with frequent discharges of water 
from the mouth, frequent changes of co- 
lour, with cold sweats, depraved taste, of- 
fensive breath, dry tickling cough, shortness 
of breath, corroded gums, hiccup, itching at 
the nose and fundament, oppression at the 
stomach, and irregularity and pain in the 
bowels; sickness, milky urine, fainting or 
trembling, unequal desire for food, some- 
times a most voracious appetite, sadness, 
with debility and wasting of the flesh, and 
at length a horrid appearance of the coun- 
tenance, the belly becoming large and hard^ 
and the limbs thin and soft» 

The existence of worms in the intestines 
has often been mistaken for hydrocephelus 
internus, or water in the head» 

An account of many other universally 
prevailing diseases might have been insert- 
ed here ; but this^ in such a work^ was in* 
admissible* 
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